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PREftACy. 

V- ' 

In carrying^ through ’the pi^ss tiie variougJEssays; 
Analyses, and. Translations, whieh have beep, selecfed 
to fonn this second division of ProfessorfH. H.^ftFilson’s 
Wdrks, the editor has rigiflly «,dhered to the prirsildesi 
by wliich he was guided in the former division: le^- 
ing the text almost iovariabfy intact, and adding only 
such notef^and rcferchcts as wfluld appeai»tohim cal- 
V ciliated to supply to th*e reader the means partly of 
corroborating, partly of supplementing^ and perhaps 
occa'kioually 'also correcting, tlie statements made in 
<he text. By far the gi’eater number of the articles 
comprised in these three vCldmQS were written between 
thirty and forty years ago, several even at a mtjCh 
earlier date, when the study of Sanskrit literature Rad 

'y 

hardly found more than ^ few followers yctfin Europe. 
Jo one,^then, who would compare the present 
state of research in field trf Indian philology and 
untiijuiTlos nud?!! its condition at Hiat early period, in 
whiclr most of these Essays and Translations originated, 
it may a[)pe3!i*imatter*of less smiiri^that there shoidd 
be.^foiuTd4u them son» views aiid statements at^v^ 
jiisSAce with the results of modem science* Than th^t 
there should be so few of them. In the translafiohs 
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Oxcliisively from MSS. kwa witii d riw to 
Uberal itfttd^iilological accuracy than to pi%)scnt lio tjife 
a’llider a life-like picture of oiiental mannens and Cfu^ 
toms, liua author’sCtoa^ural a^gacity aud his intimate a&> 
quaintstice with Hiadu life Wd mode4$/)f thought Ifttve 
happSy unravelled many 4 knot, from solving whi(^ 
the state* of the MSS. would pioluibly have ddtewed 
less able^uholai’s. •Had*Professor Wilsojj lived to su- 
peryitend an tuition of his w’orks, he would pcvha}>s 
have m^de a tliifei'ent selecAou, inserting some articles 
novir jonutted, and exclutling* others; he*^'onld perhaps 
, have amalgamated into one essay several treating of 
khubed subjects, and certainly fee would have repro- 
duced most* of them Si a new form, with ‘all the sul- 
ilitional erudition and experience which a long and . 
uninterrupted course of study and research would have 
enailled him to bring to bear upon it. But it c^ubl, 
*of cibimie, lie no business of another editor’s to attempt 
anything of the kind, eveir if he were eillu‘r competent 
orjpresumjitunus enough to do so. All that the prebcut 
editor could venture to do was, to hitroduce a bw 
verbal alterations and iWer ^the reader, in thh notes, 
to passages in those modern works from which ail; 
ditional information m. the si.h^ects in (jiicstioii may 
be gleaned. And while he justiy claims'll the' vener- 
able antjior the thmiks of all Sanskrit scholars and stu- 
dents of easteiTSt literature for haying (yrticd up new 
mirtea and struch out new fiaths, in which it- was cipn- 
Pg,ratiiVe2y hasy to those who came after him to nnik 4 ^ 
' their way, he (S^ot refrain from deprecating the un- 





oppoi^ 

to h4^lit€«nbrac^ ^1 the 
purpose Prpfessor Wibon^ha^ jeawfe 
prepai^atlonfij^ (See thp iotrodaotory rem^r!!^ 
p, 5-7,.hnd Jounaal Asiati<jue £^1^60, Vol. XVI, p. 19^ 
But after his analysis of Ihe Bi^ma qnd PMma Pu> 
raAas '^as puTsJjahed, the*oii^a1 plan seem^ ru^ ave 
been either abandonUi or postponed; at any rate, noth-^ 
ing more has appeared, so "that, with the analysis^of, 
four othens previously 4)ablished in Indian the A^i, 
Brahma Vaivartta, Visltou, and VAyu, only the third 
part has actually been analyzed, which is here reprinted. 
Absti’acts oPthe others, left in*MSS., n/ay perhapi ere 
long follow. In the mean time Prpfessar Xofrepht’s> 
“Catalogus Oodicum MSS. Canscriticorum’’,*and Pro-, 
'fessoi’ Wilsoft’s inti’oduction and notes to his translation 

» t ‘ • 

of the Vishnu Purina, especially with the important 
ailditi<ms by Prof. F. E. Hall, will be fonn<^ idch stori^ 
ht)useB of information on the conlents o| the Pnrihias. 

Tli^/ntro^t(ch'(m Ma/uilfMrata was 

intended to serve mepely as a genet|(i, onUiije of ,tbo 
leading story of that epic. Since it vfa« pHpted, Prof. 
M. WilliainsSasefnl and laborious bc^i, ©ntittedL'^Indian 
epic 'poetry”, has appeared, to ^ic^ihe reader *tn|f^t 
Jjc^referred for a more detailed account. (See‘j|lsoP^f. 
M. Williams’ remarks, Pref, pf^V f,»Kote.) ; • . 
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^ ,1 gpewer portion of Vols. Ill and IV is 

luisly^ and Irauhlations of worloi o^fiotlpi^ 
i^ortaut of v^htch'is the Paoohatantra. 
Celebris was, believe, the first who, in tije in** 
trodhotoi^ remarks to Oai^y’s edition of the40ita|i«> 
deisa (^rampore: 1804), dfew attention to thisKancient 
eollection oi fables, which he had “little hesitation in 
pronour<^ig to be the original text of the^work, which 
was procured from Indi^rby Ndshi'iwjin more thah 1200 
yeai’S ag^,” that woi'k bcin^ the Pehlevi jjrototype of 
the ^»J0a wa Damna, or Falfles of Pilpa^. Tn tlie “M6- 
moire historique" with which tb? late R. do Racy ac- 
companied his edition of flic Arabic text of the Kalfla 
w'a Damita (d?arifi: 181€), the»quebtion of the sources 
of that book and its history iS discussed in more full 
and accurate detail than hy any .of his more immediate 
precftcessors, ^^''eber, Dunlop, aud Roebuck: and it was 
xdtiefly by the pernsal of this “M^moiro" that Professor 
Wilson’s interost was stijm^aled to investigate the sub- 
ject by making diligent use of all the ineai^b within hiji* 
reach. After giving an abstract of S. de Sacy’s re- 
searches, \shich was printed in Vol. I of the Oriental 
Magazine ^Calcutta: 1823 ), p, 493 - 506 , he presented 
to the Royal Asiatic Ss'eiety ii^rtiie following year an 
analytical AccauntU)/ the Pmchatantm 
made fr^m three MS. copies of the Sanskrit original, 
aud intoi|8persed ycjth truuslatioils, whidwttas the more 
.vdiiuble not outy' as giving *the» first authentic and de- 
tailed inftrtihation concerning that work itself, but also 
as enibodying nlai^ collateral uoltces of similar stories 
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in file iftedi^vaJ lttera4;ur» of western EiiiTwe wli0ci^ 
bliigin lie 11*8064 ba<& to tlmt lnd»n'so(|^ > In tiji 
l^atunry of Comparative Literature, in wlii(^ 
forms one of the most attnfkitive* oilAptere, ^is^^tisf 
wii^$i||iBr deserve to hold aVeiy *impoi*tantpjifcC!«|| hi?# 
n^ ich iife all subsequent woi^s on the sa?n| mr kin^lr^d 
subjects have taken their stand upon it. Among these 
may bp mentioned L. Deslongchamps’ “Essli sur les 
Fables Indicnnes etjsiur Iwr irftroduction en Eurepe^i 
an estimate of which is contained in ArH Vll^Prof. A, 
Wf-ber^s essa 3 f(Sn tlie^conhecfidn of Indian witliGl’cek 
fables (“Indisphe Studien”, Vol.III, i>. 327-73); ^1 
above all Prof. Th. Benfey’s Jqjroduetion to the Pan- 
chatantra, •which fornis the first volume ofihis transla- 
tion of tliat work into Ciermau, and exhaustively treats 


of the history and migi’ations of the fabtes and stories 
apj»ertainin;£ to that cycle. Many important contnbu- 
tii>ns to the history of Fictioti in Europe and Asia have 
^ also been inqde by the brotBer# Grimm, F. H. veiji der 
Ihigen, A. Keller, R. Kfthler, A. Kuhn, E. Lancereau, 
F. Licbrecht, EdeU^tand du JVIeril, A. Schiefner, F. 

V. Schmidt, Th. Wi*ight, and other's; but it will suffice 
l»ere ibr us to have mentioned their names. .The Sans- 
krit text of the Pancha^itra was edited by Kosegarten 
in the yeai* 1848, and^n edition <of the more ornate 
and amplified* recension was eommenced by the same 
eleven years' later, but inteiTupted b'J^his deafli. 1| is 
greatl>’*to be hoped that it may notfreinain a fi*agtnent. 
*«-The next great w’ork of Hindu fiction wlikh Pro- 
lessor Wilson made accessible td Euijipean readers is 
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of tha eigEtfeeh books of 
Jio gave partly in a free trausk^g®! 
detailed Jiwnmar;^^ Books I-V" (Art. H.),|,ai:id 
.,^nbseiy[iientiy also an* absti'aet of the retnaining^bdiyiB 
.(A^.'V]^3u.^It^was by the^formep puWieatioil the 
plan vJ®B suggesteil to l?rof.dI. Broddataus of bringUig 
out thfe ^feiskrit text, vrij;h a faithful a«d elegaiit trans- 
lation into German. For the jatter yras substituted from 
the 6^ |l(*)ok disiwards a close analysis, which will be 
oontinnld as the remainder bf textf domes out. 

.fhe Dasakumdracharita is the third work of Hindu 
fiction, with which Professor Wdson was the first to 
make us acquainted, in an English translutfon as well 
as subsequently in an annotated edition of the Sanskrit 
ori^njil, preoeded by an introduction and SJiramary 
(AH. V. and VllL). The former — which he termed 
*Extraets^froin the Dasakumaracharita, but which com- 
prised the whole of theprifited text— has hitherto been 
alkhut unknown in Europe, ‘and wfill be read wdth 
pleasure, the summary serving as a thread by which 
to fiutl one’s way tbrpugh thef intricacies of the different 
stories. Since tlie publication of the text — ^^otlier 
edition ap})oared at Calcutta in Ae year 1860 — Pi\)f. 
Beufey ti*anslatcd fine seeonS 'chapter, corresponding 
to pp. 189-210 in Vol. IV, with vsduable lutibductoiy 
re^jiarkS (“das ‘Ausland”, I86.§, p. Prof. A. 

Weber gave a full ttnalysis of Itie work, with a literary 
in^oi^uJStlon, in*the “Monatsberichte der Kdniglichqn, 
Ackdemie der Wissenfed&afteh zu Berlin” for 1859; and 
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lantiy, in the year 1862, jUous. II. Paiiche published a 
Fireucli trahalatiou of the whole. •The sjihiie antho^H 
KAvyddan^a has recently been edited at Qaicqtta by 
Pahdita Premaoliandra Tai4cab4^i& 

Theh fireatise on the Medical and Surgical Sq^enccs 
q( tlie Hhidne (Art. III.) cannot be conM|?ei«d aa ajj,- 
})erseded by later works? such as Royle’s and Wise’s, 
on thej!.ame tHibject, though th^se, <?specially the latter, 
enter more into detail; ftw the* opinioiT and autlubrity 
of a writer on such dilfictdt aiul abstruffr niat/ere, who 
hdil the rare f!)rtmie #f b^ng al)le to combine witli his 
knowledge of jnedicin an unrivalled ac<juaintanco vjtli 
Sanskrit, is always efititled to t^ie greatest deference. 

The lecture on the aft of war as knowit to the Hin- 
(Art. IX.) ai»pcar8iliere for the first time in piint, 
liaviug probably been resei'vedj)y the aifthor tor fytinV 
]iubUc}ition,^that he might extend it and add to it the 
original text of the passages he translates §nd com- 
pients upon., 

• On the (ran.slation of {he Meghaduta (Art.X.), winch 
appeurejil at Calcutta as eairly as 1813, the author^ 
reputation as a Sanskiit scholar was founded. A second 
editior. came^out in Lu^idon sifter an inteiwal of thirty 
years, with various alterations in the translation, and 
lusiny omis8j<tns as welT as a few additions in the u«)tes. 
Excellent critic«il remai'ks upon the text will iJe found 
in Pri)f. 0. Schutz’s annotated Oenn^i translation of 
the po&in. 

• - The review of Sir F. Macmighten^i Vonsidergtj^m 
on Hindu Law (Art. XI.)^is the *only.ti*eatise in which 



toucliM th«,j)TOvinee of j#rispru#iicej 
i^t iC or encroiiicshinent. His* expositaod 

jof diff^iijt j)©mte of Hindu law, based on aii intiraaM 
aeqaaiii^nce both^^ith the Wiginal sourcesj theSjnnils 
:mid Cpihmentaries; and the habits and traditbil^of^e 
'.people, are pf great value even now that the 'v^rfes of 
Sir W. H. Macnaghten, Sir Tt Strange,’ Mr. Morley and 
othm have become standard authorities <Sn Hte^u law. 

The review flf the first edition, by A. W. von Schle- 
gel, of t^c BlfhguvadgUa (Art. XII.) api)ears to have 
remained unknown to all subsequent editors and.traris- 
lal^rs of, and writers on, that philosophical poem. In 
repiinting it wo have qinittod thc/se few }>assagcs that 
have beconi'fe needless by the eiuendations introduced 
into the second edition (by Larsen. .Bonn; 1846). 

' Though th(?f*first edition of the Sanskrit Dictionarg 
was published at Calcutta foity five years ago, no work 
"iias yet appealed to supersede the preface,vfit\i which 
it w^s accompanied (A*i-t. XIII.). Many contributions 
tox/ards a histoiy of Sanskrit* lexicograi^hy have, in- 
deed, since iucidentaily b<*en made by Lassen, Koth, 
Goldsliicker, Weber,, Hall, Wfistorgaard, Bohtlingk and 
others; buit they arc scattered over vai'ions woriw and 
periodicals, so that a tieatbe on this branch of Indian 
literature, which sli'ould refle<?t the present state of 
Sanskrit scholarship, still remains a desitleratum. The 
author himself , ,*who was more competent tlnqi any 
- other to accorapSish such a task? seems to have dbfcri'ed 
it fnne to tune; for not only did lie let the second* 
edition (Calcutta:' 18lJ2) appear without the Preface, 




but even long* subee^u^ntlf , ^en he 
lo^ it to Be repnnte^.' lbpvitbe :^^ 

Asiatic Society, he declined to ^ve 
That, however, he had aJ inten^n of Ee-j^i 


may inferred from a femarC that occurs tdWi^4® : 
the end of the next Article* ^V.), a Notwsetof 
pean grammars 'und lexiomis of the Sanskrit language. 
At any rate, *o oonsiderations^of tliekind coill^prompt 
us to exchide it from these vdlumes, 4n which it will 
be welcomed by all students of Sanski'i* literj^ure who 
hjlve not the i*^e fir^t edition bf the Dictionary 'i^ithiu 
easy reach. , 

The last Essay iirthis division, the review of Prof. 
M. Milllef’s History of ancient SanskriS Literature, 
was the last productioijj of his fruitful pen : it appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review some months after his death. , 

Every apology is needed ^r the long inter^l of 
time which has been allowed to elapse since the pub- 
Jication oftl\,e first division dfPsofessor Wilson’s Works: 
but for a long illness, Vhich incapacitated the editor 
for litei'ary occupation for syx months, these voluih^s 
wouhl in due course have succeec^ed the two previously 
publwlied. ^ ^ 


St. ^tguslin^a College, Canterhwry, 
N«tv. 20, 1863.* 
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• ANALYSIS OF THE PURAlifAS ; 

From the Jonrn^l of tbo Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. V (U3^, p. 61. 


, • .]J4TRODUCTt)R'5 JIEMARKS. 

rn . • 

I HE earliest inqiiiries into the religion , chronolo^, ■ 
and history of the. Hind uS, ascertained that there 
existed a body of writiijgs especially devoted to those 
subjects, from which ^it was sanguinely anticipated 
much valuable and authentic information would b,e 
derived. These were the Purahas of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collecfions which, according to the definition of* 
a Purafia agreeably to Sanskrit writers, shoiild treat* 
*)f the creation and renovation of the univers^, ^he,' 
division of time, the institutes of law and religion, lAie' 
genealo'gies of the patriarchal families, afid the dy-\ 
gasti^s of kings ; and they, therefore, offered a prospect 
of our penefi’ating th^ obscurity in which the origin 
and progress,of the Hindu social»system had so long 
been envelbjTpd. A formidable difficulty, Ijowever, 
presented itself in thd outset, arising from the volu- 
mmoue extent of this branch oP the* literature of the 

■ - ■ ■ , . . 

^ ^ 

* [Vide supra V/)l. II, p. 67. L^s«n, hid! Alt. IV, 508.]* 
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llliviits, and the absence of ali facilities for acquiring 
«^hoAvledge of itamature. The Purdhas dre eighteen 
in number, hesi(^es several works of a similar class, 
called Uj^a, or n^o?, Purdnas. The former alone 
comp^end, it is averted, and the assertion, is 'hot 
very far from the truth,, four hundrediathousandi’slokas, 
or sixteen hundred thousand lines, a quantity which 
any individual Eurapean scholar could soarcely^expect 
to peruse with care afid attention, unless his whole 
time we\|,e devoted exclusively for very many years 
to the task. Nor was ^fiy plan^ shorf tf the perusal 
*of»the whole, likely to furnish satisfactory means of 
judging of their general dharacter: few of them are 
furnished with anything in the shape of an* index, or 
summary of contents, and nope of them conform to 
any given arrangement; so that to know with accuracy 
what any one contains, it is necessary to read the 
‘entire work. The imtnensity of the labour seems to 
havetdeterred Sanskrk students from effecting even 
what was feasible, the publication or translation ef 
qn% or two of the principp,! Puruhas , and to the pre- 
sent day not one of them i» accessible to the Euro- 
pean public*. ^ . 

The plan adopted *^l5y Sir Wflliam Jones and other 
Sanskrit scholaip , in order to conqe at the contents of 



• [Siofie this wa^written, Wilson’# translation, with valnable 
notlb, of the Vishiiftp Pur*, and l^umoufs edition and traitslation 
the greater part of the Bhagavata P. have appeared in Europe ; 
and^th^ hfd^andeya P., Vishnu P., part of the Garuda P., and 
least four editions of^tSe BhdgavataP. have been published in India.] 
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the Purdi^as \^ith the least; possible waste of their Own 
time and labour, was the einploy/nent of Pandits *to 
extract such passages as, from their report ,* appeal^ 
most likely to illustrate Hi||du mytlology, dfironology, 
and history : and they theibselves then tran^ated the 
extracts, or di^w up a sflinmary of the subjects to 
which’ they related. The objections to ^his proce’ss 
are sufficiently obvious. The Pai^dits themedlves are 
but imperfectly act{uain|;ed with the, PurAfias; .they 
rarely read more than one or two, as, the Ij|li4gayata 
and Vishhu; '{(nd aocor(Kng^ the extracts furnished 
by them are limited mostly to those authorities, ' 
especially to the forpaer. As the selection of the Ex- 
tracts was necessarily Igft to their judginept in aigreat 
measure, there was jio security that they made the 
best choice they might have done, eve\^ from the fey' 
works they consulted. Even if the passages wore •well 
chosen the^ were still unsatisfactory, for it was iiu-« 
}>ossible to know whether they .might not be illustrated 
'qr modified Tby what preceded or what followecT; ^jd 
however jmliciously and accurately furnished, there- 
fore, they were still buj meagre substitufes for the 
entire composition. 

But a stiirmore serious incoH\*enience attended this 
mode bf procedure. It 'was not. always easy to de- 
termine wlfet|ier the extracts were authentic.* Not to 
describe what was soiTght for, left the Pandit at a foss 
wbat*to supply; to indicate a deftire tp find any pjfrt^- 
cul^ information was to tempt him to suppjy, it, even 
if he fabricated jt for the pu^ose.* Gf this th5 Vfell- 

• * j* • 
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-known case of Colonel WSford is a remarkable in- 
S^ce. The inquirer, under these cii’cumstances, was 
'{iiaced in .a very uncomfortable dilemma, as he went 
to work^ upon maWrials iJhich might either say too 
little pr too much — naight leave him without the only 
information that was essential, or might embarr&ss him 
with an abundance by which he was afraid to benefit. 

Detaclfed portions of the PurAhas were also of little 
or n« value in another Important respect. They threw 
little ligiit up6n the literary history of those works, 
upon their respective dale, and consequent weight*1as 
' authorities. It is true that none of the Purahas bear 

< t . . 

any dates, but most of them offer occasionally internal 
evidence of*their relative order to one another, or to 
other compositions, or to circumstances* and events 
from which ^me conjecture of their antiquity may 
be formed. Now if there be much difference in these 
Vespects amongst the PurAhas, if some be much more 
modei’n than others , if sdhie be of very recent com-;^ 
position , they cannot be of e^ual weight with regard 
J;o‘the subjects they describe, or with relation to the 
past social and religious condition of the people of 
India. How far, however, they are the writings cf 
vai'ious and distant periods, — liow far they indicate 
this dissimilarity of date, canribt be gu^sed at from 
a few detached passages, constituting & very insigni- 
ficant pbrtion of a very small part of their number. 

< Unsatisfactory as to their information, questionable 
as to theil* authenticity, and undetermined as to their«. 
authority, Extrapls ffom the Purdfias-are yet the only 
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sources on wRich any reliance can be placed for aC> 
curate accounts of the notions oi^ the Hindus. The 
statements which they contain may be of differdht 
ages, and relate to different cotidifions, but as far as 
they g® they are correct* pictures of the ''times to 
which %they belpng. Recohrse to oral autlv>rity, to 
^e conversational information of ignorant and ifi- 
instructed itwiividualsj which constitutes tlieT)asis of 
most of the descriptions pf the Hindus, published in 
Europe, is a very unsafe guide, and has le^ writers 
ot* undoubted *t&lent ^nd learhhig into the most absurd 
mistakes and misrepresentations. From these tl^ey* 
would be preserved by dBhering to the PaurAfiik 
writers; but a full and correct view of the mythology 
of the Hindus, of their^ religion as it still exists, and 
of much of their real history, is only to be expecte;(i 
when the Purahas shall have Reen carefully examined 
and compared, and their character and chronology* 
shall have been as far as possible ascertained. • 

In order to effect the* latter objects, as far a? tljey 
might be practicable without the actual translation*of 
the enfire works, I adopted, several years ago, a 
planjbr the particular examination of the contents of 
all the PurdRas, whi^ was e^ried into execution 
during the ]ai:ter years»oT my residence in India. En- 
gaging the services of several able Pandits, I employed 
them to prepai'e a minute index of each of <he ru- 
rAhas. • This was not a*me¥e catalogue of chapters, 
sections, or heads of subjects, but a* recapitulation of 
the subjects of avery page an& dmdst’every stanza in 
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page; being, in fact,«a copious abstract in the 
safer form of an imiex. It is necessary td call atten- 
’tion to this part of my task, the more particularly 
that it h,as been miscdnceit-ed, and has been supposed 
to mean nothing more than such a summary as, some- 
times accompanies a Pui‘£ha in the form of a list of 
the divisions of the work, and a brief notice of the 
topic oi dach. The indices prepared for 'me were of 
a very differerft description^ as the inspection of them 
will at Office exhibit'. These indices were drawn up 
in Sanskrit. To concert them, into English I em- 
ployed several native young men, educated in the 
Hindu college, and well conversant with our language, 
and to them the *Pandits explained the Summary 
which they had compiled. The original and transla- 
tion were examined by myself, and corrected wherever 
necessary. When any particular article appeared to 
‘promise interest or information, I had that translated 
in detail, or translated it myself; in the former case^ 
re«/ising the translation with the original. In this 
jpanner I collected a series of indices, abstracts, and 
translations of all the Purdnas with one or two un- 
important,, exceptions, and of, the Mahabhdrata. and 
Rdmayana, from which, if 1 am not much mistaken, 
a correct notion of'the substance and® character of 
th^se works may now be safely formedi 

^ ^ Besides copied in tay own p^nwessiun , one set yraa de- 
posited in the Jibr^ of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and 
anql^ef fs placed in the library of the East India Gonil)any. - 
The index of the Idahabharata occupies four' folio volumes. 
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The shape fn which these abstracts exist is, how- 
ever, too voluminous and unsystematic to adnut 
their being published, or of being used with advsfh-^ 
tage, except by persons engaged iif the esj^iaf study 
of tiheir#8ubjects. In ordei^to fit them for tlie perusal 
of those who v^sh to leai%, conveniently well as 
correctly, what .the Pur4nas have to tewh, it is ne- 
cessary to reduce the summaries .of their contents to 
a connected and aceessib]je form, and»to indica1;.e the 
circumstances which illustrate their purport * authen- 
tiwty,*and date. 1 have attempted to do this in a 
few scattered instances; and abstracts of the Vishnu, * 
Vayu, Agni, and Brahmaf Vaivartta Purdnas have 
been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. I propose, ^however, now to go regularly 
through the- whole series, in the ordenin which tl^e 
Puranas are commonly arranged, and begin ac!bor- 
dingly with ‘the Brahma Purdfia, which stands at the* 
head of all the lists. In this, as in any other abstract 
which I may offer to ‘the Society, I wish it 1;o Jje 
understood that I do not trust solely to the index, "or 
the partial translation which I have described, how- 
^vei^atisfied I may be of their general fidelity. They 
are of great^use as dlixiliaries ‘and guides, but the 
original is cQpstantly before me, and nothing is stated 
except upon reference to the authority of the t^t. 

I trust, therefore, that my abstracts may lay claim to 
as much confidence asenything* except actual tran%- 
latign, can be considered to deserve.* • • 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PUItXlifAS. 


f . I. ^brAhma purAna. 

•The BrAhma PurAAa*, or PuraAa of Brahma, is the 
first of the eigh^Len' Puisihas, according to all the 
authorities, except the PAdma Puraha, which ^ ini the 
PAtAla KhaAda or section, arrogate^ precedence to 
itself, and gives the second, place to the BrAhma. This 
rather confirms than invalidates the usual specification, 
and .the BrAhma PurAAa may be ^regarded as the ear- 
' Rest of ]^he series , at least hi the estimation of the 
PaurAnik writers. According to Balainbhatta, in his 
Commentary on the MitAksharA, it is consequently 
known by the name of Adi, or First PuraAa**. It is 
also sonietipies designated as the Saura PurAna, as in 
part it treats of the worship of Shrya , the sun. Au- 
thorities generally agree in stating the extent of the 
BrAhma PurAna to bA ten thousand stanzas. The 


' Agni PurAha' makes it twenty- five thousand, but is 
singl§ in the enumeration.' The actual number, in two 
cqpie's consulted on the present occasion, is about 
seven thousand five hundred. There is, indeed, a 
work called the Uttara EhaAda , or last section of the 
‘BrAhma PurAna, which contains about three thqi^aqd 
stanzas more, but it is commonly met with detached; 
and whether it be properly a-- part of the Pur Alia to 


w|^ich it professes to belong, admits of question. 

The first verses of the BrAhma Purafia, forming an 

*■ * [See Aufrecbt, Catal. Codd. MSS. Sanscr. Bodl. , I, 17-20. 


Wilson’s^Viahriu Parana, p. xiv, Note 32, and xvi f.] 
[Bnmoufj'Bhagav.'P. , Vol. J, p. xviu.] 
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address to Visl&du, under the appellations of {{an aod 
Purushottafna, sufficiently declarei its sectarial biiA, 
and indicate it to be a Vaishhava work. It is ndt,* 
however, included , in the ^assihc^ion of the I^ddina 
Purin^, •amongst the Vaishdava tporks, but is'refeired 
to the SAkta cla%s, in -whicB the worship of Sakti, the 
personified female principle, is more particularly in- 
culcated , antL in which the Rdjasa ^troperty f 8r pro- 
perty of passion, is predominant • 

After the invocation, it is said that th%iii8h%, seated 
at«Naiiuishar‘aA^a, w^re visitfid by Lomaharshafia the 
Sfita, and the disciple of Vyasa, to whom in par|i- ‘ 
cular the Puranas were imp%,rted. The sages ask htm 
to repeat to them an dc^ourtt ot the origin^ existence, 
and destitiation of the universe. Accordingly, he nar- 
rates to them the BrAhma Purafia, as it^vas repeated, 
he says, by BrahinA, in reply to a similar reqhest 
which was once made by Daksha, and other patri-» 
archs. In this statement vf€ haye a variation* of^ome 
importance, perhaps, to the authenticity of the*te^ft, 
for the Matsya Puraiia asserts, that the Brahma Pu- 
raha was communicated by BrahmA to Mai^chi, who, 
sjlbaygh a patriarch, is^a different person from Daksha,^ 
and if accurately designated by’ the MAtsya,' shows, 
at least*, a different reading in the cojiy consulted by 
the compiler pf that work, and in those which {ire 
here followed. * . 

The.first chapter of ♦he»PurAiTa dd^ribes the cre%- 

Asiat. Researches, Vol. XVI, p.*10,»NofeJlibove Vol. f, p.'lS]. 
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tion, which it attributes to N&rdyaha* or Vishhu , as 
dhe with Brahind or I^wara. He makes the universe 
' fhom the indiscrete cause which is one with matter 
and spirit', and t^ develi>pement of which then pro- 
ceeds conformably tb thd Sdnkhya philosophy. ‘The 
first product from Pi*adh*dna, the chief principle or I 
base of all substance, is Mahat, the - great or intellec- / 
tual principle, whence proceeds Ahank&h, conscious- 1 
ness , or individuality. Fijom^ this are produced the I 
rudimeiljis of«the elements, and from them are de- « 
veloped the gross or pdrceptibj^ eleifiSrits, of which » 
w^ter is the menstruum of the rest, and first sensible 
ingredient in the formation of .the world. The ap- 
pearance of Brahma on the»waters, and 'the actual 
manifestation of the system of the universe, are de- 
scribed in thft same manner as in Manu, and partly in 
the" same words. Indeed, in this, and in all the early 
as well as some of the latter chapters of this Purafia, 
the worcls employed seem* to be common to several of 
the f^urafias, as will be particularly pointed out when 
jsss come to the parallel^ passages of the VisliAu Pu- 
rafia; and they appear to have been taken from some 
older work or works, from whjch the present P^rAiiiis 
are, probably, in part at least derived. 

The birth of the^-first Mahu Swdyamhhuva and his 
wi/e Sa^ardpA, and their descendants to the origin of, 
Dalosha, from the Prachetasas* by Marishd , are next 
described, andi^arc followed by a brief notice of the 
birth of Haksha’S daughters, and the multiplication of 
beings by the' jiilterMourse of the sexes. The next 
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chapter gives ‘detailed aceounts of the posterity of 
Daksha’s daughters, especially of* those wedded th 
Kasyapa, comprising gods , demigods, demons, merf, • 
animals, and plants; or, in ft wofd, {JI creafiires, real 
or fahnjmis. In the third chapteV occurs the history 
of Pritltu; and in the fburtli, an account of the four- 
teen Manwantaras, or reigns of the Manus. We have 
then a particular account of the origin of Varvaswata, 
.the reigning Manu,*and ef his descendants, consti- 
tuting the solar dynasty, or line of princes descended 
frmu the Sun, ‘shopping in’one 5opy with Vajranftbha, 
but in the other proceeding to Vrihadbala, with wheyn 
the series usually closes. Thc^ princes of the lunar- 
dynasty ai^ then detailed to the pei’iod cd‘ the great 
war; and in the accoun^ of Krishna, the legend of hje^ 
being accused of purloining a wonderful* jewel is xfkr-z 
rated at length. In all these details, which occupy 
fifteen chapters, the Br&hma Pnrana presents the same ’ 
legends as are found in otfler Purafias, except* that 
they are in general more concisely told. * * 

The same may be said of (he next chapters , whicl^ 
contain brief descriptions of the divisions of the earth, 
a ad -ii fif the several D'v^ipas of which it. consists, of 
Patala, or the regions under the earth, and of the 
different hell»: of the %^ieres above ^the earth, and 
the size and distances of the planets and Constel- 
lations, and the influence of the sun and n)ooA*in 
producing rain and feftility. 'These •extend to thg 
twentieth chapter. • • • 

Part of the twentieth chapter* taR^ up the subject 
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of Tirthas, or places to which pilgrimage should be 
performed, of which a few only are particularised, 

• find the list is interrupted by a short geographical 
description of B^&rata Vbrsha, or India Proper, its 
mountains, rivers, inhabitduts, and merits. Th^ portion 
which ipay be considerefd as charapteristic*’ of this 
Pur^fia then commences, pnd relates particularly to 
the sanctity of Utkala, or Orissa, arising, in the first 
instance, from the worship pf the^un, in various forms, ^ 
in thaf'counti'y , the description of which, including 
legendary accounts of the origin of the twelve Adityas, 
or children of Aditi, the wife of Kasyapa, and the story 
of Vaivaswata’s birth from thejSun by his wife San- 
jnA, extenjis to the twenty-ejghth chapter. 

- The sanctity of Utkala continues, however, to con- 
stitute the subject of the book, forming the loosely 
connecting thread of k variety of legends, the scene 
of which is laid in the province. Thus we have a 
description of the foi'est in Utkala called Ekamra, 
whiiih is considered most holy from its being the fa- 

t 

vaurite haunt of- Siva; and this suggests the legend of 
Daksha’s sacrifice , the birth of UmA as the daughter 
of UimAlaya, and her marriage with Siva, the de - 
struction and renovation of the Deity of Love, the 
disrespect shown by Daksha to Siva, aqd the°punish- 
ment inflicted by the ministers of that, deity upon the 
patriarch and his abettors. The EkAmra wood it ap- 
peal’s was the place to which Siva repaired after these 


(Wilson’s VishAu Pur. p. x\i, Note 34 J 
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transactions, and hence its* holiness. It is so called, 
it is said, frdm a mango-tree (Amra) which flourished 
there in a former kalpa or great ajj|e. Accowiing to 
the description that follows*the legends above men- 
tioned in*great detail , its cfrcait’yas filled with^ar- 
de^ns, add tanks, «and palaces, and temples^ the latter 
dedicated to various Lingas; and it comprised many 
Ttrtha8,^or holy spots, as Viraja, Kepila, and others. 
Connected with it also was»the tract sacred to Vishfiu, 
or Purushottama Kshetra, which is nekt described; 
and then folld\9s* an a^oufit ot In dradyu mna , king of 
Avantf, by whom the temple of Vishfiii was first 
erected at this spot; ‘and tlie iniage of JagannMha, 
made for hhn by Viswakarman, originally set up. The 
proceedings of Indradyymna, on this occasion, are 
very fully narrated, and the account ejftends to the. 
forty-sixth chapter. 

The text then passes rather abruptly to a conver- ' 
sation betweep Vishhu and the -sage Markafideya, at 
the season of the destruction of the world, in which 
Vishi'm tells the Muni that, he is identical with all - 
thini^s, and that Siva is 4he same as himself. The 
espaml object of the legend is, however, tq account 
for the sanctity of a*pool Pilrushottama Kshetra, 
called the lak» of Markali^eya, froth its^being attached 
to a temple with a Linga, erected by the Muifi with 
the pemission of Vishnu , bathing in which tank fe^a 
work ofl merit. We hav8 th%n notices ©f other pools,* 
and ef trees and temples, with legends cotioerning 
their origin, and directions for b&thm^, praying and 
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worshipping at various shrines. Gopibus instructions 
hre given for the adoration of Purushottama or Jagan- 
hatha, Balar^ma, and Subhadrd; and a legend of tiie 
image of the former ns inCroduced, in which it is said, 
that it was originally made for ludra, but ojirried off 
from his capital, Aroaravati, by RuVaha; that on the 
conquest of Lanka by Rama, he left it with Vibhishaha, 
and that it was presented by him to Samudra (Ocean), 
by whom it was set up on the coast of Orissa. 

The ‘advantages of living and dying at Purushottama 
Kshetra are then exputiated upon, atid’it is said that 
many Rishis, or sages, resided there at the recom- 
mendation of Brahm4. 'Amongst them was the sage 
named Kandu, and the mention of his name leads to 
a story of Pramlocha, the nymph of heaven, who 
was sent by. Indra to interrupt Kandu’s austerities, 
bilt became enamoured of him, and sojourned with 
him for many ages upon earth. This story was trans- 
lated by the late M. Langlfes, and the translation forms 
I the' first article of the Journal Asiat ique” of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. 

The praises of VAsudeva, or Kfishfia, introduce an 
account of some of theAvat^ras ofVishfiH,ofBrahmd’8 
origin from him, arid’ the production and death of the 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha. All this, however, is 
but preliminary to a narrative of the birih and actions 
of^fishna, including the usual legends of Balardma, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddho, and ending with the 
death c of Krisbfia and the destruction of Dw^rakd. 
These subjects extend from the sixty -fifth to the 
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eighty-sixth„clwipter, and are, not only in their par- i 
port, but in their very language, the same & thosS 
which are found in the fifth boo^ of the^ Vishnu * 
Purdfia. 

A defies of chapters then* cnsdes on Srdddhas, or 
obsequial sacrifices, on cerc'monial and moral obser- 
vances,' on the duties of^he several castes, and on 
the merit of worshipping Vishfiu, acspecially at the 
Ekadasi, or eleventh day ofithe moon's iiM^rease, which 
topic is illustrated by several insipid legends.* These 
subjects* occdj^’ sixteen dhajJters. We then have a 
particular detail of the divisions of time, and the dura- 
tion and influence of the fouf Yugas, or ages, intro- 
ductory to a description ef the degeneracy of mankind 
in the last, or Kali age, and the periodical destruction 
of the world. » , 

When speaking of destruction, Vyasa, to whom fhe 
character of* narrator has been transferred in the * 
course of the work, Lomdharshana only repeating 
what his master had formerly ’said, describes absolute 
and final destruction, or the eternal cessation of exis^^ 
tent things, by the exemption of an ind’ivi^ual him- 
sel£jF|;om all existence;! and this leads to a^ question 
from the sages as to th5 nature of Yoga, or the prac- 
tice of that aJbstractiom By which final liberation is 
secured. In one copy of this Purdiia the answer is 
suspended by the abrupt insertion and evident* inter- 
polation* of several chapters, in which* an accounted* 
the sqiar dynasty of princes, from Vaivhswata to>R^ma, 
is repeated ; rfnd aome notice is fttkefi pf the origin* of 
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Soma, or the moon. These chapters 'are, however, 
Nearly ^out of plAce, and in another copy they are 
' wanting, VyAsa proceeding correctly to describe the 
means of obtaining e'manSipation. With this view he 
give| a sketch of thb Sdnlihya system of pbilpsephy, 
first in his own words , and then in', the words of the 
Muni Vasishtha, as addressed* formerly to King Ja- 
naka;* tiieir conversation also contains "a description 
of the practices of the Yogi, as suppression of breath, 
and particular postures, intended to w’ithdraw his 
senses more completely* fr<ftn eiXternal" objects. Mter 
describing the condition of the Sdttwika, or perfect 
' man, attained by thesS means,- and his becoming 
identified with V4sudeva or«*Ki‘i8h6a, the“work con- 
cludes with a panegyric upon itself, and dwells on the 
.vast benefits derived by all classes of men from pe- 
rusing it, or hearing it read. 

That this summary of the Bi’^hma Purafia faithfully 
represents its contents ks it is ordinarily met with, 
may be inferred from the concurrence of the two co- 
^ pies consulted , one belonging to myself, and one to 
Mr. Colebrooke. • In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Mannscrjpt^ in the Royal Libifury of Paris also^JipeV. 
of the Devanagari Mss., although erroneously deno- 
minated R&ma Sahasra Naina, “the thousand names 
of an extract from the Brihma'Pur&fia , is a 

pdttion of that work, and comprehends the chapters 
’t which relate to the* worship t)f the sun , and the sanc- 
tity of Purushdttama Kshetra, concurring, thei;efore, 
as far as it gdf s* with the copies here dnalyzed. It is 
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nevertheless obvious, that*8Utth a Br4hina Pur4ha 
has been here described, cannot iiave any preten,; 
sion to be considered as an ancient woric, a^<the ear- 
best of the Pur46as, or even as a Pur4ha at all. The 
first *few“ chapters may have belonged to a genuine 
and an*ancient composition, and some of the lateu 
sections' may be 'regarded as not incompatible with 
the character of a Purdna, but. the greater portion of 
the work belongs to*the cJass of Mdlnitiny as, > legen- 
dary and local descriptions of the greatness or holiness 
of particular temples,' or individual divinities. • The 
Brahma Purafia as we have it, is, for the most par^ 
the Miihatmya or legend of the sanctity of Utkala 
or Orissa. “ “ 

Although the holiness of Utkala is owing especially 
to its including in its limits Pjirushottama Kshet^a,’ 
the country between the Vaitarar'if and Rasakoila rivers, 
within which, on a low ran^e of sand-hills at Purf, 
st;ands the celebrated temple of Jagannath; yetithe 
Brahma Puraha also gives due honour to two bthei^ 
forms of^ Hindu superstition,* to the worship of the ** 
sun, and that'of Mahadeo 'm the same province, and 
thwi^ftay assis^ us to scjme conjecture of tho date of 
the work in its present ,tbrm. The great seat of the 
worship of called. Ekamra K4nana*in our text, is 
now known as Bhi^vane|wara, a ruined city consisting 
entirely, of deserted and dismantled to.wers and ten>- 
ples, safiretl to the worship of Mahddeo*'. The great* 


Stirliiij'. Accourtt of Orissa Proper or*Cuttack, ^Asiatic 
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temple was erected by Lalita Indra Kesarf, Rdj4 of 

Orissa, and was Completed a. n. 657.| Af what period 

the wor 3 hip declined , and the temples fell into decay, 

no where appears, ‘but %hese events were no doubt 

coupected with the ascendency of the atloration of 

Vishhu"or^Jagannath, which probably began M flourish 

in its greatest vigour subsequently to the twelfth 

century. '* ' ' 

The worship of the Smi seems to have enjoyed a 

more raodei'b prosperity, for the remarkable temple 

atKanarka, known td navigators as the Black Pagoda, 

was built by Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, A. i). 1241. 

It seems to have disputed for a season preeminence 

with the homage paid to Jagannath, for the temple of 

the latter divinity was constructed only forty -three 

years prior' to the Black Pagoda, or in a. o. 1198. 

Jagann&th however triumphed over his rivals, and 

the shrine of the Sun , and the temples of Mahadeo, 

are«now alike in a state "'of ruin : this could not have 
( 

‘been the case when the Bl'ahma Puraha celebrated 
‘their glories, and they would appear, at the time 
when the Puraha was compiled, to have divided the 
veneration of the Hindus wkli their more foitor^te 
competitor. The internal evidence which the work 
offers, therefo^’e, ibnders it exceedingly probable, that 
it waa composed in the 0001*86 of the thirteenth or 
^d^rteenth century, or after tiie worship of Jagannatha 

jiJ ‘ » j 

^ <1 

^e^afclies^ Vol. XVI. The local particulars- in the text are 
entirely derived‘s iVom tills admirable document. 
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predominated^ l>ut before Shra and the San hadialle^ 
into utter di&repute. ' * ^ 

•The work which is called the U^txra Khai^da, or 
“Last portion ” of the BrAhnfa Purdha, is, as has been 
observed^ always met with in a detached form,«and 
as^an inTlependent composition. The subjec|js <ff whicl\ 
it treats, are also of a character wholly dissimilar from 
those of the Brahma Parana, ^nd it is very 'obvious 
that there is no connexion between the fwo. hf there 
be any Piirva Khaiida, or prior section of the Brdhma 
Pu^na, of whic*h the^Uttara^BThadda is a continua- 
tion, it must be something very different from th^ 
work of which the preceding sunynary has been given. 

The Uttata Khahda 6f*the Brdhma Purdi^a consists 

of thirty-seven chapters, jcontaining about three thou- 

/ / 

sand stanzas. It is repeated by^Saunaka to Satduika,' 
as it was formerly narrated by Agastya to Supratika, 
a sage. It so far merits the denomination of ^rahma 
Puraha, that yt has Brahmd for its hero: commencing 
with his incestuous passion for Saraswatl, and thtf 
birth of a^son, Sumridika, in consequence. Sqmfidfka, 
being offended with his parent, ci^jsates, by arduous 
pes^nce, the brood of*Asuras or Titans, 1;^ whom 
the gods are defeated, ^nd Brahma is expelled from 
heaven. Brahtnd, howler, by pfopitjating Siva, is 
restored to his dignity and power, and employs ^iswaf- 
karman to build for him the city D^is^pura, bn ^ 
banks of the Balaj4 rivA*, the glory ahd sanctity of 
which stream it is the main purport *of the Vbr|c to 
panegyrize. • * * .' ^ 
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^ The Uttara KhahSa of “the Brahma* Puriha, th<?n, 
is nothing more than a Muhdtmya of the Balajd river; 
but whei'e the H^Iaja river flows, or where the city 
I of Drisyapura is. sitiiateif, are matters to be decided 
lonlyr by future inquiry. The work itself dffiords no 
geograjJhiyal intimations, except that the Scene of 
Brahma’s penance and sacrifice, in pi’opitiation of Siva, 
and of various forma pf his goddess, IXiVi or Uina, is 
laid in the liorth Drisyapum means merely the 
“beautiful efty”; and other appellations given to it 
are derived from legends peciAliar to this work,^nd 
eftbrd no help in its verification. The Balaja river is 
called also the Bnihina brada, “the lake of Bi'ahma”, 
from his iiaving performed ’penance on its borders; 
and Barianasa, “the destroyer of arrows”, having 
cured the gods when wounded by the shafts of the 
demons. ' As personified , the stream is on one occa- 
sion identified with Nandini or Sakambhari Devi, and 
the, datter goddess is the 'tutelary divinity of Sambher, 
Und other places in Bajputaila The lake of Brahma 
hiight b,e thought to refer to the celebrated lake *)f 
Pushkara, where, is still ’the only shrine known in 
India to be .dedicated to Brdhma; but the Baii^iA is 
always described as a river, a' great river, a Mahanadi, 
not a lake: the rfame meaife “Strength -born”, the 
sti'eam being produced by the power «>of the gods; an 
ap^elhition thp<t offers no aid in discovering its di- 
rection, and lio such name occurs in the ancient or 
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inoderu geography of Indi». In B4Aan&i^, however, 
we have in ’all probability -the origfiial of Sanaa , or 
Snnass, a river rising in MarwAr, an^ flowing^ into the 
C'hambal; and the Uttara KAa]!id& df.the Brahma Pd- 
raiha- ie^ therefore most probably the local legeijjd of 
sotne teinple in Gentral India, which is now fti ruins, 
and the iiieinory of which has passed away. There is 
nothing hi the* record that survives, of intere^ or im- 
portance, as it is made «p chiefly ol» accounts of 
battles between the gods and demons, aftid praises of 
thi^holiness oT'flie rivjer, Interhiixed with puerile le- 
gends of local invention , and thinly interspersed with 
others belonging to the generat body of Paurahik fiction. 

The Uttara Khahda'of the Brahma Pnnhha is not 
to be confounded with the Brahniottara Khahda, a 
section of the Skanda Puraiia. * 


• • 

From tl.e Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol V (1B38), p. 280# 


II. PAl^MA PURA^A. 

The Padma l^xtrana, >^ich in the PauriAik lists oc- 
copies the se«ond places *and in ite own enumeration 
the first, is a work of considerable extent; acc'ordit>g 
to the best authorities, and to its own stateineots^^it 
consists* of fifty -five thdtisatid 8lolkas,*<ind the copies* 
that {ire current actually contain little less than^that 
number, or about. 50,000. 
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' The P4dma PurMa occurs in various portions — 
Wicording to its own text in five — the first of which 
treats of the appearance of Virat or Brahm4, and 
primary creation,; it is tet-tned thePaushkara, or SnskH 
Nianda, The second describes the formation and 
divisions of the earth, and v^oiis places of pilgrimage, 
whence it is called the Bhikni, or Tirtha Khanda. The 
third contains an account of the regions above the 
earth, and of some celebrated princes, and is called 
the Swarga Khafida. The genealogies of princes are 
comprised in the fourth part; and the fifth, containing 
Brahma Gita, explains the means by which 
moksha, or final emancipation, may be attained. This 
is the specification of the divisions of the Pnrana 
which is given in the first chapter of the Sfishti 
..Khanda, but it is not very exactly applicable to the 
work as. it occurs. The three first portions are rightly 
denominated the Sfishti, Bhiimi, and Swarga Khahdas ; 
butothe fourth is called the Patala Khanda, from its 
opening with a description of Patala, the regions under 
, the earth; and the fifths or Uttara Khanda, is by no 
means restricted to philosophical discussion. There 
is currei;^^, however, a sixth division, the Kriyi«X'^a 
Sira, which treats of the practice of devotion, and 
more nearly corresponds to the definition of the fifth 
portion given in the text. • 

ThePaushkara, or SrishU Khanda consists of forty- 
fsix chapters amd about 8500' stanzas. Lomaharshafia, 
the disciple of 'Vyisa, sends his son Ugrasraves the 
Sfita to Nainoisharafiya, to relate the Purifias to 
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Saunaka and bther Rishis. assembled at that plat^. 
At Saunaka^s request he communicates to them thaft 
Puraiia, whicli, from its containing account of the . 
lotus (Padina), whence Bralimd appeared in ’order to 
create world , is termed the P4dma Pur&ha. Sdta, 

in replying, proclkims also Ifis right by birth »nd*pro- 
fessiou'to narrate the Pyrihas, which ^ere in the 
present Kalpta imparted, by VishAu ip the MatsyS. ava- 
tara to lirahinA, and. by lym to the gods in the first 
instance, and in the second to Loma^arshlna, by 
V}iasa,* who •wis a fqi’in ef Bmhma. We have here 
also the assertion that the PurAAas consisted originally 
of lOU kotis, a thousand luiHion of stanzas, of whi(fii 
400,000 were thought ‘sufficient* for the instruction of 
man — the rest being preserved by the gods. SAta 
then recapitulates all that he purposes 4o narrate to 
the Rishis, the whole of whicR he says was formerly 
imparted by* Brahma to his will > begotten son , the 
patriarch Pulastya, by whom it was related af Ganga- 
dwara to Prince Bhishiiia; in fact, therefore, Pul&st^ 
is the person to whom this portion of the P&dma Pu- 
rina is properly to be asqpibed. * 

^Pulastya, at the request of Bhishma, instructs him 
how the univSrse was framed, ^'he process is as usual 
in the PuraA^s that o*i Che Sinkjbya philosophy, or 
from the ^rpal Pradhana proceed successively M^a- 
hat, Ahankara, the sdhses, the rudimeutal elpm^ts, 
and tLe gross elements, to whi6h iif /uperadded die 
egg .of creation, as in Manu. Creatktn, hoyryver, is 
the will and act. of the uncreated supreme Br^hifla, 
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•who takes the form of Pu^usha, and iif that character 

['I' ' 

hifuses into Prakfiti the germ of activity.. Brahma is, 
,i<(i his various functions, Brahma, Vishiiu, and Siva; 
but there is a peculianty in this chapter which de- 
serves notice: the diflFerdnt Purahas cominoAiIy iden- 
tify eithgr Vishnu or Siv& with the Supreme," but in 
this pai’t ot the P^dina, Brahma and Brahma, 'the in- 
strument and first of <Teation , ai;e represented 

as the same; fhe primeval ^ excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Brahma, in the form of Brahmsi and the rest, 
is the creation and thet creator, preserves and is 
served, devours and is devoured, the first immaterial 
cause being, as is connvion in the pantheism of the 
Purtifias, also the material capse and substance of the 
universe; notwithstanding, however, the character 
here given to Brahma, the P/idma Piiraiia is, ac- 
cowJing to its own cla^5sification, a Vaishiiava Puniha, 
and deserves that character by its frequent intimation 
of the supremacy of VishAu. 

The third chapter contains an account of the divi- 
sk>us of time, from an instant to the life of Brahma, 
conformably to the usual Paurhiiik chronology, and 
in •words common to different PurAiias. This is intro- 
ductory to the renewal of creation, after a night of 
BrahmA, when that* deity, in the character of Vishnu, 
assumed the form of a boar, and having placed the 
eal^h upon the waters, created its several divisions, 
^nd peopled thietn with ankna^. and inanimate.beings. 
I^Te ha^i'^e then another detail of the creation, rather 
of ft mystical description, in which the different orders 
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of beings proceed from loodified conditions of tbe^ 
body of Brahm^. These not multiplying, Brahmd pro?* 
duces the Prajapatis, from his willj^^then the Rudra^, • 
then SwayanibhuvaManu, whosc<d.aughters,AklUl and 
Pras&ti , .raaiTied to Daksha’arid Ruchi, give birth to 
daughters, who ^re espoused to the Rishis , •forming 
the earlier patriarchal faipilies , which are evidentijr 
nothing niorerfban an allegorical representatien^f the 
institution of moral pbligfctions and ceremonial rites 
by certain holy personages, the first ttiacherl of the 
flwdu I’eligiom* All Jhese d^ails occur in the same 
order, and in essentially the same words, in the early 
chapters of the Vishnu PurMa*. * 

The same identity ‘continues with regg-rd to the 
origin of Lakshmf from the chuniing of the ocean, 
but the parallel is then suspended by tho introduction 
of tlie story of Daksha’s sacriffee , which is narrated 
at some length. We have then an account of the fa- 
mily of the second Daksha, rfs in the Vishnu and pther 
PurAiias — short notices of the several Manwantaras-r 
the story of Veiia and Prithu — the origin of Vai- 
vaswata’and the descendants of the sun in tlie line of 
Il^shwaku toSrutayus, ^vho it is said was killed in the 
great war. The geneuIOgj' of this* chapter is little else 
than a string j:)f names ,«£rnd agrees with that given in 
the Kdrm.'T aijd Matsya Puriiiias better tha»i wUh 
that of the Vishnu. * , / 

Bhishma then requests t» be iiTfonh^d of the origin 
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and nature of the Pitfis , or progenitor of mankind ; 
ill reply to which, Pulastya describes the Sr4ddha, 
'dr offerings to deceased ancestors, and the merits of 
its celebration , jiarticularly at Gayd. These subjects, 
illustrated by the story of Brahmadatta, as ^.t occurs 
also in t^e Hari Vansa*, occupy three chapters, from 
the ninth to the eleventh . inclusive. The two next 
chapters' contain , an account of the dynasty of lunar 
princes to the time of K’Hshhs and his immediate 
posterity, ra*her more in detail than the solar ge- 
nealogy, but the same m'substance as ih’other Purdnas. 

We have next a series of legends relating to the 
wars between the gods alid Titans or Asuras, which, 
although not restricted to the Pddma Purana, are in 
some degree peculiar in their order and details. The 
Asuras are described as enjoying the ascendency over 
thtJ DevAtds, when Vrihaspati, taking advantage of 
their leader Sukra’s being enamoured of a nymph of 
heaven, sent by Indra to ihterrupt his penance, comes 
amongst the former as Sukra^, and misleads them into 
ii’religion by preaching heretical doctrines; the doc- 
trines and practices he teaches are Jain, and in a 
preceding passage it is said thbt the sons of Raji em- 
braced the Jina Dharma — notices which are of some 
value with regard to the age af the compilation. 

< An inquiry into the cause of the enmity that pre- 
vailed between the two heroes, Karha and Arjuna, 
rsuggests a curious legend of a quarrel between Brahmd 
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and l^ivs, in wliich a being <born from the perspiration 

of the former puts the latter to flight. Siva rapairs to 

Vishhu, who offers to put alms intO|i^iva’s dish, when * 

Siva pierces the hand of Viihhu*, and the blood that 

flows in ^consequence Alls the Kapdia, and becomes a 

Nara, % man — the saint Nara in another biHh, and 
* • • • • 
Arjuna in another. Brahmd’s progeny becomes in a 

succeedmg eiistence Karha, and hence the* hostility 

of the two, the legend considering them evidently as 

types of the followers of Brahmd and of Siva in a 

contest foi* superiority. The same notion of a struggle 

between the two sects prevails in what follows. Tlie . 

lustre of Brahma’s fifth h ead ex ci tes t he envy of the 

gods, and*Siva, at Their suggestion, tears it off. To 

expiate the crime of injuring a Brahman, Siva, by the 

advice of Vishfiu, repairs to various Tfrthas, and this 

leads to the Pushkara Mdhdtmya, or- the descripfion 

of* the holiness of Pushkara or Pokhar Lake near * 

Ajmtr, a sul^ect that more or less pervades the rest 

of the Snshti Khanda from the fifteenth chapter to , 

the end. , * . 

The praises of Pushkara, instructions for bathing 
and worshipping there* and the efficacy or, gifts and 
sacrifices penonned at this sflcred spot, are abun- 
dantly interspersed with legends, Some peculiar to the 
work and to the subject, and others belonging to the 
general body of tradition and mythology, but r^fj^er 
arbitrarily connected ifl the Pdamal^rMa with the 
sanctity of Pushkara. Of the former* class* we^ have 
Brahm&’s throwing down a lotus *(JPu6hkara) from 
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heaven , whence the name of the pladh where it fell ; 
hiB performing a Alenin sacrifice there; bis marriage 
• i^th G&yatrf; th^ disjJeasure of his. former bride SA- 
vitri, in consequence of 'Jthich she denounced impre- 
cations on all the gods and Brahmans; the metamor- 
phosis of King Prabhanjana to a tiger, and his liberation ; 
the fidelity of the cow NandA, and. her elevation to 
heaveh; find similar stories, some of whioh are curious, 
but most puerile. Of fictions which are to be found 
in several other Purafias, w'e have the death of Vri- 
trasura by Tndra’s vajrA, or thunderbolt, /ormed^of 
the bones of the sage Dadhichi, and Agastya’s hum- 
bling the Vindhya mountain, diinking up the ocean, 
and destroying the Asuras who had sought refuge 
beneath its waters. The bed of the ocean was after- 
wards replenished by King Bhagiratha when he brought 
the Ganges from heaven. 

' The subjects that next occur are Vratas , or acts of 
self-denial and devotion, th be performed on particular 
occasions, as on the third lunation of each month in 

, the year, when worship is to be addressed to some 
form or other of GAurl, either with or without her 
consort Siva; also on certain' specified days, as the 
Vibhiita DwAdasi, Visnka DwAdasf, KalyAfia Saptami, 
Bhaiml EkAdasf, ai»l others^<■- illustrated as usual by 
legends, amongst which the birth ofeVasishtha and 
A^tya occurs, and the story' of the latter’s drinking 
jhe ocean is rejleate'd as introductory to the efficacy 
of worshipping Agastya at Pushkara Tirtha. Mdr- 
kradeya Muni’s, going in pilgrimage *o Pushkara gives 
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occasion to sofne account •of hina, and of his intei*- 
course with R&macfaandra, who p&ssed a mouth ^t 
Pushkara, and performed Srdddha |hei‘e when on hib* 
way to the scene of his exill , circumstances of which - 
the k4*n^yaha takes no nolice. Kshemankarf Devf, ' 
a^forin* of Durga residing at Pushkara, is wooed by 
Mahish'4sura, whose origui is related; he attempts to 
carry her ofiPHay force, but is slain, .and an account is 
then given of some, other exploits of* the goddess. 
We have then a eulogium of the meritsof giving food 
and drink, illfistrateil by* thb -punishment of Sweta, 
king of Ilavi‘ita-varsha, condemned to gnaw his own 
bones after death, as a peflance for his omitting to' 
distribute •food in chaaity whilst he live;d; and by 
anecdotes of Kaiuachandra, including the history of 
Daiida, after whom the Dahdakarahya, or great 
southern forest, was named; Kama acts as an umpire 
between a vulture and owl in a dispute for a nest, • 
and the nest^being assigned to the owl, the’vujture, 
who was King Brahmadatta, condemned to this tfan^ ^ 
formation, resumes his form and goes to heaven. AftM* 
returning to Ayodhya, and celebrating the H4jasdya 
sacrifice, Kama again fravels to the South, and pays 
a visit to Viblifshaha: tin his qnifting Lankd he broke 
down the bridge that ednnected tthe island with the 
main land, and on his way home visited Pushkara and 
shook hands with Bra(im4. . 

* 0^9 

After these legends* w& have an* account of thg 
creation in the Padma Kalpa, prefaced by. a* second 
detail of the divisions of time, cK)sifig*in a periodical 
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dissolution; daring which Nirdyaha, sleeping upon the 
'j^aters, is beheld tiy M&rkaMeya Muni, who, by de- 

• ^re of the deity, |nters the celestial body, and beholds 
in it all existent things. This legend occurs in several 
Puraiias, particularly in *that which bears the name 
of the Muni*. Brahma, then becoming manifest from 
a golden lotus, creates the world and its divisions out 
of th^ several paWts of^the lotus, whentfg this period 
of creation is called the P^ma Kalpa. After the for- 
mation *of the world , and the destruction of the de- 
mons Madhu and Ka.rti[bha w^o sought to destroy 
Brahmi., by VishAu, the work proceeds as before, 
through the intervention*of the mind-engered PrajA- 
patis, the ^laughters ofDaksha, and progftny ofKa- 
syapa. The concluding chapters describe the wars of 
the gods and demons, the destruction of MAya and 
K^anemi by Vishnu , and the bii’th of Skanda for the 

• destruction of TAraka, the overthrow and death of 
the demon, and Skanda’b marriage with DevasenA. 

, iiThen,” concludes SAta, “Pulastya departed, and 
^ Bhfshma having become^ filled with true knowledge, 
returned to his govCTnment*of HAstinapura.” A final 
chapter contains a tolerably ccfpious index of the con- 
tents of the S^ishfi Khanda. * 

« 

Bhwni Khanda. •The second division .of the PAdma 
PurAAse is of much the same extent as (the first, con- 
taining* about 7500 stanzas, which are distributed 
^ongst 133 shdrt chapters, {t opens with a question 
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put by the Kishis to Siita , how it happened that Pra- 
hr4da, or Prahldda, a daitya, and* natural enemy (Jf 
the gods, could have been inspired |vith the dcvotiofi • 
he entci^ined for VishAu/ and finally united with 
that deity. SAta replies by stating, that the same 
questicfti had been formerly asked of Brahma by Vyasa, 
and he repeats Brahma’s answer as Vydsa had com- 
municated it'fio him, which is a nairative of Prahl&da’s 

• a 

birth and actions in a preceding kalpa. > This allusion 
to Prahl&da, it may be observed, without any pre- 
liminary detail^*, implies A knowledge of his history, 
which can only be derived from some earlier work; 
what this may have been , it is^ not very possible fo 
ascertain , *as the legend ‘occurs in several Puratias, 
and mention is made of Prahlada in the Mahabharata. 
For his character, however, of a devout worshipper 
of Vishiiu, the Vishiiu Purana and Bhagavata Ure 
the especial authorities*. * 

In order to account for Vrahlada’s eminence, as a 
Vaishiiava, Siita repeats a story of Sivasarman, Am 
Brahman of Dwaraka, whq had five sons, equally < 
remarkable for their piety and filial devotion. The 
latter is put to the test In various ways by their father, 
and being proof against eveiy trial, the father and the 
four elder sons are united after death with Vishnu; 
Somasarman , »the fifth son , was also desirous of the 
same elevation, and was engaged at Salagrdma Ks^etra 
* > : 

* .[Vishiiu Pur. I, 17-20. BhSg^v. Pur. til, 4-6! €ee Bnr- 
nonfs Pref. ad Vol»III, p. viii ff. LaSSeii,*^;ld. Alt. IV, 586 t.] 
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in that contemplation on Vishi'm which it is the great 
object of this part of the Padina Puraiia "to inculcate 
Ss the most efficacious means of union wnth the divi- 
nity, as it is here said, “Yhe imperishable state is not 
obtained by sacrifice, by penance, by abstract medi- 
tation, ‘by holy knowledge, but % thinkiifg uppn 
Vishnu: the destroyer of Madhu is not beheld thi*ough 
gifts *or*through»pilgrimage, but throdgh the union 
that is effected by intense oontemplation : the Brahman 
enters *the stmte of Vishiiu by the road of profound 
mental identification.”* Whilst Soma'karman is En- 
deavouring to effect this coalescence, an alarm spreads 
through the hermitage thhtthe Daityas are approching, 
and a loud clamour ensues, which distracts Ms thoughts, 
and fills his mind with fear of the foes of the gods; he 
dies whilst under these apprehensions, and is conse- 
quently boi’n again as a member of that race which 
engrossed his last thoughts. He is born as Prahhida, 
the son of Hmaiiyakasipu* a daitya, bu^ from the in- 
ijuence of his former life a wt)i’shipj)er of Vishnu. In 
the war between the gods and demons, however, he 
takes part with his ^family, and is killed by the discus 
of Vishriu. He is again born of the same parents awd 
with the same name*, &ud is tlien the Prahhida who is 
the hero of the^usuiil story,’ the pious son of an im- 
pious lather, the latter of whom wa» destroyed by 
Vis^fiu in the Nfisinha, or man -lion avatara, and the 
/ormer was raisbd to the'raifk of Indra for his life, 
and finally united with^Vishiiu. The Padma Puv4ha, 
ttfefefore, in bdrihwihg the subject of this legend from 
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other sources,. lias added td it circumstances peculiaj^ 
to itself, evidently of sectai'ial tenor, and comparatively 
recent invention. i 

The elevation of Prahlada to ’the rank of king of 
heaven*-^ dignity which no other Purahas assign Jiim, 
al1;hough they make him monarch over a division of. 
Pdt^la — suggests -to the fiishis an inquiry intd the 
nature of celestial dominion, and ufton whom’ and by 
whom it is conferred ^ and this introducers a legend of 
the birth of a king of the gods, or Indrrf, as the son 
of Kasyapa and Aditi^ in ’consequence of a boon to 
that effect promised to Aditi by Vishnu. Kasyapa’s 
other wives, Diti and Danu, tile njothers of the Daityas 
and Danavas, feeling mortified at the inferiority «)f 
their children to tho.se of, their sister -wife Aditi, Ka- 
syapa, in order to console them, enters upon along 
philosophical disquisition upon the nature of body and 
soul. The discussion is conducted in the forqi of an 
allegory, in wjiich the Senses endeavour to negotiate 
a perpetual alliance with ‘Soul, and Soul, after several'* 
vain struggles to evade all connexion with th§ Senses,* 
at last escapes from them altogether by the aid of 
maditation. , , 

After describing the,’ determination of the chief 
Daityas to raise themselves to a Idvel .with the gods 
by arduous per/ance, the Kishis rather abruptly asli 
Siita to tell them the stoiy of a Brahiqan called Sur 
vrata, the son of Somasarman and SumSnBs, who was • 
a devoted worshipper of Vish^^u , anil Vho beba/ne^ 
therefore, in a futare birth, Indra, the ^u of Kg^yapa 
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Aditi. The legend iff an insipid ‘sectarial fiction, 
but contains some curious matter, especially regarding 
’ virtue and vice, ^e reward of the former and punish- 
ment of the latter after ^eath, the road to the judg- 
mei^t-seat of Yama, his appearance, and tlK tortures 
,to whidh sinners are condemned. ^The text then re- 
verts to the austerities of the demons, and particularly 
those df Hirai'iyakasjpu, .which com{fel Brahrad to 
grant hini a* boon that he shaH not be slain by any 
living creatflre; it therefore becomes necessary for 
Vishhu to destroy him iif th® non -descript form of 
,the Nrisinha; whilst in the Avatara of the boai’, he 
puts to death HirauyakSha and other demons. These 
events are briefly referred toy and are but introductory 
to a longer legend of the birth of Vritra, the son of 
Diti, for the destruction of Indra, and of his being 
circumvented and slain by the deity. We have then 
the stqry of Indra’s cutting to pieces another offspring 
of piti, destined to be his foe whilst yef in the womb, 
—and thus giving rise to the forty-nine Maruts or winds. 
* In like manner as Indra was made king of the gods, 
different persons ^r things'wei’c appointed by Brahmd 
supreme over their respective orders of beings; and 
amongst these , the list of which conforms with that 
which occurs^ in 6ther Pur^as, Pfithu, the son of 

Vena,' was made monarch of the earth. This leads to 

* # ,. 

the story of yeha and Pfithu, which is narrated in 
- the usual manner and cu^iflary words ; but a supple- 
ment *is'^ added to the legend of Vena, which is peculiar 
to th^ Pur&hh.*’ According to thiB,<Tun^a, the son of 
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Atri, having propitiated N4r4ya6a., by penance, ob- 
tained a sort equal to Indra; this son was Veha, who 
was made by the Rishis the first king of the §arth; he * 
commenced his reign auspicioudy, but lapsing into 
the Jain heresy, the sages de|)Osed him and pummelled 

hini until the Nishada, or progenitor of the wifd races, ' 

* • * * 
was extracted from his left thigh, and Pfithu from his 

right arm. Being freed fhom gin by the birfh of the 
Nish4da, V'^eiia retires to the banks of the Narmada, 
where he performs penance in honour ol^Vishriu, who 
appears to hiin*, and read^ him a lecture on the merit 
of gifts of various kinds, especially at different holj 
places or Tfrthas. But perso'hs ^re also considered as 
Tfrthas, a8*a Guru, a father, a wife; and in illustration 
of this latter, Vishnu tells a story of Sukala, the wife 
of a V aisya, who, having gone on a pilgrimage, leaves 
Sukala in great affliction ; her female friends come *to 
console her, and their conversation includes many 
precepts for ^he conduct of 'women, exemplified^ by 
narratives. Sukala continuing to mourn for her ab-’"» 
sent lord , Kamadeva and Indfa attempt to seduce hei** 
from her faith, but are foiled, and, she remains faith- 
ful to her husband, who returns from pilgrimage, and 
receives blessings fron/ heaven hi recompense of the 
virtues of his wife. • ’ • . 

Another series of tales is recited by Vishnu, in 

■9 * ^ 

illustration of a parent’s being ^a Tfrtha, or holy 
shrine. ■•It commences ^itlf an accodut of the filial* 
piety. of Sukarman, the son of Kuiid&la, a Brahman 
of Kurukshetra, but branches off into 'several, other 
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stories: one of the most remarkable oT these is a nar- 
rative, of which* the original is to be found in the 
^ahabhXrata*. liiat of YayXti’s transferring his infir- 
mities to his son Ptiru.* It is embellished, however, 
in tjiis place, with much additional matter, begins 
with Yhydti’s being invited by Indivi to heaven , and 
being conveyed on the way thither.by Matali^ Indra’s 
charioteer. A philosophical conversation takes place 
between the king and Matali, in which the imperfection 
of all corpoi^al existence, and the incomplete felicity 
of every condition of fife &re discussVdl These attri- 
,butes belong, it is said, even to the gods themselves, 
for they are affected wfth disease, subject to death, 
disgraced* by the passions of lust and anger, and are 
Consequently instances of iiuperfection and of miseiy. 
Various degrees of vice are then described, and their 
prevention or expiation are declared to be the worship 
of Siva or Vishiiu, between whoni there is no differ- 
ence; they are but one, as is the case indeed with 
‘PrahmX also; for “Brahma," Vishiiu, and Maheswara, 
'are one form, though three gods: there is no differ- 
ence between the three:* the difference is that of 
attributes alone.” The result of the conversatioruis; 
that Yayati returns to earth where, ^y his virtuous 
administration, he Venders alhhis subjects exempt from 
passion and decay. Yama, complaies that men no 
Venger ^ie, andlndra sends Kainadeva and his daughter 

' ' . * * -t-*—.-. 

, [I, *3167 Bh^av.„Pur. IX, 18 f. Vishnu Pur. hV, 10. 

Gf. Li^n, Ind.* A^t. 1', Aohang I, xvni.] 
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Asnivinduinatf *to endeavour .to exeite passion in the 
breast of Y^Ati; they succeed, an^ it is in order to 
become a fit husband for the latter tliat the aged king ’ 
applies , to his sons to give ^ him ’their youth in ex- 
change* ft>r his decrepitude.^ As elsewhere rel%ted, 
thgy air refuse, except Ptiru, the youngest. ‘After a 
time, however, Yayati is prevailed upon by the* per- 
suasion pf his''young bride, at the in^igation dfindra, 
to go to heaven , on •whiclt he restores *his youth, to 
^Ptiru, and proceeds with his subjects td Indra, who 
seifds them to l§iva, a«d Ke directs them to Vishhu, 
in whose sphere they obtain a final abode. » 

We then come to* a series ot*nai;rative8 in illustration 
of the asseftion that a Guru, or spiritual preceptor, 
is a Tfrtha. Chyavana, tjic son of Bhfigu. wandering 
over the world in pilgrimage, conies to the south bank 
of the Narmada, where a Linga, called Q inkara , “is 
erected; and having worshipped it, he sits under an 
Indian fig-tree, where he overhears a conversation 
between Kunjara, an old parrot, and his four sons,’* 
in which^ the latter relate to the former w]jat they* 
have beheld in their flight during, the day. Several 
stories are narrated, the moral of which is the same, 
the good effects of venprating holy men, and' medi- 
tating upon Vishnu. Inlhe course* of tjhem, the effi- 
cacy of various holy places in expiating sin Is de- 
scribed,, and in one of the stories^ it appears that Xb^ 
Ganges,* the lake Manasa, Prayaga, thishkara, and • 
Benares, are of less sanctity tjian the river iievA or 
Narmadd in various parts of its course, 'as at th§ con- 
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flaence of the Kubja, Kapili, Meghandda, and Chichukd, 
at Saiv&gara, Bhngukshetra, Mahishinatf, Srikaiitha, 
and Mahdaleswafa, places which are little known 
beyond their immediate ^vicinity, and of which the 
speq^cation indicates the local origin of th)^ ^art at 
least o^the Purdiia. One long narrative is peculiar 
to the work , and relates to the desti’uction of the de- 
mon Ttfhda by Nahu^ha, the son of ^us, and the 
marriage of the latter with^ilsokasundari, the daughter 
of Pdrvati. We have also an account of the destruc- 
tion of Viturida, tlie son oPTuada, by’Bhagavati hbr- 
«elf. Eunjara then relates to Ohyavana an account 
of the preceding birtjis of his sons and himself. 

After this, Vishnu desires •Vena to demand a boon, 


and he solicits to be incorpoi’ated with the deity; 

Vishnu tells him first to celebrate an Aswaniedha, 

after which the. king shall become one with himself, 

and he^ then disappears. The conversation between 

Vena and Vishnu extends- from the fortieth to the end 

r-of the one hundred and eighteenth chapter. 

' Pfithu enables his father Veiia to consummate the 
' * 

sacrifice, by which he is bnited to Vishnu, and this 
incident illustrates the efficacy of a son considered <as 
a Tirtha. The Jangarna, or qiioveable T^rthas, being 
thus disposed (>f; Sfita proceeds, in the words of Vy&sa, 
to describe the Sthavara, the fixed 6r geographical 


Xtrthas. The, principal of those that are named are 
f Pushkara, Mah'^kala, the'Narmada, the Chai^auvati 


or Chambal, Arbuda or. Abd, Prabhdsa, the confluence 
of the, Saras wati wifh the ocean, Dw&rayati, and the 
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mouths of the Indus, the Vitastd river, the source of 
the Devikay K&inakhya in As^m, &nd Kurukshetra* 
Ihere are many others, most of w^ich are now un^ 
known : one called RdmahAda,* the lake of R4ma, 
introdiices the familiar legend of Parasur4ma, and his 
destruction of the warrior r^e, which is told in the 
usual strain , but .more concisely than in some 'other 
works. The'isubject ofTlrthas continues to* the end 
of the hundred and twenty^seventh chapter. 

In the next chapter the compiler seents to have re- 
collected the purport qf the appellation of this part of 
the Padina Puraiia, and the Rishis ask’ Siita to giv^ 
them a description of the earth; in reply, he repeats 
an account'attributed toithe great serpent iiesba, and 
related by him to Vtoj^dyana and other sages as- 
sembled at the coronation of Vasuki as king of the 
serpent race, in which the seven Dwipas, or insular 
zones, that form the earth, and the Lokdloka mountiun 
which surrounds the whole, dre described in t£e usual 
manner. In the account of Jambu-dwipa we l&avq., 
the usual details concerning the several Varshas, an^ 
mountains that separate them and Mount Iileru and 
its surrounding elevatiohs. The details, however, are 
not very particular or •full, and are exclusively of a 
mythological character.* * • 

The last chapter of this khaMa, as well as^hat of 
the Srishti khanda, confaius a tolerably copious.index. 

Swavga Khanda. The third divisidn of the Padma^ 
Purdha consists of about 4000 stanzas in forty chapters ; ' 
it carries on the (Ualogue betweeir^^a and the ifidhls 
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■with which the previous portion conclifrled, and which 
continues to 'repeat. 

* V4tsyayana hfving asked Sesha to give him and 
the .other Munis a descri^iou of the regions above the 
earth, the snake-god replies by referring to a conver- 
sation (Ai this subject between a messenger of ^/ishhu 
and King Bharata. The mention of the latter suggests 
to Vatsy4yana t® inquire into his history; and the 
first five chapters of the work aoe appropriated to the 
narrative of Sakuntala and Dushyanta, in which the 
drama of Kalidasa is evidently /he autlil)rity that has 
been followed. Bharata, the son of Dusliyanta,’ after 
r'eigning with glory, bec<fmes a worshipper of Vishnu, 
in consequence of which Suwanda, a sertant of the 
deity, is sent to convey the king, after his resigning 
his crown to his souj^ to Vaik?Ihtha. On the way Bha- 
rata asks him to .give 'him an account of the regions 
which they traverse, and Sunanda accordingly de- 
scribes to him the situatio'h and extent of the different 
Jiokas or spheres above the earth. The same con- 
trivance occurs in other works, and especially in the 
K4si Ehahda of the Skanda«Pur4ha, from which pos- 
sibly the idea has been borrowed. , 

The atmosphere, planetary ifegions, heaven, and the 
four upper world^j,* Mahar,*Jana, Tapas, and Satya, 
ase noticed briefly in the usual manner, and above 
these v placed^ Vaikuhfha, the heaven of Vishiiu, ac- 
, cording to this •authority.* Ktecurring to the subject, 
Suoanda*then -proceeds^ to describe in detail the sub- 
divisions of thesd super -terrene realms, the Lokas or 
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spheres, inhabi&d by various orders of beings, as the 
Bhdtas, PiMehas, Gandharbas, Vidy^haras, and Apsa* 
rasas, adverting also to the circumstances which* • 
people these afirial district^, or obtain for mortals 
a place, ki them after deatK. When describing the 
Apsaratoka, Sunanda relates the story of Piii*iSravas 
and Urvasf after the ordinary Panrahik fashion, (wit^ 
the addition that Puniravas, by worshipping the Gran- 
dharbas, obtained a> residence with IVvast in the 
sphere of the nymphs, and that Bharat, by* trans- 
ferring fo hini the nieyit (rf all the sacrifices he had 
performed in honour of Vishiiu, enabled him to pro- 
ceed to Vaikiifitha. * 

> 

We havt? then accouiks *of the Lokas of the sun, 
Indra, Agni,Yama, theDikp41as, Varuiia, Vayu, inter- 
spersed with stories. At the Loka of Kuvera an ac- 
count of the origin of Ravaha, and his expelling Kti- 
vera from Lanka is related. The lunar sphere, or 
Tioka of Soma, affords occasion for the usual legends 
of the birth of Soma and of Biidha, of Daksha’s cursing. . 
Soma to be afflicted with consumption, as the punish-* 
nient of his neglecting alldiis wives except one, l?o- * 
hilii, and his consequent alternations of increase and 

wane. In like’ manner the Loka* cif Saturn introduces 

» 

the story of his birth freiri the wke of the sun, and 
that of Dhruva,8uggests the legend of Dhruva’s ado- 
ration of Vishnu , and tis elevation to^ the dignity of 
the Polar Star. After rising abo*ve rids sphere, and, 
passing by the upper Lokas , which ttre again J)riefly 
described, Bhai*ata is carried by Silnallda to Vaikuntha. • 
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V4tgy&yaiia then asksl^esha to tell Mtn what princes 

of the solar and* lunar races, who were celebrated 

• Vhen oil earth iofc their religious* acts, were raised 'to 

heayen. Sesha in repl^ repeats several narratives, 

which seem to be preserved in their most anciant and 

authenlic form in the i{dm4yaha and Mah4Mi4rata, 

ai»d to have been thence transferred to the Pur4has 

with^various degi'ees of detail and modification. In 

this work they are narrated at length, and embellished 

occasionally «with additions, which are evidence of a 

corrupt taste and of a c'ompara|:ively r&c'ent date. The 

parratives are Sagara’s exploits and sacrifice, the 

death of his sons by KapHa’s wrath, the birth of Bhagi- 

ratha and^is bringing Gangd upon earth; the origin 

of the demon Dhundhu, here called the son of Madhu, 

and his destruction by Kuvalaydswa, thence termed 

Dhundhum&ra; the ge*nerosity of King Sivi in offenng 

his own flesh to rescue a pigeon from the gripe of a 

hawk, the birds being i!i fact Indra and Agni, who 

..Jiad assumed their shape to put the benevolence of 
/ 

^ivi to the test; his further trial by Brahma; the sacri- 
‘ fice of Marutta; Divodisa's reign at Kasl; Siva’s re- 
gaining possession of that sacred city; and the biijbh 
and piety of Mdndhaftfi. * 

At an Af^auie^a performed by M4ndh&t]H, the 
tang is visited by N&rada, and a conversation takes 
plaqe,.-in which the sage gives a brief description of 
,the course oft creation cenfdrmably to the S&nkhya 
tenets. iSpeaking of the origin of the four castes, N4- 
riuia explains* their ’respective obligations, and then 
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proceeds to tlie duties of the different Asrainas or 
periods of life. Under the last order* he expounds the 
nature of yoga, practical and specifiative, or Karma 
yoga and Jn4na yoga. He tien details the SadiohA- 
ras, or»daily observances, incumbent on all classes of 
in§n, ceremonial, purificatory, moral, and devotional. 
The latter are, of- course, to be addressed especially 
to Vishnu, and to the types of him^ the principal of 
which is the Salagrama stone, or Ammcoite, without 
which, it is said, worship should not be 6ffere<J. This 
fos^ile is said to be tlnj pi^sent Vishfiu with his dis- 
cus, and to drink of the water in which it has been 
immersed is described as a kure means of obtaining 
emancipatibii during life,»ahd being united wath Vishhu 
after death. Great efficacy is also ascribed to secta- 
rial marks, which are to be made after bathing, and 
before all religious rites, on the top of the arms, Che 
chest, the throat, and the forehead. The merit of 
fasting on thq ekadasi, or eleventh lunation, and the 
heinous crime of eating 'on a day sacred to Vistnfiu, 
are then^ pointed out, and tjhe whole offers a suffi* 
ciently decisive indication n>f the character of the com- 
pilation as a purely sectarial work. 

Several sections are’then deVoted to a description 
of the things that may (Jr’may not* be- eaten ; to modes 
and times of dressing ^and anointing the person, to 
postures in which it is proper to sit or jie on ^Jiff^rept 
occasions, to the crime of slandering ti»venerable per-, 
son, on which it is observeci that Sita is eacl^uded 
from all share in oblations, on*ac(?orfnt of his dis- 
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I’espectful conduct towards his father-in-law, Daksha; 
Co lucky and unlucky omens; to actions* proper and 
• improper, accorcKng to particular seasons; to the fa- 
vourable characteristics of a wife, and to a variety of 
injunctions and prohibitions. • * 

M 4 ndhAtfi’s asking Ndrada if be Jiad ever'lknovn 
aDy person who had lived a hundred years, a singular 
question by the way for a monarch to ^ut, who, ac- 
cording to PaurAhik tradition , lived at a period when 
a reign of-mitay thousand years was no rarity, NArada 
tells him a tale of Brahmaketu, i^on of Viswaketu, king 
pf DrAvida, who was doomed to die in His sixteentli 
year, but who, by adyicd of Angiras, went to Benares, 
and lay down in the path of«Yama, when' on a visit 
to Siva. Yama, who never deviates from a straight 
path and even an equal step, and could, therefore, 
neither walk round Brahmaketu , nor stride over him, 
at last, to induce him to rise, promised to allow him 
to live a century, which accordingly happened, Thei’e 
^is an underplot of Brahmaketii’s marrying the daughter 
©Hhe king of KAiiipilya,, in lieu of the hunchbacked 
son of the king of^Kekaya^ which has some resem- 
blance to a story in the Arabian nights. • 

MAndhAtfi next ask^ NArada* to explain to him what 
he meant by Siva’s •ill-behavieur to his father-in-law, 
OB which NArada relates the story of Daksha’s sacri- 
fi^evtnnch in the usual strain, but concisely, and making 
,no mention of Vit^hhu amongsf'the guests. Daksha'also 
is permitted to ccftnplete the rite, the head of a goat being 
substituted for *1118 ovfn, which he had*lost In the affray. 
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In reply to other qaestions put by'MdndliAti-i, Nd- 
rada describes the actions by which an individual is 
sentenced to heaven or hell: the Btahmans who ar^ 
entitled to gifts and to respect, the necessity of regal 
government, the consequences of a good or evil ad- 
ininistiration, thef duties of Ijings, the succession and 


duration of the four Yugas, and the temporal*}! 
solution of the world. Narada then takes leave of the 


king, and goes to the heaven of Indra. »A somewhat 
abrupt introduction of the Muni Saubliari and' his 
insarriage with' tile daughters of Mandhdtfi then occurs, 
after which the king completes his sacrifice and goes 
to heaven , w’ith which the series of narratives termi- 


nates. The last chapten is an index of the contents 
of the Bhdmi Khahda. 

The Pdtdla Khanda ot the Padma Puraiia contains 


102 chapters and about 9000 sfanzas. It commences 
with a continuation of the dialogue between Vdtsyd- 
yana and Sesha, in which th^ snake-god describes the 
different regions of Patak. 

The first, Atala, is subject to Mahamaya. Vitala? 
the second, to a form ofiSiva, called Hatakeswara, 
the third, Sutala, to BaTi, who, on one occasion, made 
R&vafia prisoner, whifch legend’ is related. MAya 
reigns over TalAtala, the’ fourth division, he having 
been raised to that dignity after the destruction of his 
three cities by Siva, an account of which exploit is 
detailed. In MahAtala,*the fifth’ region, reside the, 
great serpents; and in Rasatala, the 'sixth, il)C Dai- 
tyas and DAnavas. The chief NAgas,* or snake -gods. 
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under their monarch Vdsuki, occupy the lowermost 
*of the subterranean kingdoms, that whichr is especially 
’called P4tdla. ♦ 

In the account ofRava^ia’s captivity by Bali, mention 
was made of his future death by Vishi'iii, in the form 
of R4nilli, a prince of the solar dynasty, and ¥Atsy4- 
yy^na refeiring to this asks Sesha to give him an ac- 
count «f some ®f the most celebrated' monarchs of 

f • 

this family,* and of the descent of Vishhu as Rdma. 
Sesha accorflhngly commences with the origin of the 
Manu Vaivaswata from Aditysi>, the'So'n of Kaiyapa, 
,the son of Marlchi, the son of Brahma, previous to 
whose Manwantara, the Manu was preserved by Visluiu, 
in the Mafsya, or fish Avat^a, in a ship* during the 
deluge; the account is in substance the same with that 
which is given in the Matsya and other Purdhas. 
Sftsha then continues with the descendants oflkshwdku, 
the order and names of whom conform' most nearly 
with the same in the Bttdgavata*, although few de- 

f * 

tails are given. Amongst them we have the story of 
^arischandi'a’s sacrifice ^and elevation to heaven, and 
Saudisa’s transformation to>a cannibal. The genealogy 
is then continued to the immediate predecessors , of 
R4ma, and the gre'ater part bf the remainder of the 
work is then devoted to the history of that monarch, 
aud the actions of himself and of 4ihe princes of 
his JiQuse. 

The story of Diilpa and 'his service of ^e cow 
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Nandinf, the biKh -and reign ofRagha, the marriage 
of Aja, and death of his wife Indumatt, and the birth’ 
of'Dasaratha, are told exactly in thdsame manner 
in the Raghu Vansa*, and although in a less'poetical 
style*, yeti frequently in the same words. In the ac- 
count df Dasarat^a we have*a legend of his dbsailing 
Sani, or Saturn, who had caused a dearth, the hin^ 
car falling from heaven at the^ angay glances of the 
planet was upstayed.by the bird Jafayw, and Dasa- 
ratha was thus enabled to accomplish hi# object, and 
partly compel ahd pai;l:ly propitiate Sani to withdraw 
his obstruction to the fall of rain. These stories of 
Hama’s ancestors extend froth the fifth to the end df 
the twelfth chapter, and ‘from thence to ^e end of 
the 27th we have in the accounts of the birth of 
Dasaratha’s sons, the actions of Rama, his exile, his 
conquest of Lanka, and his refiirn with SM to Ayti- 
dhya, nothing more than an epitome of the RamA- 
yaiia. ^ * 

The compiler of the Purana appears, however, to 
have had again recourse to^the Raghu Vansa**, for 
the events that occurred •after RAma’s return to his 
capital, the dismissal of SitA to the hermitage of VAl- 
mlki, the death of the* demon Lavana by Satrughna, 
and foundation of Mathurti, the birth, of RAma’s sons, 
Kusa anil Lava, SftA’s being swallowed up by the 
earth, and RAma’s ascending to heaven with his^fol- 
lowers and subjects. * • ’ • 


* 


[i-m, VII f.]. 


[XIV f.] » 
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. VdtsyAyana, unwearied of a tale of which E&ma is 
the hero, solicits* further particulars from Sesha, and 
\he snake«god details Rdma’s return to Ayodhyd mere 
fuUy, and dilates upon ^is meeting with his brother 
Bharata, and* the widows of his father. He then de- 
scribes* the visit of Agastya to Ayodhya, when {;he 
•relates some of the circumstances of the history 

of fiavmia, in which the Uttara Khaiidaf of the RaraA- 

• » 

yjuia has been followed, ‘with the addition that, R&- 
vaha being ft Brahman by birth, Rama incurred, in 
putting him to death, *a ^ilt , which' *can only be«x- 
.piated by an Aswamedha. Accordingly the rite is 
described , and the horsft intended for the sacrifice let 
loose, attended by a body ®f troops undfer the com- 
mand of Satrughna. The adventures of the steed and 

^ f 

his attendants form the subject of a number of chap- 
ters, from the thirty -lifth to the ninetieth. 

One of the first places of note to which the horse 
comes, is Ahichchhatra,' a city , which^ according to 
the Mahabharata*, lies north'of the Ganges, and which 
•here seems to be in Asaru, for adjoining to it is the 
temple of Kiinakhya, a form of Durga, which has 
been long especially worshipped in that part of India. 
The temple it is said Vas constructed by Sumada, the 

fL 

• * [r, 5511- 16. Vishnu Pur. p. 187 and 454. According to 

Lassen^ Jnd. Alt. I, 602, Ahichchtiatra (also Ahikshetra) was 

sftuated in the Duab. <See also Vivien de St. -Martin in ‘-Me- 
• • • ' 

^ moires sur les contrees occiden tales Paris: 1858, II, 842. 348, 

and in hisf ‘‘6tuJe sur la geQgraphie Grecque et Latino de Tlnde”. 

Pans: 1858, p. 324 /.] * # ' 
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king of Ahkhchhatra, at the time of Satraghna’s ar^, 
rival , in consequence of the goddess having restored 
hihi to his dominions, from vj^iich he^ had been driven 
by his foes. From hence Sqtrughna marches to the 
banks of’^he Payoshhl*, ai^verwhich, according to 
the Pauruhik list?, rises from the Vindhya mountain^ 
and is rather incongruously, therefore, placed 
cession to Asain. It is noticed, JioweVer, for t*lie pur- 
pose of introducing thfe legend of the Muhi Chyavana, 
which is narrated more fully here than in any other 
Pufaha. The next plaee described is the Nfla moun- 
tain and Purushottama Kshetra, or Jagannath, which/ 
involves a legend of Ratnagrfva., king of KAnchi (Con- 
jeverain), who, going irf pilgrimage to the*mouth of 
the Ganges, makes a very extraordltiary detour by 
the Gahdaki river, all geography, being here sacrificed 
to a determination to eulogize tl,e Salagruma, which 
sacred stone is commonly obtained in the Qandak. 
Satru^hna asoends the Nila mountain, and worships 
Purushottama. He next ’proceeds to Ghakranka the 
capital ojf Subahu, where the horse is detained by 
Damana, the son of Spbahu, and a fierce conflict 
erftues, which ^ends in the triumph of Satrughna, and 
the recovery of the steed. ^ We have then an account 
of Satyavat, king of Tejaspura, wfio was born to his 
father in rewaiti of his, cherishing a cow, the great 
importance of which is iUustrated,, by a.legen<l Bf-Ja^ 
naka, who, notwithstanding fiis being thd father-in-law 

^ [i. e. the I^ayin TSanga. Lassen, Ind. Alt. I, 175.] • 

4 ‘ 
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•c^ R&ma , was condemned to hell for having struck a 
,cow. His virtu^, however, were such, as not only 
to make his going ther^ a mere matter of form , but 
to enable him to redeen^ all the damned whom be be- 
held ir^ Tartarus. 

^The horse is then stolen by the ASura Vidyunm^in, 
bmCthe theft is detected and the demon slain. He 
then leads his guards to the hermitage of Araiiyaka, 
who questions Satrughna and* his companions con- 
cerning R4ma, and in qpnseqhence repairs to 4^yodhya, 
where he is incorporated wfth the demigod, 'ihe 
»steed next falls into the Narmada, but is followed by 
the warriors to the caverns of the river-goddesses, 
and they* restore -the horse: he then becomes the sub- 
ject of a still more formidable encounter, being carried 
off by Rukmdngada, the son of Viramahi, king of 
Devapura. The heroes of Satrughna’g host are, in 
the first instance, vict^>rious, and the king and his 
SOB are left for dead, when Siva, of whom Vframar'ii 
was a worshipper, comes with Vfrabhadra to the aid 
of his votaries. Pushkula, Satrughna’s chief captain, 
is beheaded by Vfrabha(5ra, and Satrughna struck 
down senseless by, Siva, but JHanumaiv after arr^sfmg 
Siva’s progress , brings the drug that reanimates the 
dead_ and restores his friends to life; the battle is 
renewed, but Siva continuing to have the best of it, 
itima himself is obliged to appear. Siva then retreats 
after offering worship to Rama, and Vfram'ahi, who 
fhas Been also ^viyed>, relinquishes the horse and his 
kingdom. 
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Several other stories, of this kind occur. At last, 
the horse cpmes to VAltnfki’s hermitage, where he is 
detained by Lava, the son of jlAma, ^et a youth. The ' 
mention of his name leads to repetition of the story 
of SM’s’b^ing separated from^Edma, with the addition 
of its cause, her having, when a girl, caught two par- 
rots, and having let the male go, but kept the fert<^ 
the latter, after pronouncing an imj^ecation *on Sfta 
that she should be separated from her hiftband[, .died 
of grief, ^but repeating the name of Rama to the last, 
went to heayen; the male threw himself into the 
Ganges ; and was born again as a washerman in Ayo- ■ 
dhya, in which character he became the main agent 
in Sfta’s exile, for discovering that his wife had spent 
some time in another Inez’s house, he reviled, and 
beat her, and when his mother-in-law endeavoured 
to prevail upon him to forgive her daughter, he replied, 
“Notl. I am not the king. I am not Rama, wl^o took 
back Sitd aftai* she had lost her character in Jhe 
dwelling of the Rakshas.” 'These words being reported 
to R4ma Jby his spies induced the king to syend his 
wife away, and she was taken accordingly to the her- 
mitage of Valtnlki, where she bore two sons, Kusa 
and Lava. This part of .the work’ agrees in some re- 
spects with the Uttara R5!ua Charitra, but has several 
gossiping and legendary /idditions. Kusa, coming to* 
Lava’s 9 ,id, they defeat all Satrugjma’s .warrio'rgr, jn<» 
eluding Sugriva and HanumSh, but by their mother’s < 
injunctions they release the horse, wKo’is therrepn-^ 
veyed to Ayo^hyA, where Sumati* tlfe 'counsellpr of 
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• I^atrughna, reports to B4ma all that has happened to 
tthe party. Th| account of Kusa and Lava excites * 

B4maV curiosity, and ][.e sends for Y^lniiki to inform 
him who they are. This leads to his discoveiy. of his 
sons and his reunion «vith SM. . The ^s'^amedha 
^akes place, but at the instant wheh Rama is about to 
sray tlje victim, he becomes a celestial person, being 
a Brahman , condemned by Durvusas , for hypocrisy, 
to wear th^ shape of a horse until released and sano 
tified by Rama he go^ to heaven, ^'hese details suc- 
ceed an account of the reign ?jf Kusa, and a summary 

♦ list of his successors, j until the solar line ends v’ith 
Sumitra in the ninety- seventh chapter. Here also 
closes tlie dialogue between Sesha and Vsitsyayaua, 
the latter thanking the former for his narrations, and 
jtaking leave of him ,to wander over the earth. 

The Rishis then ask Sdta to inform them what is 
the som and substance of the Puraiias. He is not 
aHowed to answer in his own person*, but repeats a 
dialogue between Siva and Parvatl on the subject, 
which rat first is a repetition of a discourse between 
the sage GautanSa and the, sovereign Ambarfsha, in 
which the former, details to jhe latter, at his reqflest, 
the names of the eighteefi Puranas, and the number 
, of vprses contained iu each. There is one important 
peculiarity in this list; not only is the Bhdgavata 
•pfaced last, 'but it is said„“Vyasa first promulgated 
the JP&dinaj then sixteen others, and finally the BhA- 
t gavata, as thp extracted substance of all the rest, 
whi^ he taught in twelve SkandHas or books, to his 
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son Suka.” Th& merits of the Bhagavata as the text- 
book of the VaishAava faith are then eulogized, and’ 
the. particulars alluded to leave no df|ubt of the work* 
intended , or of the priority ^f the Bh&gavatd to the 
P&t&ld Khjihda of the P&dm'a fPurdha. 

The eonversaticm between’Saddsiva and PAmtl is. 
continued through all the remaining chapters, ea^pep^ 
the last. In reply to the inquiries of the latter, lElie 
former relates to her a, description of VfindAvana and 
some of the sports of Krishiia amongst the Gopis, or 
milk maids of Gokula, in illustration of the character 
of the tenth book of the Bhagavata, which is dedicated 
to the life of that demigod. We have, however, anec-» 
dotes not found in that \^rk, relating to R^hd, the 
favourite mistress of Kf'ishiia, to the origin of the 
Gopis, and to the temporary transformation of Nd- 
radaand Arjuna to females. Thef distinguishing duties 
and characteristics of Vaishiiavas, or followers of 
Vishriu, and the efficacy of^he Salagrdma stdne, of 
sectarial marks on the person , of chaplets and I’o- 
saries, of Tulasi, or sacred Basil, and of worshipping 
Vishriu oh certain days in .each month, are fhen de- 
ta^ed at some length, anU this Khanda, like the other, 
concludes with'a tolerably copious Chapter of contents. 

Uttara Khanda. The,fest section, of the Pddma 
Purdna. This pprtion is more considerable than eithev 
of the preceding, consisting of 12,000 stanzas f^^stri- 
buted amongst 1 74 chapters. * , , ^ 

Manuscripts of this portion of the JPddma.I^urdfia 
present a variety in their arrangement^ some c&m-* 
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mencing with the legend of Jalandhara, as in the case 
*o£ the copy of which I possess the index*, and in that 
•from which Coll Vans Kennedy has translated that 
story*: whilst the cop^ consulted on the present oc- 
casion begins with Dilfp*a’s going a-hunting ^nd con- . 
cludesVith the narrative of Jalandhara. This order 
h^onfirmed by the Anukraraa, or chapter of contents, 
witti which the i^ork concludes. 

According to this copy, the Uttara KhaMa coin- 
mence's, rati:ier abruptly, it must be admitted, with 
Sdta's stating that aftel* kkig Qilfpa h'ad’been browned, 

. he went forth from his capital to the chase. In the 
*wood he met Vriddha H&rfta, a sage, who commended 
his having bathed in a pooljn the forest; as ablution 
in the month of Magha is peculiarly efficacious; he 
referred Dilipa for further information on this point 
tt). the Muni Vasishtha, and the king accordingly 
repaired to that sage for instruction'. Vasishtha’s 
communications to Dili|)a on the subject of various 
observances which are to be held sacred by the wor- 
shippers of VishAu, and the virtue of which is illus- 
trated by a number of legends, mostly of sectarial and 
comparatively recent origin,' constitute the substapce 
of this extensive but unintprdsting compilation. 

Vaiishtha first relates to' Dilipa an account of Bhfi- 
gu’s Residing in the Himalaya mountains, and enjoining 
ig, ^dyidhara^ who has a tiger’s head , to bathe in the 

HP • » 1 : 

* [Qalirterly* Onental Magazine. Calc.: 1825, Vol.IV, 243-65, 
wiS Vol. V, 1-20.J • . • 
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month of Miighfi, by which he gets quit of the de- 
formity ; he .then repeats a story told by Datt4treya> 
to Sabasrarjuna, of Kishika, a Brah|ian female, who* 
in consequence of bathing in tAe month ofMigha, dwelt 
four thousand ages in Vaiku^fha, and was then bom, 
as the«Apsaras TUottama, for the purpose of pausing 
th5 mutual destruction of Sunda and Upasunda, lyi 
incident taken from the Mahabharata*. Other Jegelids 
to the same purport are then liarrated, of which it 
will be sufficient to notice the following:— Srfkufidala 
and Vikni'idala .were the sqns of a Vai^ya, who dissi- 
pated their property in profligate pleasures: after death, 
the former was sentenced to tlje Rauravahell, the lattes’ 
to Swarga,,much to his own surprise, as he had led 
the same abandoned life as his elder brother. He had, 
however, once bathed iirthe Jamnd, in the month of 
MAgha, and hence proceeded *his different destii^y. 
Kanchanamalini became an Apsaras by bathing in the 
month of Magha at Prays'iga^ and by giving tlie merit 
of three days’ ablutions. to a Rakshas, she liberated 
him from that state, and enabled him to ascend to 
Swarga.* Five Apsarasas endeavouring to compel the 
son of a Muni to return their affection, were cursed 
by him to became Pisaahls, they reiterated the impre- 
cation , and the youth ^as also ch^inged to a Pisdcha. 
They were all redeemed from their metamorphpsis by 
bathing at Praydga, ini* the month ofMigha^by the 
advice' pfLomasa ^ishi.* C^itrasena, kihg of Dr&vidb, 

* [I, 7619 -.2785.^ 
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was a pious and benevolent monarchy but unluckily, 
\ie listened to the persuasion of Saiva ascetics, here 
termed Pdshahdsp, or heretics, who maintained that 
no deity but Siva should be worshipped, and Vishnu 
in particular should be shunned, and the R&}a,aiid his 
people ‘were not only cbnverted from the adoration 
of Vii^hhu to that of Siva , but demolished the temple 
of'^e /ormer, jp,nd threw his images* into the sea. 
Chitrasena, pn his death, was punished by a sojourn 
in Tartarus,* and by being then born as a PisAcha. 
Devadyuti, a Brahman*, who had gained the ‘especial 
favour of Vishnu, met with the PisAcha! and recoin- 

• 

mended him both by precept and illustration, to bathe 
at Prayaga, in the month of i^fagha, which he did, and 
was cleansed from his inquitics and transported to 
Swarga. * 

• Vasishfha next. teaches Dilfpa the greatest of all the 
Mantras, that which was imparted td Brahma by 
Vishnii*, by the former to Narada, and by Niirada to 
the Rishis. This consists merely of the two names, 
Lakshmi and Narayaha, in the formula ‘Om Lakshml- 
nirayahayaNamah’, but it is declared to be the mystery 
of mysteries, and certain means of salvation. It mgy 
be communicated tb oil classets, to Si'idfas and others, 
and to women , if they havd foith in Vishhu. It must, 
however, be preceded by the ceremony of Dlkshd or 
initiation, the essential part ofwhich is the TaptaMudrd, 
^ or stamping oathe skin of. the? novice, at the part where 
the artpa are set on to the chest, marks , with a heated 
if oh* representing the conch and diacusof Vishhu , a 
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practice which ns considered by the most respectable 
authorities to be a highly-reprehenslble innovation. * 

Jn answer to Dilfpa’s inquiry in whtt manner Bhaktif . 
or faith in Vishhu, is best expressed, Vasish^a re- 
peats*, inihe beginning of th^ twenty-sixth chapter, a 
conversation that occurred on KailAsa, betwefen l^iva 
and Parvatf, on the same topic, in which the farmer 
describes to the latter the sixteen modes in which'^de- 
votion to Vish6u is to be expressed. These are 1. being 
branded with the conch and discus; 2.» wearing the 
Urddha*puhdra,‘ the perpandfcular streak or streaks 
of white clay and red chalk on the forehead; 3. re-, 
ceiving the initiating Mantra wkh those streaks ; 4. cere- 
monial worship; 5. sileht prayer, or counting a rosaiy 
of Tulasl seeds; 6. meditation, in which the figure and 
symbols of Vishfiu are brought to the mental vision; 

7. recollecting the names of Vishi'm; 8. repeating 
them; 9. heafing them repeated; 10. hymning Vishfiu; 

11. adoring his feet, or proslration before his images; 

12. drinkmg water that has washed the feet o^his 
images; 13. eating the remains of food offered to 
Vishnu; 14. unbounded service of devout Vaishnavas; 

1 5 . fasting oh the twelfth lunation , and keeping it 
sacred; 16. wearing ilfecklaces »ahd chaplets of the 
wood or seeds of the T«Tasf. In the. course of Siva’s 
explanation of dhese characteHstic proofs of faith in 
Vishnu, he relates a number of tales illustratllie of 
the’u” efficacy, and expatlhtes on tffe sanctity of various , 
objects and places venerated by the Vaishfiava.sect. 

In describing -the frontal marks* Siva menfions 
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severfd places whence the earth should be taken , and 
\he list is remarkable for containing the names of 
f>laces in the soyth of India, as Venkafagiri and orl- 
rangam.' The prayer to^be used is called the Eight- 
syllable Mantra, or ‘Om*Narayahdya namal],’, and he 
who communicates it is the AchArya , no mattw what 
his c^ste. The meaning of the prayer, and particularly 
of the term Om, i§ here explained in a characteristically 
mystical strain, and Vishnu is, next described as the 
source and sjibstance of all things. An account is then 
given of his residence, Vaikuutha, anttof his pastilles, 
or delusions, which are, in fact, all created beings: 
Vishnu , at the prayers of Mah&radya , or Prakriti, 
combining with her as Pui|;usha, or sokI, and en- 
gendering creation. He then sports with Mahanidra, 
or sleeps on the waters, when a lotus springs from 
his navel, from which Brahma makes his appearance, 
and the world is created ; a detailed description ensues 
of the fourfold Vyilha, of- disposition of Vishnu’s resi- 
den'ces, Vaikmitha, Vaishhava loka, or a mythical 
Dwdrakd, the white island, or Swetadwfpa, and a 
palace in the sea of milk. , 

Siva next relates to Parvatt an account of the Vai- 
bbavas or manifestations, Avataras, 6r descents of 
Vishnu; of the first, or Mdtsya, it is said that Vishnu, 
in the* form of a fish, entered the oce^p and destroyed 
Hirai^aksha, who had assuined the shape of the Ma- 
kara, differing therefore from the usual account of the 
descent. of Vishfiu as a fish, In the descent of the 
Tdi^oise, an aceouat is given of thp churnmg of the 
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ocean, the chief peculiarity in which is the birth of 
Jyeshthi Devf, the elder goddess, Or Alakshml, mis! 
fortune. The production of her mere amiable sistei^ . 
Lakshmi, prosperity, occurrid on the twelfth lunation, 
and thpniCe Siva, at P^rvatfs request, explains the 
sanctity of this and of the eleventh lunation , ‘and the 
practices proper to be observed on those days^ The 
goddess then 'inquires who are heretjes, and the reply 
designates especially, the followers of l^iva. Parvati 
asks naturally enough how this should* be, 'as they 
imitate ’her husband ; ^and tSi\^a’s explanation is, that 
he adopted the use of the skull, skin, bones, and ashes, 
by desire of Vishhu, to beguile Namuchi and other 
Daityas, who had obtaiqed the mastery ever the gods, 
but lost it by the heresy into which they were seduced 
by teachers inspired by*Siva, as Eahada, Gautama, 
Saktri, Upamanyu, Jaimini, Eapila, Durvasas, Min- 
kahdu, Vrihhspati, and Jamadagni, authors of works • 
in which the quality of darkdess predonainates.* Works 
of this character are ihen specified, and are’ the 
treatises on the PAsupata worship, or worship of Siva, 
as Pasupati; Bauddha works; the Vai8eshika,*VedAnta, 
apd Mfmansd philosophies; the l3rahma and other 
Purdfias, and* the legal* institutes 6f Gautama, Vrihas- 
pati, Samudra, Yama, Sthikha, and Gsanas. 

The Var{iha,and Nfisinha Avatars are then related, 
and in the latter we have the stoiy of Prahlada,^uch 
in the ’same style as in tfieVishnuP. "fhe VAmana, or^ 
dwarf AvatAra is next described at some length, and 
we have thea the Avat^a of Parasur^ma in som& *d5-> 
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tul. The story of R4ina next occurs," and forms a 
complete epitomd of the E&mAyatia, and thd birth, 
. ^tions, and death of E^nshha, agreeably to the text of 
the Bhagavata, are dast^ narrated. The Avatdras of 
Vishnu constitute a considerable portion of th? work, 
extending from the Ihirty-sixth to the seventy-second 
chapter. 

The oonstruction of the images of Vishiiu is next 
described, apd the places are mentioned, where the 
principal are*erected, as Srirangam, KAsf, Jagann^tha, 
where the image is of ■(rood, ^adarik%srama,*Ganga- 
gagar, Bwiirak^ , Venkafadri , Vf’indavan , ’&c. Bathing 
B enjoined in the Ganges, Yamund, Sarayii, and 
Gahdaki, jn upper India, and in the Kdverf, Tdmra- 
pan'd, Goddvari, Krishnd, and Narmadd, in the Ba- 
khin ; worship is to be offered daily to Lakshmf and 
Ndrdyada , and the mode of so doing is fully detailed. 

• Pdrvatl then declares her intention of addring Vishdu, 
for which Saddsiva comra'ends her , and repeats to her 
the hundred and eight names of Rdraa. The two deities 
then devote themselves to the adoration of Vishhu 
and the dialogue concludes with the seventy -fifth 
chapter. ' , 

The conversation ns then i^sumed Between Dillpa 
and Vasishtha, .and the kfng asks the sage how it 
happened that Siva attained a form so unattractive and 
upli^Sira god. In reply the l^uni tells him that at a 
.great sacrifice made by-S'vfrdyambhuva Manu,' the 
assembled Hishk discussed which of the deities was 
ehtided to theduftnage of a Brahman j-sobk said Rudra, 
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some Brahma* some Siii7a or the son, and somj 
Vishi'm; but they all agreed that the only being whom 
they ought to revere was h^who w^ made up of the* 
quality of goodness ; and.they em|>loyed Bhfigu to vbit 
the dertiSs, and put their ch^acters to the test. Bhf-igu 
accordingly M'ent to Siva, but could not obtain access 
to him, as he was engaged with his wife; finding him, 
therefoi;e, to* consist of the property of darkness, 
Bhfigu sentenced hifn to the fonn of the Linga, and 
pronounced that he should have no ofierJhgs presented 
to him , no^ receive tlie iS'orship of the pious and re- 
spectable. His next visit was "to Brahma , whom he 
beheld surrounded by sages, and so much inflated 
with his own importance as to treat Bhfigu with great 
inattention, betraying h^s being made up of the quality 
of foulness. The Muni therefore excluded him from 
the worship of the Brahmans. Repairing next* to 
Vislniu, he found the deity^ asleep, and, ind^nant at 
his seeming .sloth , Bhfigu stamped upon his breast 
with his left foot and ftwoke him. Instead of being 
oflFende^, Vishi'm gently pressed the Brahman’s foot, 
and expressed himself hbuoured ^ind made happy by 
its contact; and Bhfigu, highly ple^ased by his humility, 
and satisfied of his beijig.impersonated goodness, pro- 
claimed Vishi'm as the flnly deity !o be worshipped by 
men or gods,* in "whjeh decision the Munis’, upOn 
Bhfigp’s report, concurred. Tljis subject e£taBds.to 
-the seVenty-sixth chapter* and in some copies forms, 
the concluding section. It isinot the'ldst of •my copy, 
however, fd?V dl^ishiha having briefly rfecapitul^ted the 
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|iabje(^ on which he has indoctrinated Dilfpa, asks 

him what more he desires to hear, on which Dilipa 

' expi'esses a wish to b(f made acquainted with the 

M&hdtmja of the Bhagq.vad Gita. Vasishfha replies 

by repeating another dialogue between Siva'and PAr- 

vati, in which Siva reports a conversation between 

Vishfiu and Lakshiui, the former of whom describes 

to the latter the holiness of the composition qf Vydsa, 

called the Bhagavad Gita, and ^emplihes its sanctity 

by legends of individuals who were purified from sin, 

or released from future ‘existence, by hearing or 

reading one or other of the sections of the Gita, be- 
° » . . 
ginning ivith the first, and proceeding regularly in 

succession to the last. Thfre is nothing' worthy of 

note in these stories; they, are all purely sectarial, 

according to Vaishfiaya notions. The scene of many 

is' laid in the south of India, at Pratish^dna, on the 

Goddvqri; at other place^ on that river, at Sri Sailam, 

at ^ahishmati, on the Narmada, at Uaripur on the 

Tungabhadra river, at Saur&shtra (city, or Surat,) in 

the country of Gui^ara, and at other cities, said to be 

in the Dakhifi, bv’.t which" are perhaps fabulous, as 

Amarddaka and Meghankusaj^ Kolapu^ may perhaps 

admit of verification. The subject extends to the 

ninety-third chapter; * 

' Saddsiva then repeats to Pdrvati the thousand names 

of V^fiu, asc recited by Ndrada to Bh^igu and other 

< sages, and thb reply made by the same hoi/ person 

to a, ndniber oT (Questions put by the I^ishis, the general 

purport of which is 'the transcendmit^ient of one who 
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constantly, recites the names of Vjshhu, weara th^ 
sectarial marks, and addresses to Vishhu all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds* This part includes the 
Kriyd Yoga Sm'a Mahatmya,,or the efficacy of study- 
ing a ^Bfeequent^portion of, the Pddma Pui^a, and 
therefore eulogized here rather out of its place. The 
whole is nothing more than a reiteration of whift has 
been repeatedly said before, though it proceeds to the 
end of the one hundred and first chapter.* 

The subject is still further prosecuted, and the 
merit of worshipping ¥ishi!u, the certain expiation of 
all sin thereby, and the faults by which its efficacy is* 

impaired, arc communicated to Narada byjSanatku- 
• * ' 
mara, as he had been taflght them by Siva. • We have 

then two chapters on th^ unlawfulness of taking away 
life , consisting chiefly of an account given by Durga 
of herself to^Siva, in which she ascribes her sanguin- 
ary exploits, as the death cjf various Asuras,^to the 
Maya, or illusion of Vishiiu, by which those yho 
worship him are not to* be beguiled. Siva then ex- 
plains tevNarada what Bhaktior faith in Vishiui means, 
and what practices are ii'ico*mpatible#with it; the various 
nfbdes of worshipping Vishnu; the manner of medi- 
tating upon him, or inaadibly repeating his names; 
the rules of personal purification ; the’ reverence to be 
shown to a Gufu , or spiritual guide; the hundred an3 
eight names of Krishna, which^ should be r'Speatad 
every morning; the mystifial marks cfti the soles of 
Krishna^s feet, which should also be called to* nynd^ 
the duty of*ihoftung ablution, and merit of washing 
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water in which a ^Alagrdma has* been immersed. 
The subjects continue to the end of the'one hundred 
'and thirteenth chapter. # 

DiUpa then inquires o/ Vasishfha what are the most 
efficacious means of obt|iining final emanciJ)ation; to 
which the Muni replies by relating* the M4hatraya, of 
the taonth Edrtikeya, as it was imparted to Narada 
by 6rahm4. In ‘this month whatever gifts qre made, 
w'hatever observances are practised, if they be in 
honour of Vishfiu , are sure of attaining the end de- 
sired, and realizing an imperidhable reward. Amongst 
• the especially sacred acts of this month is the gift of 
lighted lamps. No particular day is enjoined in the 
section that, treats of the Dipa dtoa Mibatmya, but 
the eleventh of the moon^s wane is alluded to as 
especially appropriate, and the merit is great even if 
the lamps be lighted for the purpose of gambling at 
night \p any place dedicated to Vishiiu. The fourteenth 
an(j fifteenth lunations are also noted. as holy days; 
but the general instruction is, “let a man offer lamps 
day and night in the month of Kartik.” Sonje legends 
are narrated in ilUistratiorf of this general precept, as 
well as of the efficacy of certain day^ of the month; 
thus, the thirteenth* dark lunation is specified as the 
day on which Yaina is to be Vorshipped with offerings 
of lamps. Bathing is enjoined early iA the morning of 
titm-fi)firteenth and ^fteenth lunations, and flowers and 
water are to *be then al^o presented to Yamk; lamps 
are f A be offSrdd at night to the deities generally. On 
the woiTimg'of the first light lunat!ioif.or new moon. 
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bathing is to be* performed; libaiioDi are to be atad^, 
to gods, meif, tuid progenitors ;^the monthly obseqoies 
are to be celebrated; Brahmans entertained; antunbep* 
of lamps lighted at night in houses, gardens, cow>idied8} 
meetings ef public roads, and^holy places; andfamUies* 
ai‘e^ to keep awahe through the night, and pass it hi 
diversion, especially in games of chance. As tliese 
directions were given by Va^ish^a to’% certain Yemale, 
they suggest to Ndrada to inquire by what means 
women become beautiful, fortunate, fl^uitful, and 
faithful. BrahmS, tells him h story, in reply, of a lady 
called Subhard, who was all these, in consequence of 
duly observing the Sukha-rdtrT, the happy night which 
Vishiiu passes with Lakslftni, and which occurs on ihe 
fifteenth of the dark half^of Kdrtik. The ceremonies 
on this occasion , consisting chiefly of the worship of 
Mahdlakshmf, and including illuminations, are to be 
conducted especially by won^en. On the first jof the 
moon’s increase, Bali the Daitya is to be worshipj^ed 
in commemoration of his ^fts to Vishiiu, as the dwarf, 
which toqk place on that day. Efishfia is al^o to be 
worshipped as Oopdla the tow -herd. 0 ^ the second 
lunation, which is thence called Yama dwittya, Yama 
is to be adored by those,who wish to know not death ; 
and on the eleventh the*waking of Vishfiu from his 
periodical slumbers is to,be celebrated. 

The account of these sacred d^ys in jthe rndhth of 
EirtUc ektends to the one hundred and’twenty- sixth 
chapter. * * * ’ , 

The Kt^ikd.Mfhdtmya, however, is*still consider^ ’ 
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ap|n%^>na4:e title of this portion of thePnti&i&a) 

• all^toiigh most m the jchapters treat of tbpics not ex- 

• ‘olnsively ralating to thf.t month.- They describe the 
<^eet8 of Vaisfah^a ceremonies and observances, 

'Vrhich £ure equally sacred at other seasoits^ as the 
Dhdtri flower, the S^lagrdm stone, •the various kipds 
of Siiagrdmas, the conch shell, the Tulasf plant, various 
perfumhs, as sandal, qgallochum, and different fragrant 
flowers, albwhich are peculiarly dedicated to VishAu, 
and are to* be worshipped or offered in worship on 
occasions and in modes 'A^hich are particularized. A 

• description b then given of the.Bhishma panchaka, or 
five days from the be^nning of the eleventh to the 
end of the fifteenth lunation of the month of K4rtik, 
dedicated to the worship of Bhfshma; and this properly 
closes the subject of the holiness of Eartik, or the 
K4rtika M4h4tmya, with the one hundred and thii'ty- 
second chapter. . 

In reply, however, to a question of tjie Hishis, SAta 
relates to them the communication of the legend of 
K4rtika.by N4rada, to the wives of KrishAq at Dw4- 
rak4, and a ponvg*sation that ensued between KrishAa 
and.Satpabh4m4, in which the divinity gives his wife 
an account of her fbrmer .existence' as the daughter 
of a Brahman,' aAd her having been exalted to her. 
present dignity in consequence of observing the cere- 
taoaies propqr to tpe eleventh lunation of thq month 

» of |C4rtik. Satyabh4m4° aslks how this mdnth obt 
tained its peculiar sanctity; in reply to which, KiFiahAa 

* mat^ to he^ &e stmy of the Aattra Bankha having 





mden tlieVedal, and Vbk^ia’s be&^ng a fiidi « ^ 
order to plaVtge ioto the sea fuad recoils tbeai. In 
this" version the Mitsya Aaat^ \re have the sage * 
Kfl^apa sttbstituted for &t.tyayr&ta, and he tfaiWs 
the fish*, Vhen it is too largp for the pond, i^to the 
sea: we have nothing further of a boat or a ddoge^ 
the fish kills l^ankha, and brings the Vedas badk .to 
the gods. This happened in tl^e indnth Of S&rt^a, 
and on the eleventh* day, whence bathing in that 
month and on that day is cominemorative*of this Ava- 
tara. Bathing's^ Pray^a {?nd Badarikd^rama are pe- 
culiarly enjoined ; and then Ndrada, who has been the^’ 
narrator of the previous stofy, which Efishfia has 
only repeated, describes* to Pfithu the mode of ob- 
serving the ceremonies, oy the fasting, bathing, giving 
presents, waking, and worshipping, which should be 
practised in this month.' These topics proceed to the 
one hundred and fortieth ch|ipter. PHthu thi^n asks 
Ndrada to explain to him how the Tulasi plant be- 
came sacred to Yishfiu. ^drada, in illustration, tells 
him a long legend of the birth, exploits , and death of 
Jalandhara, a person of v^om no anention occurs in 
any other Purd|pa, but whose story has been translated 
into English by Col. Vans*Kennedy. ’ The translation 
frequently varies fi*om the text of the copy I have 
consulted, but the variations are not material to the’ 
narrative, and it is' sufficient to re^r to the trai^atioa 
for the details of the story— a story which, whether • 
as it occurs in this place, or in the bb^nning 
work, appeara,*ejftremely incongruons with its ganerdl * 
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^t 0 ti 9 Orf ftnd little j if at »U, conne’oted with; what 
pTeeedee.cr follows: occupies nine chapters: at the 

• *ok>Be it appears *that Vjshhu was fascinated with the 
beauty of Vitinda, ^e wife jof Jalandbu^; to redeein 
him from which enthralment the gods applied to 
Lakhsmf, Gaurl, and Swadhd; eac&gave them sefds 
to, sow where Vishdu was enchanted. Those given by 
Lakshifti came up as the Dhdtri, Mdlatf, and Tulasi 
plants, and* appearing in female forms they attracted 
Vishdn’s adfniration , and diverted his affections from 
Yfinda; hence the estimation in which ‘they are to be 

• held by all devout Vaishi^avas. Ndrada then relates 
to Pfithu a series of stdi'ies still in illustration of the 
merit of acts of devotion in the month E4rtik, in which 
again we have indications of the- locality of the origin 
of this composition in the choice of sacred places in 
the Dakhih for the. scenes of the wondrous events 
narrated j as the Sahya mountain; Saurdshtra; the 
confluence of the Erishiia and Vehi rivers; Ednchf; 
the capital of a prince called Ghola, king of Chola, 
the brother, of Anantas^ana. The account winds up 
with a legend of the origin»of the Erishfla, Vefll, and 
Eakudminl rivers, which were formed of portions oof 
Yishdu, Siva, wnd *Brahm4,^ whilst the numerous 
streams of the Sahya mountain proceeded from por- 
tions of their several goddesses. •> 

t and Sat^abhdma appear again in the one 

hundred and ^ty-seventii chapter, as interkchtprs, 
aD4^f^‘fqrmer*pxpatiates to the latter on the three 

^vri^ag or obserilra&iees which he most *prize6^ those. 
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of the months ^irtik aa^ M%ha, and of the Ekid«M^ 
or eleventh lanatipn, throughout the year. He 
explains to her the manner in 'which the dial^acter of * 
an individual is aifected by. Ijpat bf those with whom 
he associates, and the poi^ibility of interchan)^ng 
vices and virtues, ‘or of transferring to others the Ctm* 
sequences of one’s own acts, a doctrine frequently 
advance4 and ‘illustrated in this ^ork? He exthaplifies 
the theory by the narrative of Dhane4'warse; a Brahman 
of low occupation, who goes J:o Mdhishihati, in the 
month Etlrtils,’ to sell skins* and his business leading 
daily to the banks of the Narmadd, he is thrown into • 
the company of numerous VaishAavas — hears them 
constantly recite the nrfme of Vishiiu — sees them 
bathing and offering worsjiip — and joins them, more 
out of curiosity than devotion , in their rites. Upon 
his death, and condemnation to Tartarus, it is found 
that the punishments of hell ^ave no effect upqp him, 
and upon inqiury into the ca.use, Yama learns his |ic* 
cidental observance of -flie month of Kdrtik: he is 
accordingly dismissed from the lower regiops, and 
becomes one of the infe^ioh divinities called' Yakshas. 
Efishfia and ^atyabhdma then ^o to perform the 
evening Sandhyd, and JSUta and the Rishis resume 
their dialogue in chapter*one hundred* and sixty. 

SUta now exj^ains hojv the E&rtika-vrata is*to be* 
observed by sick persons, or tj^ose who dt^'^ in 
mountaihs ^d forests, which is illustrat&d by a legend • 
of the metamorphosis of portions of Vishtiil, 
and BrahmAj'.lo'trees, or severafly to l;he AiSWtha** 
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rdigiosa), Va^ (F. Ihdica), afid Pal&aa (Botea 
jSsum^sa), by. the corse of Pdrvati. Another legend 
• *of Paridri, or Poverty ^eft by Udd^aka, a-Muni,* to 
whom she had beenr espoused under an A^wattha tree, 
explains why that tree^is to be touched only on a 
Sunday, for on every other day Poverty or Misfortune 
abides in it: on Sunday it is the re^dence of Lahshml. 
This concludes (the Kdrtika M&hdtmyd with chapter 
. one hundred and sixty-one. • 

The next subject is the history of Rddh4, the 
favourite mistress ofKi'isMa, who is ^aid to be Mah4- 
, lakshmi, bom as the daughter of the R4j4 Vfisha- 
‘^bhdnu and i§rikfrttid4,‘‘she was born on the eighth of 
the moon’s increase in the^ month Bh4di*a, and 'the 
work therefore describes the Bhidrashiaml vrata, or 
the ceremonies to be observed on Rddhd’s birth-day, 
with the prayers and worship to be addressed to her 
and to Efishha, including the catalogue of her hundred 
and eight appellations: similar injunc|ion8 are then 
given for the observance of. Efisbtka’s birth-day on 
the ei^th day of the dark half of the same month, 
tmd the three cir<^omstances by which it is modified, 
as the simple Ashiami, Rohifif, and Jayanti, or the 
concurrence of the asterism ^ohihi with &e eighth 
lunation and the ntoon’s entering the constellataon ad 
midnight, are described. The holiness of the forest 
qf ^^d4van, the favourite haunt of Krishfia and 
, B4dh4, is thonext topic”, and we have then’the cme 
imd‘.e^t names of Annapdnii* a fiwm of 
Sdta^tb^ communicates ”to*the ^tdds the 
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the sanctity of duother month bathing, aatl 

worrfiipping»VMhfiu, proper to be bbserved an 
s&kha, illustrating it by Vaisl^ava ta3es, ahowing hp^ 
various persons were puritfied from their sins* by Ibe 
efficacjfc of acts performed in Vuf&kh. The ValfItUia 
Mdhdtdiya ends ^th the one hundred and sdventyr 
second chaptm*. T^e next chapter contains tihe ^na> 
kwama or index, and the one hundred and seventy* 
fourth or last chapter consists of & pane^rie upon 
the Uttara KhaMa of the P4dnm Porihar 
The Kriyd 'I^ga Sd^a » always conridered aa a 
sort of supplement to the P4dma PurMa, or as a, 
portion of the Uttara Khahdtt of that Pur4ha. It is* 
divided into twenty-five chapters^ and contains about 
4000 stanzas. It commences with Sdta’s visit to Nai- 
misharanya, where Saunaka, on behalf of the Rishis, 
asks him to inform them how, in* an age so degenerate 
as the Kali, religious merit may be attained, mankind 
being now incapable of those*arduous acts of devotion 
which were commonly practised in more auspicious 
ages. SUta replies by reciting a dialogue between 
Vy&sa and Jaimini, in which Vy^, to sa^fy the 
similar Jinquiries of his ^sciple, repeated to him the 
Kriyi Yoga Sira Pur4&,. or Parliha explanatory of 
practical devotion, in opposition tO*the Dhy4na Y(^a, 
or devotion of oontemplation. 

Pracrical devotion is, according to this authority 
the adoration of Vishfiu. * It*was exercised before the 
creation by JBrahmf., upon Visbfiu’s •destroying the 
demons Madha and Kaiiabha, and tUb notice 
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Vaia (F. ^dwa), afid Bai4^(Bt}tea 
'iMBdoaa), bj)^ eurse of Pirvati. AiA^tber jlegend 
fof DaridrA, or PWerty^^eft by Udd^li^, aJiConi,* to 
wbom sba had beear espoused under an Aiwattfaa tree, 
explains why that tree^is to be touched ^nly on a 
Sunday, for on every other day Poverty or IifiifortuiM 
abides in it: on Sunday it is the re^dence of LaJcshml. 
This concludes (the K4rtika M&hitmyd with chapter 
one hundred and. sixty-one. 

The next subject is the history of R&dhi, the 
fhvourite mistress of £^shda, who is baid to be Mah&- 

f 

, l^shmi, bom as the daughter of the Fiji Yfisha- 
‘ bhinu and j^rikirttidif^she was bom (m the eighth of 
the moon’s increase in the^ month Bhidin, and'^e 
w’iwk therefore describes the Bhidrishiamf vrata, or 
the ceremonies to be observed on Ridhi’s birth-day, 
with the prayers and worship to be addressed to her 
and to Etishia, including the catalogue of her hundred 
and eight appellations: similar injunctions are then 
ipven for the observance c^. Efishia’s birth-day on 
the eighth day of the dC’i'h half of the same month, 
and the three circumstances by which it is modified, 
as the simple Ashimni, Roldfii, and Jayanti,. or the 
of the asterism 'Bohiii with the eighth 
Innatimi and the ntoon’s eikeiing the oonstellataon ad 
xpdnight, are described. The holiness of the forest 
(i^ Y^^divani, the ^favourite haunt of Erishia and 
is the next topics, and we hav€s thenf the cne 
of Annapfiny.^ a forai of 
j^kta'^th^ communicates lo‘the ^his the 
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the sanctity motiier moiith of bathings 
worabippbg'Vishiiu, proper to be bbsenred in 
s&kha, illustrating it by Vaisl^iava ble8» showing how* 
various persons were purified from their sine by tilie 
efficac}^ of acts performed in Vaifikh. The VaUikha 
M^itdiya ends irith the one hundred and slveoly* 
second chapter. TJie next chapter contains the iLau* 
kaama or index, and the one hundred and saven<y> 
fourth or last chapter consists of a pane^ric upon 
the Uttara Khadda of the Pddma Pur&daa 
The Zirtyd 'S^ga Sir a » always considered as a 
sort of supplement to the Pfdma Purdda, or as a. 
portion of the Uttara Ehadde of that Purdda. It is* 
divided inter twenty-five ehapters^ and contains about 
4000 stanzas. It commences with Sdta’s visit to Nai- 
mibharadya, where l^aun^a, on behalf of the l^ishis, 
asks him to inform them how, in* an age so degenerate 
as the Kali, ibligious merit may be attained, mankind 
being now incapable of tho6e*arduous acts of devotion 
which were commonly practised in more auspimous 
ages. Sdta replies by reciting a ^alogue between 
Vydsa and Jaimini, in which Yy^, to satisfy the 
similar Jinqutries of his disciple, repeated to him the 
Eriyd Yoga Sira Purdda,. or Par^b explanatoiy of 
practical devotion, in opposition to*the Uhydna Yoga, 
or devotion of oontemplation. 

Practical devotion is, according to this authqrit^ 
the adoration of Vishdu, * It* was exercised before the ^ 
creation by Brahmd, upon Vishdu’s •destroying the 
demons Madbu and Kaitahha, and tift notice Cjf 
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w Aocompaai^ by a foief desoiiptioh 
dF#ie origin of the world, and tibe birth imd doairuc- 
. Ilhm of the two demons, f 

The act of devotion, enjoined is bathing in the 
Gahges, or cdel««ting the virtues of the sacredvsti^am, 
especit^ly at three places — Haridw‘4ra, Prayd^, and 
GmigAs4gara. The hdiness of the,river is chiefly ez- 
plained<by insipid and extravagant legeiids, of Swarga, 
yaikafl{ha,cand even final liberation, being the re- 
ward of different persons, several of whom were most 
abandoned sinners, who‘wes:e sprinkled, 6n their deaths, 
.with Ganges water — ^who were drowned in the river 
—or whose bones wer8 cast into it. These stories 
. extend from the thir^ to the>end of the eighth section. 
A series of precepts and illustrations occupies the 
next five chapters on the worship of Vishfiu in each 
month of the year, describing how it is to be per- 
formed, and what recompense rewards it. The next 
chapters explain the merits of the sinqple Repetition 
of we woads Hari, R&ma, Erishfia, and other names 
of Vishfiu ; the efficacy pf Bhakti , or faith in Vishfiu; 
the holiness of Pprushottama Eshetra, and Jagan- 
n4tha; the virtue of liberality, and excellence <of 
varioas kinds of gifts,’with the reward that awaits dona- 
tions to Vaishfiavat and to V^shfiu; the reverence doe 
to Brshmans; the sanctity of jhe Ekddaif, or eleventh 
l\piatfon. In the story of Eotiratba and his^ queen 
Sopni^ni, who faithfully observed the Ek4dai^, a de- 
scr^tioa of helb, and the punishments inflicted on the 
is gitin. ‘ The virtues the Tolas! and 
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l^itri planttB, dttd of olitindla^g 

them, and wearing rosaries and net^Httee made^iltri/ 
wood, are the theme of thel^enty-Jdlud diaper. Tto . 
next chapter details the duties oi hospitality,* and thu 
work cloaes with an acoouni of the decline of vi^e 
in ^the different a^es, and the depravity of mu&ind in 
the Kali Yuga. That period has, however, its a^van* 
tages r for thtf recmnpense of yaara <if dev<^QD in the 
preceding ages is realized by a ungle repidtion of the 
name of Hmi*., ' • 


Ther^ can berlitUe doubt thht the two last portions 
of the P&dma Purdha have not much m common, 
beyond their sectarial tendency, with those by which 
they are preceded, anddt may be questioned if there 
is any very close connexion even between the four 
first Khafidas, and whether they can be regarded as 
constituting one continuous wdrk: at any rate itds 
clear, that neither individually nor collectively do they 
correspond with the descriplion of a PurAAa," or em- 
body a representation t^t can be regarded as ancient 
or authentic of Hindu tradition and mythology. They 
are all evidently the compositions of a particular sect, 
wd for a particular purpose — authorities compiled 
by the Vaish^avas fov't^c promulgation of the wor- 
ship of Vishfim » • * • , 

The Srishti Khafida^ or first portion of the work, 

is-the most free from a sectarial character, and con- 

• . • • • 


/ [WolUieim’s analysis of the Kriyayogasih'a'm “JShKeheridit 
der doatedien Mi]|;enl. Oes, fur Ih3-»59.J . ^ 
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faaws best to that of a PurMa. The ^ai’lier and later 
iodeed, ‘treating of the creation, *regal genea- 
. do^es, and legends whic^ appear to be ancient, mostly 
employ language used in several of the Purihas, the 
original property in which it is difficult to*sssi^ to 
any onl of them, and perhaps of righj bebngs to nime, 
having been borrowed from some common source. In 
the case of the P^dma Purdha, however; it is strongly 
to be suspected that* the compiler had be/ore him 
especially the V4yu, Vishhu, and Bh^avata Purahas. 

A very considerable ^ortion.of the**Sl^ish{i ^hahda 
js, however, as far as can be ascertained, original, al- 
though it be not Paur^ih, for it constitutes the Paush- 
kara M&h4tmyam, or the golden legend of the lake 
' of Pnshkara or Pokhar in Ajmir*, where alone Brnbrnd 
is worshipped; and it is a peculiai’ity of this paH of 
the work, that its sectai^ianism is the worship of Brahma 
rather than of Vishhu. There are some curious legends, 
as has been observed, of apparent struggles for su- 
premacy between the followers.of Brabrnd and Siva, in 
which, though the latter triumphs, yet it is at the ex- 
pense of some humiliation. • 

The advocacy of the adoration of Brahma, growing 
out of the legendary •sancti^ bf a place dedicated- to 
that divinity, is .a probable ‘(due to the Mstory of the 
composition, and gives reason to suppose that this 
pwt of the Pddma Puraha owes its origin to the tem- 
^ pies at Pokhar,, legends intended to enhance the merit 

1 -.y™, I . , 

*‘|Timen, Jnd« I; 118 .] <• 
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of aets oi devotion at; that ahnne bavwg he«i blended 
not very congruonsly with others ta£i^ i&osn diffisrent 
sonrces, and embellished ao(^rding fb tbe taste of tb^ . 
compilers: when this is likely to have been aocom- 
plished, «8 a matter of some uncertainty. Pokhar is 
styi a place of pilgrimage, and a shrine of Brahmi, but 
it was probably not much resorted to during tb^ Mo- 
hammedan silpremacy in the vicinity of Ajndr, and 
the worship of Brahmi has not been popular for some 
centuries at least. On the other hand , *if narratives, 
legends* and geDaealogi^s have*been borrowed literally 
from other j^urMas, including the Vbhbu, as appears, 
probable, we cannot go veiy far back for -its com- 
position. •' 

There are also various descriptions and allusions, 
from which a comparatively modern origin may be in- 
ferred. R4ma is said to have recognised Siva as the 
guardian of *tbe bridge between Lankd and the pen- 
insula, giving him the name of R4me8wara,*and the 
temple at that place, which still exists, must therefore 
have been built when the legend was written. Amongst 
the wives or favourites of Vishhu R4dh4 is named, 
and her deification there is reason to believe modern. 
The Brahmans who li^e .to the*s6uth of the Vindhya 
mountains are declared^unfit to be invited to a Sr4d- 
dha, or obsequial feas^ an exclusion implying a dif- 
ference of faith or practice, which is not to be traced 
in (dder authorities, and which was paobably levelled^ 
especially at the ^aiva and Vaishfiav» sects of the pen- 
insula. The foHowers of i^iva, ^ho^aw charaqteria^ 
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^ eanTing a skUU, are •possibly not df h^h antiqirtty; 
add tbe E^dfica&on of the Jain heterodoxy, with the 
• tlescriptSon of a. class of ^beir priests carrying a banch 
of peacocks’ feathers; are indications of no remote date. 
We have also frequent mention of Mlechchh£s,«or bar- 
bmans, and Sivitrl pronounces, the seventeenth 
chapter, an imprecation upon Lakshmi, the goddess 
of propriety, that she shall take up her abode with 
them — this Jooks like an allusicm to the presence and 
predominant^ authority of the Mohammedans when the 
passage was written, and there #eems feason to believe 
.that this portion of the Pur4ha was compiled at some 
period between the establishment of the Mohammedan 
kingdom of Delhi in the thirteenth and the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. 

The Bhdmi Ehaiida bears even less of the character 
ofaPurafia than the preceding, containing very few 
of those details which belong to the ancient mytho- 
logical system , and being still more extensively made 
up of seetarial legends. Its sectarianism is Vaishfiava, 
and is more decided thaq that of the Sf'ishti Ehafida. 
Is'is less contrpvefsial and*exclusive, however, and 
Siva is more civilfy treated, and admitted to share 
with Vishfiu' the adoration of ipankind. 

Brahmd is scarcely noticed<at all, and then only to 
be idetitified with Vishfiu. ^ 

^The character of jthe stories which constitute the 
^greater portion of this work, and the additions made 
to those •nairaitives which are boiTowed from older 
seibm^itiiiMis, fiull&cientiy evidence the absence of an- 
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tiquity. We have also repeated the specifieation oC^ 
Jain doctrines, and may therefore infer that these en- 
joyed some degree of popularity at tHh time when they* < 
Arere thus assailed. The locality of the BhtimllKhahda 
is diffeaeiit from that of the Sfishii, apd instead of 
Pushkara, the places to. which the greatest sanctity is 
attributed are situated along the Narpiad^, and in,cen- 
tral and western India. Amongst these Mah6k41a is ' 
specified, which may .possibly he the shjine of Siva, 
at Ujjayinl, that was demolished by Sultaa Altmish, in 
1231. A shritfe*of Du^^gd, 4inder the name of Kdma- 
khya, which lies in AsAm*, is also mentioned , and it^ 
may be doubted if that or several of the other Tfrthai^ 
specified were in possession of celebrity at any re- 
mote era. The date of the Bhiimi Ehafida then pro- 
bably differs little from tfiat of the preceding portion : 
it does not seem, however, to be’nepessarily connected 
with it, but \o have been the work of different hands 
in a different part of India, and under circumstances 
somewhat dissimilar. It .may be doubted also if is 
the Bhdmi KhaAda alluded to in the first chapter of 
the Srishii, for although it does contain a description 
o^the eai*th and of sundry Ticthas, yet, as will have 
been seen by ^e abstrdbtpf its eohtents, they occupy 
but a small part of that of \vhich, aecording to the spe- 
cification referred to, they ought to have constituted 
thn substance. 

The opening of the Swarga Kbs^da with the precise ^ 
% - "" " *' ■ ‘*""1 

* [See note alK)¥e> p.48y imd Lassen,* Indf idt. Ill, 468 ifj 
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^lAxiity of drama of l§akanta1&, sho^ that it is pos- 
torior to the play. The travels of Bhffl*ata appear also 
> Ifco be borrowed from otber and probably still later ori- 
ginals, and their boundary, Vaikuhtha, the heaven of 
Vishha , placed above ajll the other Lokas,** is a later 
and sectarial addition to the genuine'Paur^ik system. 
The narratives that follow do belong to the old legen- 
dary stock, but ‘the long conversation Ijetween M6n- 
dh&h'i and N4rada, which forms the connecting thread 
of the latter^'lialf of the Swarga Khahda, is an original 
embellishment. The Vaislfi&ava observainces, the wor- 
.ship of the Sdlagrdma stone, the use of frontal marks, 
the holiness of the elevfeth lunation, are not only sec- 
tarial, but, as far as has yet been ascertained, are mo- 
dern, having been adopted by some of the Vaishhava 
sects, which sprung up after the appearance of Rdmd- 
liuja in the middle of the twelfth century. We have 
no reason therefore to assign to this part ofthe P4dma 
Purdha a higher antiquity than to the former, and it 
seems to be connected with the Bhdmi Khahda in or- 
der and^in subject. It corresponds also well enough 
with the brief description given of it in the first chap- 
ter of the Srishti Ehahda. * 

The Pdt&la Khahda is littlf, .else than a histoiy of 
R^ma, and of his house, the detmls of which are, to 
a great extent, taken from tl\e Raghu Yan^a, and, as 
already obseryed, ip the very same words. The Pu- 
, r&fia is therefore more modem than the poetn. The 
plMi of the adventures of the horse turned loose for 
Aiwafoc^a^^, which constitute & large portion 
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of tbe ^t&la Kft«69a) appears to be ar^wBl^' mix&f. 
most of the ‘stories, although souse of them are only 
embellished versions of legends to Se' met with else-* * 
where. Some of the places jiotieed afford a limit* to 
the antsqhity of the woih. ,Kdm&khya, as has been 
stated, is probabfy no very ancient shrine, and c«r- . 
tainly Jaganndth has no pretensions to high antujiiHy. 
We have also'the Sdlagrdma, the seotarial mafks, imd 
the Tulasf plant, made the subjects of repeated pan- 
egyric, and the use of these is characterisfic of modem 
VaishhaVa sects! The Bhdg&vata Purdha is also named 
and distinctly particuliEtrized, and the Patala KbanSa. 
of the PAdma is therefore mo^e modern than the BbA-^ 
gavata. Except the ancestors of Kama, there are no 
jgenealogies in this Khafida, and its congruity with 
the description in the ofishti Khanda is therefore 
rather questionable- • 

The Khaiidas of the PAdma PurAna, thus far! are 
Vaish^ava wqpks. The first Khafida, it is true, almost 
drops that character in’ the importance attached to 
PushkarjL and the worship o/ Brahma, but the three 
next are obviously written*to assert the supremacy of 
Vishfiu. There is a tolerable conformity amongst the 
three in the tone in w^icb this fs enforced, and they 
also agree in the choice of RAftia-rat&er than of 
Erishfia for the form of, Vishnu that is selected 'as the 
subject of their panegyric. It 8ee{Kis likely, th^efor^, 
that they we nearly coteniporary productions, and , 

that they originated with the followers’of RAntanuja, 

• • • • . ** 
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.\<Mr Vaiah&avA teaches, is South 

^ Indii^ ia ihe twdfth century. 

• * The i^derati<^ that pervailes the injanctions of the 
preceding portions is no lon^r observed by the Dt- 
tara Khahda, apd the worship of any divinity," except 
Vishi^u, and of Siva especially, is po»tiveIy*prohibit|^. 
It possesses equsdly little of the character of a Pur4ha, 
and is a violent»«ectarial work made u|) for the most 
part of legends, invented to inculcate the exclusive 
worship of Vishhu, the use of distinguishing Vaishhava 

C 

marks, and the sanctity bf particul^' seasons when 
.Vishhu'should especially be propitiated. The latter sub- 
jects, in the legends, orM4h4tmyas, of the months M4- 
gha and E&rtik constitute the bulk of the compilation. 

The main purport and evident locality of this sec- 
tion sufficiently illustrate the probable period of its 
'imposition within certain limits, and show that it was 

j t 

written when a struggle took place between the Saivas 
and Yaishhavas of the Peninsula for superiority. One 
legend, indeed, relates to £r.king of Or&vida, who, 
listening to the doctriues of heretics (Saivas), de- 
stroyed the temples of Vishhu , and threw his images 
into the sea. The time at which these contests took 
place appears. to hate been ^bout the eleventh and 
t welfth c e nturies (Mackmzie'^Colledion. Introduction, 

tm; " 

• Amongst t^e prt^tices es^perially enjoined is the 
Tapta Mudri," stamping the names of Vishhir oh the 
skin with a hot iron, a practice not wammted by an- 
'^ent jtexts, dnd introduced into the Pakhih appa- 
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rentlj spme ei^t or nine centuries ago. (As. Mes.g 
XVI, 12.) • 

•The principal places at which worship is addressed* > 
to Vishiin include Srfrangam and Vetikaiddri, or Ttp- 
peti. Tile traditions of tfae^latter acknowledge that 
it was*a Saiva slvine in the time of R&m&nuja, who . 
recovered it for the Vaishfiavas, and, consequently, 
the Uttara KHaiida is posterior to that eventP and to 
the twelfth century. • • 

The scenes of many of the legends illAstrating the 
merit of worehlppiiig yishifiu *are laid in the South, 
and an^ngst them we have Haripur on the Tunga-. 
bhadra. In the translated index this is called Hari-* 
harapur, and whichever seeding be correct, it appears 
probable, fi*oin its situation on the Tungabhadra, that 
the capital of Vijayanagara is intended, the city* of 
Bukka and Harihara Rayas, which was founded in th^ 
beginning of the fourteenth century*. 

These, as well as the general character of the work 
and its dwelling upon the sanctity of the S41agrama 
stone, Tulasf plant, and other.particulars, afford proof 
sufficiently credible, that it is not entitled to be con- 
sidered as the composition of a remote period. The fif- 
teenth century will uot,*in.all probability, be veiy far 
from the highest antiquity* to which it-can Ity claim. 

The Kriy4 Yogi Sara |eem8 to have been suggested 
by the^chapters of the Uttara Ehafida, which treat (jf 
practical devotion according to Vaishiiava tenets. In , 

■ . - -T -ji — m- ■■■ — 

* [LMsen, InA Alt. IV, 164 flf.] 
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^ that -case, it is postevior to it, and there is nothing in 
it inconsistent with a more modern date. Its tone is 
, *more moderate, 'howevv, and from its dilating more 
especially upon* the holiness of* the Ganges, and of 
Jagannitha Eshetra, and not alluding to sfther holy 
places, it differs in the locality of its origin from the 
other Ehahdas, and is most probably the work of a 
Brahman of Oriasa, or Bengal. The work does pot ap- 
pear to be known in the South (of India. 


*Froiu the Joarnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. I ( 1 S 32 ), p. 81 — 86 . 


111. AGNIPURA^A. 

The Agni Purdna, or more correctly, in a derivative 
form, the Agneya Purina, is one of the eighteen prin- 
cipal ^uraiias. Although, in common with the other 
compositions so termed, it is attributed to Vyasa, it 
is narrated as usual by his disciple Siita, and was re- 
ceived by blip frpm the Muni Vasishiha, to whom it 
was communicated by Agni, whence its denomination. 

According to the assei^ion of its own text the 
Agneya Purdha contains Icmrteen thousand stanzas; 
the Bhugavata and other authorities give it 1500P or 
1 6,000. The copy to which this account refers has 

^ * C 

abopt the former number. 

The text is divided into a number of small sections, 
’’^co^ing to thd^ subject, but without any enumeration : 
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the Dumber^of.them in the present instaniM ainoanted/ 
to 332. Golodel Wilford speaks of a sapplement, and 
of 'a chapter, appai*ently the same, which he calls the** 
€3rd, or last. The supplement, however, from which 
he deriwCB his account of th^ modern princes of India 
up^ to the 'Mohammedan invasion, is no part of the. 
work to which the* name of Agneya PurMa is applied. 

It is cleariy a*distinct and subseqoent composition. 

The Agneya Pur4ha is interesting from the variety 
of the subjects of which it treats, and inVhich it de- 
viates vbry m&tSrially from'the definition given by its 
own reputed author of the contents of a Pur&na. These. 
Agni declares to be five: primitive creation; sub-* 
sequent creations; the genealogies of demigods and 
kings; the reigns of the Manus, and the histories of 
royal dynasties *. These, however, occur but imper- 
fectly in the body of this work, and the far gi’eater pof- 
tion of its contents is of a widely different character. 

After the ysual opening the Agneya Furdna de- 
scribes the ten Avafdras; and in the relation of those 
of Rdmachandra and Kfishii^i follow’s avowedly the 
Rdm&yafia and Mahdbharstta, beingjconsequently pos- 
tesdoT to those works. 

The ensuing chapters* relate to* the worship ofKrish- 
Aa, as NdrAyaAa or VfeliAu, thfs Pur&Aa being of 
the Vaishnava class: a^ the same time it leanS very 
favourably to the worshi|) of Siv%, as the Linga, and 
is full of Tdntrika ceremonies in honor of that form < 


* [See above 
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^ o£ the deity. It was compiled therefore probably an- 
terior to any wide separation between ‘the l^iva and 
‘Yaishhava sects* and it <vas undoubtedly prior to that 
modification of the Vaishnava faith, which pays such 
infinite veneration to Efishfia as Gop41a, of Govinda, 
or B41a Gopdla, the cowherd or the'lnfant god ; no al- 
lusion to whose worship has been found , nor has the 
name of his favourite mistress Radh4*once been en- 

# r 

countered. • • 

The rituffl, including the ceremonies of the Homa, 
or burnt offering; the Vantras, .or liTybtical fonnulse; 
.the Mahdalas, or mystical diagrams; the Pavitra, or 
’purificatory thread; th® erection and consecration of 
temples, images, tanks, gardens, flags, jars, &c. ex- 
tends through a number of chapters; it is in its gene- 
ral purport Vaishiiava, but tlie Linga and several of 
the TAntrika forms of Durga are also especially reve- 
I'enced; Mantras are abundantly introduced, as are the 
acts and gesticulations with w'hich they are muttered 
or recited. The style in which they are narrated is 
however abrupt and obscure, and the ceremonial so 
confusedly and in^distinctly»laid down, that the whole 
has the appearance of a string of garbled extracts 
rather than of a systematic. detail. There is a general 
correspondence between these chapters with those of 
the ^rad4 Tilaka and Mantra Mahddadhi, but it does 
;|ot appear that they are identically the same. 

This chapter is followed by the Bhuvana Koshk (the 
descrip^on of the universe,) which corresponds gen- 
Vs^ally with the ‘same in other Pur&^as , but is much 
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less explicit th^ in some of them. IMs diapter com-/ 
prises the Tlrthas, or places of pilgrimage, .of which 
however it enumerates very fiw, an(f those but briefly* • 
It is worthy of notice that Narmadi and Sri SaUa 
are especially noticed , whi^t the northern mountains 
are noi meationed) and also that Benares is called Avi- 
mukta * jn its religious character; whence it may be 

inferred, that* the chief shrine was that of Inva, as 

• • 

Avimukteswara, not Visweswara, the form that has 
been most popular for some centuries at least. The 
site of Benares '4ras the. same a*s at present, or between 
the Varan^ and the Asi rivulets. ' . 

The MAhatmyas, or legendfe of the few Tirthas no-* 
ticed, are very brief, except that of Gaya, which is so 
minute, that it may be suspected to be an inter- 
polationJ''ttS“^4§^ot in keeping with the rest, nor with 
the manner in wmclfwll such subjects are usually dis^- 
posed of in a'Purdhic miscellany. Such interpolations 
or rather appendages are not at all uncommon, al- 
though the legends are. more frequently attached to 
some of the other Puraiias, as the Brahmdhda and 
SkAnda. We have, however, a casg in.point with the 
Agni PurAha; there being current in the South of India 
a work called the KdveH J^dkdtmyam of the Agni Pu- 
rAAa, which is never foaud in th8 copies of the Pu- 
rAna itself, and which indeed is very nearly as exten- 
sive as the whcde work of which it is called a section**. 

• • • • 


* [Weber, Ind. Stad. II, 73. Dasakumara cf 4 init.] 

[Mackenzie CoHeetion 67.] • • • ^ 
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^ The Tirthfts are followed by the description of the 
Indian continent, and other portions of the world; 

• ^so the distances and dimensions of the regions be- 
low and above it. The whole of this Chapter has not 
been compared with othp works , but in some pas- 
sages, particularly the descriptton‘,of the sun’s car, 
it is word for word the same with the text of the Vish- 
hu Purida: being in other respects, however, much 
less full and satisfactory than that work. 

The description of the sun and planets leads to the 
astronomical or astrolo^c&l section, atid that to magi- 
,cal rites and formulae; from these the work proceeds 
■^rather apruptly to the ^'periods of the Manwantaras, 
and then to the civil institutes of the Hindu caste, as 
birth, investiture,. marriage, death, &c. the duties of 
the religious orders, and the contemplation of the deity, 
conformably to the.tehets of the VedAnta: a long string 
of Yratas or religious obligations, both special and oc- 
casional , follows. The next subject discussed is that 
of gifts as religious duties, and this branch of the work 
finally closes with the description of corporeal auster- 
ities of a meritorious and pious complexion. 

The next portion of the Agneya Purina treats .at 
considerable length, and with '’many interesting partic- 
ulars, of the duties “of princes^, beginning with the cere- 
monies of thek' coronation, and comprehending their 
civil and military obligations; it forms what consti- 
tuted the NftL of Hindu wri'ters, (Polity or the art o£ 
government,), and is of a character with which Hindu 
^ ^d^as^ have lon^ ceased to be familiar; Some of the 
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details oorrespond accurately enough with those that^ 
occur, in a passage of the Da4a Kum&ra*, imd both are 
probably indebted to a comsuon so8roe, possibly the . 
work ascribed to Chiiiakya, cited by the suthor of 
the Da^a»Eum&ra. As the ^stem is wholly unmixed 
with foreign notions, and is purdy. Hindu, it c^n only 
relate to a state of things anteribr to the Mohamme- 
dan invasion; it is not a necessary (mnsequence, it is 
true, that 'the Agney^ Puriha ‘should bear a similar 
date , but it is an argument rather in favour of such a 
belief, &nd contributes with dther grounds to autho- 
rize such a conclusion, if not for the whole work, for 
a very extensive portion. • . • 

The like genuine Hindu character belongs to the 
sections that follow on the shape of weapons and on 
archery, the phraseology* and practice of which are no 
longer known. These sections bf the Agneya Pur&^ 
are indeed particularly valuable, as they preserve al- 
most, if not quite, singly, the memory of form*er regal 
and martial usages. , * 

The chapters on the subject of judicature and law 
are so far curious,. that they are liter^ly the* same as 
the text of the Mit4kshfu'4 , ascribed to the Muni Yaj- 
navalkya. The antiqui^ of that*tdxt is, in the estima- 
tion of the Hindus, extravagantly remote; but with- 
out reference to their belief, it is. certainly not very 
modern, as passages have been found on inscriptions 
in eveiy part of India, dated in tiie tentli and eleventh ^ 


* [ed. WilsoD) p. 16.] 
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^oeotyxws. -To have been so widely diffii8ed>, and to 
llaye then, attained a general character as an author- 
,ity, a considerat^e timer must have elapsed, and the 
work must date thesefore long prior to those inscrip- 
tions; at the same time; this throws little light on the 
period at which the PurMa was coii^iled,<>the author 
of which might in atly day transcribe the code of YA- 
jnavalkya, although it is possible, that so undisguised 
a transfer may have 'preceded Ihe time at which ihe 
legislative cbde was in general and extended circu- 
lation, * • . • 

The chapters on law are followed by a rather miscel- 
laneous series regarding' the perusal of the Vedas, the 
averting of thi'eatened ill fortune, burnt-offerings, and 
the worship of various deities. We have then a short 
but curious chapter on the' branches of the Vedas; 
and speaking of the 'Puraiias , the -following remark- 
able passage occurs: “six persons received the Pu- 
rdhas ffom Vy4sa, and were his pupils; their names 
are!Siita, Lomahafsha, Sumati,.Maitreya, Sansapdyana, 
and Savarhi.” These, therefore, are probably the real 
authors of most, if not of all the Purdiias. It is said 
also, that Sansapdyana and otiiers compiled a Sanhita, 
or epitome of all the Pur4has*.‘ 

The next chapter on gifts ‘to be made, when the Pu- 
rahas ere read, contains the list of the Purdhas and 
the enumeration of the stanzas they contain. Iii this 
respect many differences occur from similar enumera- 

' g ' ■ ■ ■ ■ — — 

^ *‘[d'. ViBhdu Put. p.^283.] 
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tions in other Pari&6as, and the Siva Pardto i» aitor 
gether omitted. With regard to the narrators and the 
chief subjects at least, in some case^, this detaQ va^* 
ries from the text of the works as now found: Ihes^ 
variations* will be best noticed when we come to tl^ 
respecSve Pur&has to which they relate. 

The list of the Pur&has is followed by the genea- 
logical chapters detailing the families of the Sun and 
Moon, blit more particularly the latter, and especially 
the houses of Yadu and Puru to the titnd of Efishha 
and the*P4hdaVas. These* chapters agree generally 
with the dynasties usually detailed, but the lists ai'e 
for the greater part very dryland abrupt, whilst few' 
of the ordinary legends ar‘e presei*ved, and those so' 
concisely as to be very obscure. There are some de- 
tails relating to Krishna of a rather remarkable char- 
acter. The time at which these chapters close leaveir 
us no inference regarding the age of the compilation. 

The next subject is medicine, taken avowedly from 

the instruction given by Dhanwantari to Susruta, or 

from the medical work attributed to the latter; the 
• * . • . 
extracts are, however, very injudic^usjy made, with 

an^utter disregard of method ; and with a perverse se- 
lection of every thing leas.t important: it also alludes 
to the classification of meUicamentb as hot and cold, 
and although it does no| attach the same impoilance 
to. the system as is given to it in Mohammedan medi; 
cine, yet its introduction at*all is rather in favour of 
its being derived from such a source,. for*it is not cer- 
tain that the asoient writers Charaka &nd Susrut^ falcK 
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^ any greater stress upon these partibdar properties, 
than they are entitled to, without referefice to a theo> 
*retical system. The part of the Pur&ha likewise dn- 
eludes much mystic medicine or curing by chmms. 

Another set of chapters on mystic rites‘’aiid form- 
ulae follows, and on the worship ‘<of different fonns 
of ^iva and Devi. The whole so incompatible with a 
Vaishi^va work that it is difficult not t6 suppose them 
additions by other and perhaps* later hands. 

Poetry ahd rhetoric form the next subjects, and con- 
form to the systems usually received i the authority 
. of Pingala is specified. The work concludes with a 
grammar, omitting thS verbs: the system is that of 
Paiiini and K&ty4yana: the<commentator on Pdfiini is 
cited by name. The compilation is therefore posterior 
to the existence of the great body of Hindu poetical 
^compositions , and to the consummation of the gram- 
matical construction of the Sanskrit language. 

From this general sketch of the 4gney® PurAfia 
it is evident that ^it is a compilation from various 
works; that consequently it has no claim in itself to 
any great antiquity, although from the absence of any 
exotic materials it might be pronounced earlier, with 
perhaps a few exceptions,, than the Mohammedan in- 
vasion. From the* absence* ulso of a controversial or 
sectaVial spirit it is probably anterior to the stimggles 
that took plime in t^e 8th and 9th centuries nfnaiLgOb. 
•between the followers of Siva and Vishfiu. A«s a mere 
compilation,* however, its date is of little importance, 
^exc^t as ffim&hifig a testimony t(rtfaat of the ma- 
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teriaJs of is composed. £fany of ihese may i 

pretend no donbt to considerable antiquity, particu- 
larly the legendary accounts cf the Avatiras, see- * 
tion on regal polity and judicature, and the genalo^- 
cal chapters : how far the rei^ may be ancient, js per- 
haps questionable^ for there can be little doubt that . 
the Pur^ha as it now exists, differing froth its town 
*definition of Furdha, and comprehending suoif incon- 
gruous admixtures, is not the ‘entire work as it at first 
stood. It is not unlikely that many chapters were ar- 
bitrarily* suppfiea about 8 t>r 9 centuries ago, and a 
few perhaps even later; to fill up the chasms which . 
time and accident had made in the original Agneya 
Puraha. • ‘ 


From the Jontnaf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 217 - 33. 
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• • • 

The Brahma Vaivartta Pfirdha is 4 >erhaps the most 

decidedly sectarian work of the whole collection, and 
has no other object thaq to recoihmend faith in Ki^ish- 
fia and Rddhd: subservient to tKis purpose, it re- 
cords a great variety of, legends , of which no traces 
can be/ound in any of the other ^urdfias, and it deals 
but sparingly in those whichr are common to all. - It is 
of little value as a collateral authority} therefore, and 
most of the s^ricB it contains are’too* iilsipid and al)-*^ 
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% sord to deserve investigation. It Ootatains, however, 
a few remaijEable passages that bear an ancient ehar- 
• *acter, and it throws more light ‘than any similar work 
upon the worship of the female principle or Prak^iti, 
as well as of Kfishha and R&dhd. «' « 

The Brahma Vaivartta is supposed to be communi- 
cated by Sauti, the son of Sdta, the original narrator 
of the Burahas,eto Saunaka, a sage, at tin assembly ofe 
similar characters, at the forest of Naimisha, whom he 
happens to Visit, and who ask him to relate the work. 
This commencement opens several of the Purdhas, and 
. more especially the Mdbatmyas or chapters descrip- • 
'tlve of the virtues of gome place or person, said to 
be taken from some Puratia: In this case the Kishis 
state, as the motive of their inquiry, their dread of the 
evil tendency of the present age, and their desire for 
bmancipation; and their hope to be secured in the one, 
and defended from the others by being imbued with 
Bhakti, or faith in Hari, through tbe medium of the 
Purdha, which they style the essence of the Purahas, 
the source of faith, felicity, and final liberation, and 
the dissipator.of Jthe errors of the PurAhas, and the 
Upapurdhas, and even of the Vedas! *- 

Sauti acquired his kno>yledge of this work from 
Vyasa , by whom it was arranged in its present form, 
to the extent of eighteen thopsand i^lokas. Vy^a re- 
ceived the Sfitra, the thread or outline of it, from N4- 
rada^ who had learnt it feom Ndrdyaha Hishi,> the son 
of Dharm^, to aiiom it had been communicated by his 
Dharmsf had been made acquainted with it by 
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Brahmi, who had been taoght it by KiHshda himsdlfs, , 
in his peculiar and deathless sphere, the celestial Go- 
lofca: — a paradise, it may be observed, of which no*, 
trace occurs in any other Pur&i^a: The Brahma Vai- 
vartta' is .so named, because records the manifesta- 
tions o*f the Supreme Being in worldly forms, by the 
interposition of Ef ishiia, who is himself the Supseme 
4 i 6 pint, thePardbrahma orParam4tm4,irom wbyem Pra- 
kfiti, Brahmd, Vishhu,*Siva, and the rest proceeded. 

The Brahma Vaivartta Purana is divided into four 
books oif Ehahtlas, the Brahma Ehahda, the Prakfiti 
Khahda, the Gaiiesa Ehaiida, and the Efishha Janma . 
Ehahda, treating separately of the nature and acts of* 
the supreme; of the female personification of matter; 
of the bii*th and adventures of Gafiesa; and of the birth 
and actions of Krishha. We shall notice the principal 
subjets of each division. * • 

The Brahma Khanda begins with the creation of 
the universe, as taking place after an intei^'al of uni- 
versal destruction. The, world is described as waste 
and voidj but the Supreme KHshfia, the sole existent 
and eternal Being, is supposed to ]}e present, in the 
centre of a luminous sphere of immeasurable extent, 
and inconceivat)]e splendor, From Kim the three quali- 
ties, crude matter, individuality, and the elements pro- 
ceed; also Ndriyafia or t];ie four-armed Vishfiu, m his 
ordinary garb and decorations , an^d Sankara, smeared 
with ashes, and armed with a trident. • N4r4yafia or , 
Vishfiu comes from the right, and Sjva'£pom«the left 
side of the prin^id Kfishfia, and Brahhaa springs jrVmr^ * 
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^ hts navel: all the gods and goddesses in like mwner 
proceed from his person^ and each upon his or her 
, * birth'Utters a short pra^r or hymn in honour of him: 
the following are the salutations of the three principal 
persons of the Hindu pantheon. • 

t 

Ndrdyana's address to AHshna. 

• 

‘‘1 pay reverence to the cause of causes, to him whe» 
is at once«the act and the object, the superior boon, 
the giver aftd raeriter, and source of blessings;. .who is 
religious austerity, an*d its everlasting ‘fruit, hiid him- 
. self the eternal ascetic; who is beautiful, black as a 
* new cloud; delighted ifl his own spirit; who is void of 
desire, who assumes forms.at will, who annihilates the 
five desires, and who is the cause of desire; who is 
all things, the lord of all things, and the unsurpassed 
•form, which is the shed of all things, who is embodied 
in the Vedas, who is<the seed of them, the fruit of the 
Vedas, and its bestower; who is learned in the Vedas, 
the ritual they enjoin, and the best of all who are con- 
versant with their doctrines.” 

. • 

diva's address. 

I* 

“I adore him, t&e*iiivincjble, the giver, the lord and 
cause of victory, the best o£ the bestowers of victory, 
and victory itself; who is ^e lord and cause of all 
jhings, lord of the lord of all things, and cause of the ‘ 
cause of all ^higs; who is present in all, who upholds 
all, who destroys all, generates all, who is the cause 
^oft^e preservation of all, who is aibthings; who is 
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the fruit, the giver of the ^it, its seed; and its sup^ , 
port; who is identical with light, the irradiator of all, 
and supreme of all those who shine yrith divine ra> * 
diance.”* 

Brahmd’s aUdress. 

' * 

“I adore Kfishiia, who is free from the throe qua* 
•lities, the one* imperishable Govindayawho is invisible 
and void' of form, who is visible and assumed the 
shape of a cowherd, who seems a youth iif years, who 
is of miM de|)orfment, the»be/oved of the Gopis, of 
lovely aspect, black as a] new cloud, and beautiful as *. 
a myriad of Kandarpas. Inhtlbiting the* place of the * 
RAsa in his sojourn in the groves of VriiidAvan, the 
lord of the mystic dance, and its performer, and the 
delighter in the graces of its evolutions. 

The other divinities continue *in the same strain^ 
and the tendehcy of the hymns furnishes a key to the 
whole work, the object of which is to identify the cow- 
herd of VrindAvan w’ith the supreme cause of the 
world , or to claim for KGshha a rank which the fol- 
lowers of Vishhu and Siva demand, exclusively, for the 
object of their respective adoration: with much more 
reason, it must be confessed; for*tKe actions of Kfish- 
Aa are even still more ^ireposterflusly incompatible 
with a divine character ^han those of his competitors 
' for pre-eminence. , 

Aftfer«the several ‘deities are produced* from various 
parts of Kfishha’s person, he retires* into tite£isa- 
mahdala, a chMiiher or stage for the*performaiq:e‘o^ 
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of dance, to^wKielv tlie followers of this divin- 
% attach much impoi'tance, although it seems to be 
* no more than a kind of dramatic representation of 
Krishna’s dancing and sporting with the Cropfs. There 
Uddhd, his favourite mispress, proceeds from his heart; 
from the pores of her skin spring fhree hundred, mill- 
ions of Gopfs, or nymphs of Vrindavan, and an equal 
numbes" of Gopaa, the swains of the preceding, origi- 
nate from tihe pores of Kfishiia’s skin ; the herds they 
are to attehd owe their existence to the same inex- 
haustible source. The Risa and Rd'dhtit, and the ori- 
. gin of the kine, and their keepers, male or female, ai*e 
‘ amongst the* chief characteristic peculiarities of the 
Brahma Vaivartta PurAiia.* 

After Efishi^a’s thus evolving the different orders 
of subordinate deities, the work proceeds to describe 
“the devotion of Siva towards his creator, and takes 
this opportunity of expatiating upon the different de- 
grees of Bhakti, or faith, and the various kinds of 
Miikti, or salvation. 

The work of creatiop is then resumed by Bi'ahma, 
who begets by Jiis wife‘S4vitrf a various and odd 
prc^eny, as the science of logic, the modes of mu^ic," 
days, years, and ages, religious rites, diseases, time, 
and death. He h4s also aht independent offspring of 
his cfwn, or ViswakarmA, frqm his navel ; the sage S4- 
. jianda, and his th^ee brothers, from his heart; the 
. eleven Rudras from his ‘forehead, and sundry' sages 
from 4in ears, mouth, &c. 

*** 'the legends that follow relating tO’4he daughters of 
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Dharma, and their marriages v»th varioifs patriarchs, » 
from whom terrestrial objects proceeded, are told in 
the usual strain. In describing the ongin of the mixed* . 
classes of mankind, this work contains a peculim: le- 
gend ,‘ which makes a certait^ number of them the is- 
sue of*the Jivineiorchitect Viswakarnid by Ghirit^chf, 
a nymph of heaven. The chapter ^often occurs .as a 
separate treatise under the title of Nirhaya, and 
is considered as an authority of some weight with re- 
spect to the descent of the mixed tribeif*, although 
of a purtly legendary character. 

The succeeding sections contain some legends of. 
little importance, until the 16th, which is occupied' 
with a short, but curious list of medical winters and 
writings. The first work on medical science entitled 
the Ayur Veda was, like 'the other Vedas, the work 
of Brahma, but he gave it to Siir;fa, the sun, who,Jike 
the Phmbus bf the Greeks.^ is the fountain of medi- 
cal knowledge amongst the Hindus. He had sixteen 
scholars, to each of whom a Sanhita or compendium 
is ascribed: noire of the works attributed to them are 
now to be procured. • 

.Jl'he chapters that next follow relate a legendary story 
of the wife' of *a Gandharva named* Mdlavatf, the efli- 

f * 

cacy of various Manti’as, tile story erf N^rada, the sage, 
and rules for the perfoniiance of daily purificatory 
and religious rites. The 28th and^ 29th chapters, the 
last of the book, arfe occupied with thci^escription of 


* [See the texl^ Aufrecht’s Catal. Codd. Mae* Saa8crit.jr,*2.1.p 
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. of hb peculiar heaven or Galok^ of the holy 

main NirAyaAa, and of his residence. The style and 

► ’purport of the wliole are peculiar to this Puriha, and 
sknilar to the address of the deities cited above. Go- 
loka is said to be situated 500 millions cf- Yojanas 
above* the Lokas of Siva and Vishjpu. It. is a sphere 
of light, tenanted by Qopas, Gopls,.and cows; the only 
humanpersons admissible to its delights arepure Vaish- 
Aavas, the* faithful votaries of K^ishha. It a^ears, 
however, that the author of this.Pur4ha, who in all 
probability is the inventer of Goloka; had no very 
precise notions of his own work , as he calls it in one 
‘ place square, and in another round; and whilst he is 
content in one passage to give it the moderate diam- 
eter of 30 millions of Yojanas, he extends its circum- 
ference in another to a thousand millions. 

* The next section of this Pur4ba is also of a pecu- 
liar character. It relates t» PrakHti, the passive agent 
in creation, personified matter, or the goddess nature. 
The Purdrias in general follow in regard to their cos- 
mogony the SAnkhya school of philosophy, in which 
Prakfiti is thps ^escribedt Prak^iti or hldla Prak^iti 
is the root or plastic origin of all, termed PridhApa, 
the chief one, the universal material cause. It is eter- 
nal matter, undisCrete, undistinguishable as destitute 
of parts, inferrible from its effects, being productive, 
but no production*. 

According «to the same systeiri, the soul is termed 


‘ • [Q^nkkyaKir.l Cdlebrooke’s Essays, p.l«a. Vi8hAu Par. p. 10.] 
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Parasha or PaoM&n , which n^ns msad'^x aoalef ]p^t^ >. 
the Sinkhy a ’doctrine is twofold, one.atheisticd, the o. 
other theistical. The former* defined the soul to be*, 
neither produced nor productive,* not operating upon 
matter,* but independent an4 co-existent; the^ latter 
identifies soul wi^ Iswara, or God, who is infinite 
and eternal, and who rules over the world: andjhi is 
to this latter system that the Purahaa*appertaiii , only 
in this l^wara they recognise the peculiar? object of 
their devotion, whichever of the Hindu tndd that may 
be, or e^en, as in the worb before us, superadijing a 
fourth in Krishiia, who is every where else regarded . 
but as a manifestation of Yishfm, and in a remarkable * 
passage of the Mahabhdrata* is said to be no more 
than an Avattu* of a hair plucked from the head of 
that divinity. * 

In the true spirit of mythology, which is fully as* 
much poetical as religious, the figiu'e of prosopopeia 
is carried by the Hindus to its utmost verge; and we 
need not wonder therefqre to find spirit and matter 
converted by the Paur^tiik bards into male and female 
personifications, with the attributes adapted to either 
sen, or derived from tlie original source of either 
representation. Prakriti is consequently held to be not 
only the productive agent» fn the creJation of the world, 
but she is regarded as M^4, the goddess of delusion, 
the suggester of that mistaken estimate of human exis- 
tence,' which is referable to .the gross perceptions of 
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Oar dementaiy ccmstructio^. With this character the 
Paur4hiks have combined another, and confounding 
.•the instrnment with the action, matter with the im- 
pulse by which it was animated, they have chosen to 
consider Prak/'iti also as the embodied manifestation 
of the divine will, as the act of creation, or the inherent 
power of creating, co-existing with the supreme. This 
seems <*0 be the raling idea in the Brahma Vaivartta, 
in which the meaning of the word Prakfiti, and the 
origin of tlfis agent in creation, are thus explained: — 

“The prefix Pra m'eans pre-emiheilt, K^lti .means 
. creating; that goddess who was pre-eminent in crea- 
' tion is termed Prakrit?: agaiin, Pra means««best,-or is 
equivalent to the term Sattwa, the quality of purity, 
K?i implies middling, the quality of passion , and Ti 
means worse or that of ignorance. She who is invested 
•with all power is identifiable with the three properties, 
and is the principal in ct*eation, and is therefore termed 
Prakriti. Pra also signifies first or foremost, and Kfiti 
creation; she who was the beginning of creation, is 
called Prab'iti.” 

“The supr^me^, spirit in* the act of creation became 
by Yoga twofold, the right side was male, the left was 
Prakriti. She is of* one form with Brahma. She is 
M&y4, eternal .and imperishable. Such as the spirit, 
Buch'is the inherent energy fthe Sakti), as the faculty 
pf burning is inherent in fire.” * 

* [Tbfe origthid is quoted by Aufrecht, in bis Catal. Bodl. 
• and 23,*<t.l ‘ 
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The idea of pers(n)ifying the- divine agencfr, being 
once conceived, was extended by an obvious analogy 
to shnilar cases, and the pensons of the Hindu triad 
being equally susceptible of activoener^es, their en- 
er ^es were embodied as ti^eir respective Pr^itis, 
l^^tis,'or goddesses. From them the like accompani- 
ment was conferred upon the whole pantheon , .and 
finally upon nian ; women being regarded as portions 
of the primeval Prak^ti. The whole being evidently - 
a clumsy attempt to graft the distinction 6f the sexCs 
as prevailing in e*arth, hell, and'heaven, upon a meta- 
physical theory of the origin of the nniversei 

The primeval Prakfiti , according to, our authority, 
which now becomes wholly mythological, resolved 
herself, by command of Krishna, into five primitive 
portions. These were Durg4, the Sakti of MahMeva; 
Lakshmf, the Sakti of Vishfiu; Saraswatl, the goddess- 
of language; Sdvitrf, the mother of the Vedas, and 
Ridh4, the favourite of ELfishiia. * 

In the same manner ^s the primary creator of Ihe 
world multiplies his appearances, and without losing 
any of his individual substance, ocpupjes by various 
emanations from it different frames, so the radical 
Prakfiti exists 4n different shapes^ and in various pro- 
portions, distinguished as; Ansas, portions. Kalis, di- 
visions, and Kalan^as aqd Ansansas^ or subdivisions, 
or portions of portions. Thus Gangi, Tulasi, Manasij 
Shasbtiw, and Kill,* ai’e A.nianipas, or Jorms having 
a portion of the original Prakfiti; Swihi, Swadhi, 
Dakshini, Sw^i, a host of virtues abd* vices, e^dcl** 
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leaces and defects, and all the wivSs of the inferior 
deities are Ealinipas, foms constitote'd of a minor 
'division of Prakfiti ; whMst all the female race are*kni> 
mated by her minuter portions , or subdivisions, and 
they are virtuous or vicipas, according as I9ie* quality 
of goodness, passion, of ignorance, derived from their 
great original, predominates in the portion of which 
they are respeotively constituted. Women who go 
astray, therefore, have by this system a better ex- 
cuse than fbe stars. 

The compiler of this Puraba is ver^ little* scinipu- 
lous as to the consistency of his narrative, and assigns 
to the principaLgoddessbs other origins than that which 
he gives in the beginning of the Brahma Ehanda, or in 
the first chapter of this section. Thus SarasWatf, who 
came out from the mouth of Efishna in the former, 
and in the latter is 'said to be one of the five sub- 
divisions of Prakfiti, is ^ now described as proceeding 
from tke tongue of R4dhd; and Lakshmi, who in one 
place is also a portion of Prakfiti, and in another is- 
sues from the mind of jCfishna, is described in this 
part of the woyk §s one of •two goddesses, into which 
the first Saraswati was divided ; the two being Sara- 
swati proper, and ‘EAmald .or Lakshmi. These inco- 
herencies are quite tdiaraetefkitic of this Purifia, which 
from first to last is full of (Y!>ntradictory repetitions, 
qs if the writer was^ determined to make a large book 
out of a few ideas, the precise nature of which he for- 
got as*fast as -he committed them to paper. 

*A^r this actount of the origin ef the principal 
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female fo^ms, ^ third ehapter contaka a i9i<»*e pasa^ 
ticuiar deacilpticm of the sphere of£)6ieh6aor <3i(^ka; 
It ihen repeats an account ofothe creation of the werid,* . 
through the agency of Brabmd} aod the following 
chapters t>f the section are devoted to legendary sto- 
ries of the principal Prakfitis, or Saraswati, (^g&i 
Tulasi, S4vitrf, Lakshmi, Sw&h4, Swadhi, Dt^shih^ 
Shashfhl, Mahgali, Chai^di*, Manasd, Surabhf, S&- 
dhikd and Durg&. In* the course of these narratives 
various others are introduced, illustrative? of the char- 
acters of gods*, saints, heroes ,*and heroines, all tend- 
ing to show the fervour with which they worshipped . 
Kfishiia. Accounts of Golok&, a description of hell,' 
and an explanation of the chronological system of the 
Purahas, are interwoven; besides other subjects of a 
peculiar and legendary nature, conveying little infor- 
mation or amusement. 

The third 'section of the Brahma Vaivartta Purdha 
is the Ganeia Khanda, giving an account of tfie birth 
and actions of that deity, in a series of legends, which 
are. not of frequent occurrenqe, and are in a great de- 
gree, if not altogether, peeuliar to ^e yrork. 
sPirvati after her marriage with Siva, being without 
a child , and being deBiro.U8 to ob'tain on^, is desired 
by her husband to perform the Pdhyi^a Vrata. This 
is the worship of Vish:^u , to be begun on the thir- 
teenth day of the bright ^fortnigh^ of M^ha, and coq- 

J S ! L ^ ^ 

* [orM. and Ch. togetlier as Mangalachaiidifca, seefimfrecht’s 
Catal. p. 24, b.] ; 
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. for a year, on every d&y of which flowers, 

Iralto, cakes, vessels, gems, gold, &c. ate to be pre- 
. «eiited, aod a thousand Brdhmanas fed, and the per- 
former of the nte is to observe most carefully a life 
of outward and inward parity, and to fix hie mind on 
Hari or Viehfiu. Parvati having with the > aid of ^a- 
natkymdra, as directing priest, accomplished the cer- 
emony en the bapks of the Ganges, returns after some 
interval, in«which she sees Etishfia, first as a body of 
light, and afterwards as an old Brdhmana, come to her 
dwelling. The reward 'of her religious 'zeal being de- 
ployed , she is plunged in grief, when a viewless voice 
‘tells her to go to her apartment where she will find a 
son, who is the lord of Goloka, or KrishAa, that deity 
having assumed, the semblance of her son, in recom- 
pense of her devotions. 

« In compliment to this occasion, all the gods came 
to congratulate l^iva and Parvati, and were severally 
admitted to see the infant: amidst the splendid cohort 
was' Sani, the planet Saturn, .who, although anxious 
to pay his homage to the child, kept his eyes sted- 
fastly fixed on the ground.. Parvati asking him the 
cause of this, he told her, that being immersed in 
meditation upon Vishnu , he had disi'egarded the ca- 
resses of his wife, ‘and in fesentment of his neglect 
she had denounced upon hin^ the curse that whom- 
ever he gazed upon he should destroy ; to obviate the 
evil consequences of this imprecation he avoided look- 
ing any,one in th^ face. PArvatl having heard his story 
• pridf no regard. td it,* but considering, 4hat what must 
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be, must be, ga^e him permission to Ipok at hi^ 

Sani calling Dharma to witness his having leave, took 
a peep at Gahesa, on which the child’s head w^' 
severed from the body, and ^ew away to the heaven 
of E^ishha, where it reunited with the substi^ccof 
hiuD, of whom it Was part. Durg4,*taking the headless 
trunk in her arms, cast herself weeping on the grcauid, 
and the gods thought it decent to imitate her eitample, 
all except Vishnu, who mounted Garuda, and flew off 
to the river Pushpabhadra, where finding an elephant 
asleep hb took* off his head*, and flying back yith it, 
clapped it on the body of Gafiesa; hence the body of 
that deity is crowned with its present uncouth capital. ^ 
On the restoration of Gmiesa to life, valuable gifts 
were made to the gods and brahmanas by the parents, 
and by Pdrvatl’s father, the personified Himdlaya. The 
unfortunate Sani was again anathematised, and in con-'* 
sequence of the curse of P4ry|ti has limped ever since. 

These legends and others of minor importance, with 
the various prayers and .addresses of the deities, oc- 
cupy the^first 13 chapters. TJie next five give an ac- 
count of the birth of Kdrttikeya. In ihe,19th and 21st 
chapters the reason why Gafiesa’s head was lopped off 
is given. Siva offended with Aditya, the sun, slew him, 
and although he restored hun to life, "incurred the wrath 
of the sage Kasyapa, whp doomed his (Siva’s) son, to 
lose his head. The elephant was Iqdra’s elephant, an4 
was decapitated because Indue threw over his neck the 
garland of flowers, which the sage Durvasas gave him, 
and the disresgect of which, with*the*consequent.ile-'* 
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^ of Indi«, is noticed in vaifous Purifias, «l- 

t&ddgfa in all otlver respects with different resalts.^In- 
*dra was no loser of an* elephant by hie decapitati^, 
ffis Vishhu, moved hy the prayers of his niate, gave 
him another head in plaoe of that which he ilbok away. 
The humiliation of Indra, and his reiovery'of Lakshmf 
or glory, are the subjects of the next^five chapters, 
and the remakiihg half of this section is occupied with 
the story 5f Gahe^a’s losing ohe of his tusks. It was 
broken off by Paraiurdma, and the occurrence there- 
fore involves his histoi^, and that of his ancestor 
Bh^igu, the possession of the all-bestowing cow by 
Jamadagni, the attempt to carry her off by the king 
K4rtavirydijuna; the conflict that ensued, and the 
death of the s|ge; Parasur&ma’s avenging his father^s 
loss, by slaying Kdrtaviry&ijuna; his combats with the 
Ikings, who came to the aid of that prince; and the de- 
struct\pn of the military, race. 

^fter this last exploit, Parasur&ma, who was a 
favourite disciple of Siva, went to Kaildsa to visit his 
master; on arriving at .the inner apartments,* his en- 
trance was opposed by Ghflpsa, as his father was a-' 
sleep. Parasur&ma nevertheless urge^ his way, ahd 
after a long and absurd dialogue, in which devotion to 
Kfishba is most aloruptly and diffusely introduced, the 
parties came to blows. Gaflecia had at first the advan- 
tage, seizing. Parasqr&ma in, his trunk, and giving him 
a twirl ffiat left him Bi<;^^nd senselesB ; on recovering, 
B4mtf threw his axe at Gahe4a, who recognizing it as 
*llSsHfiather’s 'Weapon (l^iva having it to Paraiu- 
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r&ma) received *lt vnth all hinoflitjr upon one of His 
tttsks, whicfi' it immediatdy sev«re<|f and faenCe 6-a- 
Hfiia Has bat one task, iuid*is bioiirn by the names* 
Efcadwta and Ekadanshtra, (the 6ingle‘tUBked).‘*^fo- 
vatl wks ^highly incensed with Parasar&ma, and vms 
abpat to corse Him, when Kfishha, of whom he waa 
the worshipper, appeared as a boy and appeased Her 
indignatmn. This part of the work^nds vdfH a re* 
capitulation of the names of Gahesa, HiS <^aarrel with 
Tulasi, in consequence of an imprecation from whom 
it was that b^ lost one of hi^ tusks; Parasurdma’s add^ 
ration of him, and retiring to lead an ascetic life. 

The last section, the KHshha Janma Khanda, is* 
very voluminous, containing 132 chapters. It gives 
an account of Krishna’s birth and adventures, as nar- 
rated by N&rdyaha to Ndrada. 

The narrative is introduced by a panegyric of the 
individuid, who is areal Vaishhava, or thoroughly de- 
voted to Krishna: and who consequently becomes en- 
dowed with all knowledge and virtue, acquires super- 
human fjLCulties on earth, is elevated to the region of 
Kfishna after death, an^ liberates hamself , and seven 
generations al^jove and below him, from the penidty 
of regeneration. All crimes avoid Him, or are con- 
sumed in his purity, like moths in a damp; and any 
one meeting him on the* road is thereby eJeanSbd. of 
the sins he may have cqntracted for sfven precedr 
ing lives; no course of religious practices or devout 
penances is necessary to the attainment of sueh mi- 
raculous excellence, and the love*ofllAri or KfishiR* 
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% oaly c(mdita(m^ lequired. Be #ho baa. received 
tibe initiatory mtmtra, who repeats the name of that 
• (livinity constantly, who ^nsfers to him every worldly 
desiil and possession, w})ose thoughts ever dwell upon 
him in, prosperity or distress, and, the hfur^ of whose 
body stmids erect with rapture on las simply heanng 
any of the appellations of Efishha articulated, has 
fulfilled*’ every obligation, and merits the designation 
of a Vaishfiava. . ' 

According to this Purlfia, and this only, the origi- 
nal cause of EsKshfia's incarnation was his" love of 
' KIdbl. The HidhI of the Goloka had been compelled 
Ao assume a mortal body by the imprecation of a Gopa 
of that region, Eridama, the minister of his master’s 
pleasures, and the object of RIdh&’s anger. Him she 
condemned in a fit of jealous indignation to become 
theAsuraSankh&cbilida, and he in retaliation sentenced 
her to become a nymph^of Vfihdivana! To console 
her in this condition £[fishfia also came down to this 

c 

world, as her lover; at the same time, however, grant- 
ing the prayers of BrahiQ& and the gods, who solicited 
his appearance tc^ relieve the earth from the burthen 
of the iniquities under which she laboured , the legiti- 
mate purpose of every descent or Avatara. In order 
to provide Efishna'andRddh^ with suitable associates, 
all the gods and goddesses also assumed their res{MC- 
tive character as Qopas ;and Gopfs, or members of 
the family of •Yadu , and 4he heroes of the Mahabhi- 
rs^a. ITasudeva, the father of Efishfia, was w uicar- 
WSon pf Eaiya^a, *{md Devaki, his m^ther^ of Aditi. 
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I^ftnda WAS an Ibcamation of one Yaecil, and 

Yaiodd of bis spouse Dbsri. Dui^ was inasiitate as 
the dMigbter of the bear J4<pbav4|i^ Jiinbavatij on^ * 
of H^ishha’s brides, and Lt^shnori, multiplied hersetf 
into the sixteen thousand pmoesses, wfa<nn ^sfaHia 
enumerated amongst his wives. 

The story of Vasudeva and Devaki, and thed>ir^ 
of ffishha afe narrated in the usnal manner*, whieh 
gives occasion to thrections for the cel^Mtion Of the 
Janm&shthamt, or festival in coinmemomtion of the 
birth-d^ of Krishna on the Stii lunation of the month 
l^rdvah, ^ dnd the Pur&ha authorises its ob^rviuice . 
agreeably to the practice of Jhe Sdktas, which allows* 
it to be independent of the moon’s entering into the 
asterism Rohihi, although should the position of -the 
moon and ‘the lunation occur together, the festival is 
the more holy, and is termed Jayanti or triumphant! 
The festival Is on no account to commence on that 
day, in which a part of the 7th lunation may ohcur. 
The variety of doctrine, and observance on this head 
is explained in the Asiatic I^psearches (vol. xvi, fiage 
92, note). To omit the observance iltog^ther is a crime 
not to be expiated, and is equal in atrocity to the mur- 
der of a himdred brahqiaqs. 

The infant exploits of^jrishiia^af'e next related, and 
require no particular conpient. Garga, the Muni, points 
oubRddhd, the daughter of VrishaJ)h^u,^as an eligibly 
bride'for th eyouth,) and acquaints Nanda,«Krishha’8 fos- 
ter-father, of the secret of her divinity*, in which he 
thus expounds^her name. * * • , 
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“TBe letter B preserves persons frmn sin, the vowel 
A obviates regeneration, Dh shortens the period of 
. ^nortal existence,, and the second long vowel sunders 
all worldly bonds.” The^marriage was accordingly cel- 
ebrated with great rejoicing, and the distribution of 
viands in large quantities, and the donation of immense 
Measures. The incompatibility of such profusion with 
the condition ofaNanda, the cowherd, is of no consid- 
'eration to<tbe author of this v;ork, although it has 
saved the ahthor of the Bh^avata, the original of the 
greater part of the story, 'from any such gross extra- 
. v^ancies. 

' The hero of the festivities steals the cuids in the 
next chapter, for which he is tied to a tree, and gets 
a whipping from his foster-mother Yasoda. After she 
leaves him , the tree falls, and from it emerges Nala- 
kuvera, the son of Kuvera, condemned to this meta- 
morphosis for indecent behaviour in the presence of 
Devflla^ Muni. 

A long chapter is next occupied with the praises of 
Bddha by Ki^ishha and ,Brahm4, which inculcate her 
supremacy ov^r ^1 other divinities, male or female, 
and her being inseparable from and one with Efishba. 
The sports of the juvenile god are then related, and 
his destructicMi .of ‘the dembvs Vaka, Eesi, and Pra- 
laiuba; the construction of palaces at Gokula, for all 

inhabitants, by yiswakarma, the divine architect, 
of whose architectural exploits the village of Gokula 

"" ' " *' i *'~ * 

**‘*11 place faas* Oahtva. 
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now. offers dq vMtiges. This part of the work com- 
prises the history of V^ishabh&nu, and his wifi^ Sidii- 
vatf, the parents of B4dh4, «nd who were. rewarded* 
by her birth for the virtues of thew former existence, 
as Suchandra, a king of the family of Manu, and 
I4vat{,*a wUl-bor^’ daughter of the PibFis or progen- 
itors of mankind. This story includes a disse^ti^on 
upon the virtues of women. • ^ • 

Several chapters follow, partly describijiig the ac# 
tions of Krishtia, and partly expatiating u^n his ex- 
cellencies and those of Hadha. * ^ ' 

A legend of’S&hasika, the son of the son of Bali, fol- 
lows, who was turned into an ass by the curse of Dur- 
vasas for having disturbed the meditation of that sage, 
in the prosecution of his amours with Tibttamd, a 
nymph of heaven. On tlte penitence of the couple, 
Durvdsas announced to them, that the ass should be> 
destroyed by the discus of Efishha, in consequence of 
which the spirit of S4hasika should receive final hman- 
cipation, and that Tilottama should be born the daugh- 
ter of B4fi4sura, in which capacity she should become 
the bride' of Aniruddha, the gi*andson of EiFishna. 

I'he marriage of Durv^sas with E^4li, the daugh- 
ter of Aurya Muni, is the next legen’d; in this the vio- 
lent temper of his wife ^cites the ‘sage’s wrath, and 
he reduces her to ashes.^ Repenting subsequently of 
his anger, and soothed by the appearance of Brahmi,^ 
he changes the remains of jiis wife into a plantain 
tree. The same sage is the subject of anpther l^^nd of 
great oelebrity amongst the Vaishfiavaff, as illustrafi^ • 
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^Hidnlts’s st^eriority over i^iva. Darv&sas, a vot«y 
of tiuvt deity, b^g offended with Ambat'isha, a de^ 
‘ yOnt w^hipper of Visbiia, attempted to destroy him, 
hat 'ipas I'epelled, atid^ narrowly escaped destruction 
Ittmse^f by -the Chakra r or discus of Vish#iy which 
came, to the assistance of the king, ffhe merits of fast- 
mg«(M) the eleventh day of the fortnight are the sub- 
jeqt of’tbe nexkcbdpter, and they are followed by an 
Explanation of the eight names of Durgi, which again 
ia relieved 'by a story of Kfishha, carrying away and 
hiding the Slothes of ' the nymphs df’Gokula, whilst 
they were bathing in the <lamn4. He gives up his 
booty upon being flayed to by Kadh4, in the usual 
^^ain, eulogising his diyine supremacy, and identifi- 
cation wiffi all thmgs known or unknown. Several le- 
gends of minor importance follow, to the 32nd chap- 
iter; when that, and the two following, are occupied 
with the advances made^by Mohini, a heavenly nymph, 
to Brahip^ and his insensibility, in resentment of which 
she cur8<» him, that he shall not receive any arloration 
from manklpdf the effects of which malediction are 
said to he ev.mqid in the“neglect- which Brahm4 ex- 
perienced from the professors of the Hindu faith. , 
The attention of the wofk is next directed, through 
a serieaof chaptefs^ to th4 legends of the Saiva faith, 
or Brahmd’s discomfiture Siva, the. asceticism of 
.Hte datter, his m^mage with Satl, the daughter of 
BdcshU^ heiv burning hersdf, and Siva’s second roar- 
i^t^ge*with Bdevati, the daughter of HimdJaya.' Stories 
*«lCjfH>blKpati,1indra; Vahni, Durvdsas, and Dbanwmi- 
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tari then follow.* All these legends are supposed to be 
narrated by’Krishiia to Radh4 for her entertainment; 
and their general purport is k> shew, that the person- ■ 
ages to whom they refer are immeasui’ably inferior to 
Kf’ishha and his votaries. , 

Some cases are'theu recorded of the humiliation of 
the leading personages of the Hindu Pantheon, incon- 
sequence of their incurring the displeasure of Kf’ishha 
or some of his followers. Vishnu, whilst boasting him- 
self the god of all , was swallowed by KAsbha in the 
form of *a Bhairava, all but his liead, and was restored* 
to his form on recovering his senses; Brahma, whilst . 
making a similar vaunt, was surprised to behold mul- * 
titudes of Brahmds and BrahmMdas, or creations dis- 
tinct from himself and his works; and Siva was con- 
demned to pay the penalty of his pride by his mar- 
riage with Sati, and distraction for her loss, which were? 
the delusions of Krishna. 

The 62iul chapter contains a summary account of 
Ramachandra, and the next ten proceed with an ac- 
count of the traiisactit)us thaf immediately preceded 
Krishna’s departure from* Vfinda\ym ,for Mathura, 
whither he was attracted, with his supposed father 
Nanda, by a special invitalion from Kansa, his uncle, 
with a view to his destriMifion, at a*sac)’ifice offered to 
Siva. The result of this \isit is the death of Kansa,, as 
described in other Purahas; but fhere is no detail of 
the prewous wrestling, which»occursin theBhdgavata*. 


« [X, 44, 35 ff.p 
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On taking final leave of his foster fathe? Nanda, Kfishiia 
favours him with a code of regulations , for his moral 
. *and religious conduct: her is not to look at a single star, 
nor the setting sun or moon; not to keep company with 
the wicked, nor to injury; or insult Brahmaifcas.., cows, 
and Vaishiiavas; not to delay paymeyit of the due fees 
to the priest who officiates at a ceremony ; not to eat 
flesh OP fish; not to vilify Siva, Durga,‘ or Gahapati; 
and on notaccount to omit every possible demonstra- 
tion of his Ibve for Hari. These injunctions extend to 
a great length , and are all of as little importance as 
. the above. There are some curiousdenunciations, how- 
‘ ever, against acts which are lawful in the institutes 
of Manu; and no distinction is here made between a 
Brahman who follows the profession of arms, and one 
who marries a woman of the Siidra ca.ste. There is 
%lso a singular leaning shown to the Saiva faith , and 
the man who forms a single Siva-linga (5f clay is said 
to reside in heaven for 100 Kalpas. The following 
scale is given of Krishna’s affections: “Of all tribes 
the Brahmaha is most esteemed by me , Lakshmf is 
still moi'e bel^ve^J than a Brahman , Kadha is dearer 
to me than Lakshmi, a faithful worshipper is deaper 
than Radhu, and l^ankara is the best belovjed of all.” 
The instructions td Nanda tlqpiprise also a dissertation 
uppn* dreams, upon knowledge of the divine nature, 
^nd on the duties of the different castes and orders of 

* ^ 9 

the Hindus, ®n the dutios of wofhen, and the expia- 
tion of offences. This division of the work extends 
the 75tli to the 85th chapter. 
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A legend of l5ie birth of Vfindd, the daughter of 
Kedara, next follows: from her, Yrindavana, or as 
usually termed Bindruban, derives its appellation, she ’ 
being identified with Radha ig her birth at that place. 
This chapter is followed by* several others ofia very 
m^^cellaneous character, in which Brahma, Siva, and 
the Munis eulogise Krishna’s power. The next* sec- 
tions are occujned with the mission ^f UddhaVa from 

Krishna to Gokula, tO bear intelligence of the latter 
. . ° * 

to his parents and his mistresses; and we have then 
a short 'detail, of the usual Pauninik chronology: Ud- 

dhava returns to Krishna, and we have then a nar- • 

• 

rative of Krishna’s being invested with the thread of 
his tribe ; he then prosecfltes his studies under Sandf- 
panf Muni , and at their close relinquishes the garb of 
a cowherd for the robes of a king, presenting to his 
Guru four lacs of diamonds, an equal number of other 
sorts of gems , five lacs of pearls, a necklace wjorn by 
Durga, dresses w^orth all the treasures of the world, 
and ten crores of Suvarhas, or certain measures of 
gold: — p,uerile exaggerations, .which, although , not un- 
known to the other Purjiiiis, are m®st lavishly multi- 
plied in the wprk under review. 

Although assuming a^oyal character, this work de- 
scribes Krishna as resigaing the supremacy to Ugra- 
sena, and directing DwAraka to be built for him ’by 
the divine architect Visw’a^ena — aiwidc departure from 
the account every where e4se given of the circum- 
stances , under which Dwaraka became ‘the cajJital of ^ 
Krishfia. He having been driven from M*athurA 
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r&sandha, the father-in-law of Kansa' whom Krishna 
had deposed and .slain, Krishna and his tribe, on their 
■ expulsion fi'om Mathura* tied to the west coast of the 
peninsula, and there fokundecl a new city. No notice 
whatever is taken of these revolutions in fliis work, 
although they are told at sonic length in* the Mah^- 
bhdrata, V^ishhu Puraiia, and Bhagavata*. In a sub- 
sequent chapt,er,‘4ndeed, this Pur^iia refers to the same 
events, alt^^ough it does not particularise them, and 
Rukmi the brother of Piikmiiii reproaches Krishna with 
having fled to Dvvaraka through fear of _Jaras*andha. 

• Krishna’s marriage with Knkmiiif is next narrated, 
bnt he does not carry her off, as in other authorities. 
Her brother opposes his entrance into the city, but is 
defeated byBaladeva, and then Krishna enters, and 
is duly married to the princess in her father’s pre- 
*sence. Every where else he runs away with her be- 
fore the marriage, and I^ladeva checks the pursuit. 

In the next chapters a conversation between Kadlni 
and Yasoda expounds the purport of eleven names of 
Krishna, and these are .succeeded by an account of 
the birth of liukmihf’s soiPP^'adymnna, his being car- 
ried off by a demon , and his recoA'ery , the birth of 
other sons of Kri.shna, and lyarriage of the'sage l)ur- 
vasas to a daughter of Ugrescna. Krishna’s share in 
the ^ar of the Mahiibharatais very briefly dispatched, 
except a loqg hymn to hyn by Sisupala, whom he 
slew. Ihe intrigue of Amruddha, Krishna’s grandson, 


'[Mahabh. 11, c. 13* fl'. Vishnu Pur. V, gS.*, Bhag. Pur. 1, lO.j 
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with Ush4, the daughter of Vdha, is narrated at some 
length in thfe usual style, and the unsuccessful contest 
waged by that prince agains^Krishha is protracted by . 
the episodical insertion of a variety of stale legends to 
a dispH>jA)rtionate extent; these stories are related al- 
ternately by Aniruddha and V^^na, as they stand pre- 
pared to engage in single combat for the purpose of 
proclaiming tlie respective might of Jirishna and Siva, 
Vaha being devoted ‘to the worship of the latter di- 
vinity. Siva however, after vainly attenTpting to dis- 
suade him frOni the confliot, is obliged to witness his 
votary’s defeat, with that of Skanda and Bhadrakali,. 
who had gone to his succour:, and Vana becoming sen-’ 
sible of Krishna’s supremacy consents to his daugh- 
ter’s union with Anirnddha. 

The next chapters relate to the origin of the Bin- 
dusara Tlrtha from the tears of Krivshiia; the reason 
why it is siifful to look at the moon on the 4th day 
of Bhadra, and Satrajit’s obtaining that gem* whose 
presence in a counti-y insures its fertility. The adora- 
tion of Gauesa by lladha, in the presence of the as- 
sembled deities, is the subject of thg 122nd and 123rd 
chapters, and as acknowledged in the text, is one 
rarely treated of in other,Puriihas. Gahesa, not to be 
outdone, eulogises RadJja’ in his tfirn, and is followed 
by Brahma and Ananta, The worship of Gaiiesa by 
Radha marked the termination of^the curse, which h^d 
sentenoed her to a inortal existence ; an<i she was then 
restored to her celestial nature, in .which Ihirga is 
made to decl^^ that there is ncr diSerence betjj^B 
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H&dh& aaid herself, and whoever speaks in a depre- 
dating manner of either, is equally punished in hell. 

, ‘ Efishha, having also offered worship to Gahesa, re- 
turns to Dw&raka, and resumes his lessons to Nanda 
and his family; he also prophesies the depravity of 
the world in the succeeding or Kali age, in which men 
will abstain from venerating SAlagrAm stones and Tu- 
lasi plants, and ,pttach themselves assiduously to the 
service of Mlechhas, barbarians and outcastes, who 
it is said alfeo shall become the rulers of the coun- 
try: — expressions indicative of the prevalence of the 
Mohammedan authority, when the- Puraha was com- 
■pTled.^" 

K&db& after this returns to Goloka, with all the Go- 
pas and Gopfs of divine origin, Kfishha cieating others 
to supply their jdace at Vfindavan. The circumstances 
ef Kf ishha’s death, by- a wound from a hunter, the de- 
struction of his tribe, and the submersion of Dwaraka 
by the sea, are next alluded to in so brief and obscure 
a manner, that without a previous knowledge of what 
is intended the notice would be quite unintelligible; 
and these events are lost eight of amidst the much 
more detailed addresses of the gods and goddesses, 
the ocean, the rivers j and particularly tke Ganges, in 
which the sufferings of the'qarth, in consequence of 
Kfishha’s departure, are mojt pathetically lamented. 
After Kfishha’s deal^ the foiTn that proceeded from 
his person went to the Swpta Dwipa, where it became 
two; one- half v[as N4r4yaha, the lord of Vaikuhtha; 
<th4^ther waa Kfishha, the deity of Gploka, the sa- 
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pretne indescribable source of all, vrho ascended to his , 
original seat', and was reunited to Ridhd. 

•The PurAha properly closes here, at the end of thd . 
138th chapter; but Narada, yho*has been its auditor, 
now heai% from the narrator J^irdyai^a that ho^ Nirada, 
was in his> former life a Gandharva, the husband of 
50 wives , one of whom is reborn , as well as himself, 
and by the boon of Siva is to be onge more bis bride. 
N4rada submits rather reluctantly, and-.shortly after 
his marriage with the daughter of Sfinjaya, who is 
declared to bfe one with M4ya, runs away from his 
wife to perform penance, through which he is united, 
with Hari. 

A supplementary chapter, the 130th, follows, in 
which Siita, the ordinary narrator or recapitulator of 
the PurAnas, relates two legends, explaining the birth 
of Fire from Brahmd, and of gold from Fire. Chapter 
131 is a short index to the Purdhas. The last chapter, 
132, enumerates the dhBFerent Pardhas and Upapurd- 
fias, the five works called Pancharatra, and the five 
Sanhit6s or compendia of tl\e Vaishnava faith. It is 
also remarkable for its^ definition of tl\e Mah4lbh&rata, 
and the Ramayana, the former of which it terms an 
Itihdsa, or history, and^the latter a KAvya, or poem: 
the work terminates with’a eulogiftm on itself; the at- 
tentively hearing of on§ quarter of a verse of*w^ich 
is equal in merit to the gift of tl\e heaven of Kfbhfi|k 

The*preeeding sketch of the contents and character 
of this work will probably have furjiished eufficient 
evidence of it^nnodern origin. Itis clearly subseq^£snt 
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to tile great body of Hindu literature, not only by 
tile enumeration just noticed, but by reference to the 
. Several philosophical systems, the Tarka, Vaiseshika, 
S4nkhya, P4tanjala,*Mim4nsd, and Veddnta, which oc- 
curs in a preceding passage. Its being thep latest of 
the PurAhas is also apparent from its own avowal of 
its bp-ing intended to clear up the discrepancies ob- 
servable in those works, and by the fPtequent asser- 
tion , that the legends it gives , • particularly those re- 
specting Gahesa, are not to be met with in the other, 
Pur4has. That it was compiled subsequent to the Mo-; 
.hammedan invasion, is vei-y probable from the allu-* 
'sions it contains to the supremacy of Mlechha rulers; ' 
and the particular branch of<the Hindu system which 
it advocates renders it likely to have emanated from 
a sect, which there is reason to imagine originated 
about four centuries ago with Val]abh4ch4rya and the 
Go84ins of Gokula. 


From the Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p.431 — 42. 

^ - 
V. VISHNU PURANA. 

The Vishnu Pur ana; as may be inferred from its ap- 
pellation, is eminently Vaishhava, and considers Vishhu 
one, with the Supreme Being', Parama Brahma, and 
Haram4tin4. , , 

It is supposed to be related by Parasara, thcgrand- 
soD of*Va4ishfhA, to his disciple Maitreya, and dis- 
pels with the u6ual machinery of Siita and the 
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j^ishls; it is said^in the fii^t chapter, ind^d, in the. 
form of a pi'ophetic enunciation by Vasishtha, that 
Parasara is the author of the Sanhitd and the PnriiSas. 

In other chapters, hov^ever^ it is agiun asserted that 
Dwaip4yafia Vy^sa is the author of all the PurMas, 
an4 to reconcile ^ese two statements recourse is had 
to a statement in the 3rd chapter of the 8rd section. 
It is said, thdt there is a Vydsa or^Veda Vy4sa in 
every Dwdpara "Yuga ef the Vaivaswata Manwantaraf. 
of this Manwantara we are now in the 28fh Kali : ac- 

ft • 

cordingly, 28^ Dw^para Yugas have elapsed, and 28 
Veda Vyasas have existed; the last is Kfishha Dwai- 
payana , or the person usually designated as Vyfea. 
Parasai'a was the 26th Vyksa, and this Purdha is con- 
sequently the work of a preceding Mah^yuga, or ag- 
gregate of four ages. The* Agni Purdha states Para- 
sara to be the author of the Vishnu Purdha. In the* 
classification Adopted by itself, (book 3rd, chapter 6,) 
it is placed the third, after the Brdhina and Pd^ma. 

This Purdiia is divided into six Ansas, books or sec- 
tions , each being sub-divided into a varying number 
of Adhydyas or chapters : it does nop follow th*e order 
prescribed by ^ the usual definition of a Purdfia, but 
deviates less widely than ^lost of tLese compositions: 
according to the Agni Pu$dba it contains 25,000 slokas. 
A commentary on this Purdiia exists, but of no*grjeat 
value except as explanatory of, some of the philo- 
sophical passages*. * • • 

— 

* [MorefuUydes$ribedinthePrefacetothSVis£daPar.,p.Lx;yjfe] * 
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The first book opens ■with the dialogue between Mm- 
treya and Pardiara, as already noticed. Par&^ara states 
‘himself to be the son Of Sakti, the son of Vasishfha. 
Buchanan, from the Bh^gavata, makes him the son of 
Upam^nyn and grandson of Sakti , but the''Mah&bh&- 
rata* confirms the authority of the PurAha. “The son 
of Sakti (ParAsara) next arrived there with his disci- 
ples.” The passege of the BhAgavata on which Bucha- 
nan’s statement rests, has not been found; the Bengali 
manuscripts generally read ^aktri instead of Sakti. 

Buchanan has also noticed the incompatibility of 
ParAiara’s genealogy with his being, as it is stated, 
cotemporary with SAntanu king of HAstinapur, that 
prince being the 44th in descent from Atri, who is 
cotemporary with Vasishtha, who again is but three 
generations anterior to ParAsara; he supposes, there- 
•fore, that many generations in the line of Vasishtha 
must have been omitted^ It is not necessary, however, 
to attempt to reconcile these incongruities, for the co- 
etaneous existence of Atri and Vasishtha is less chrono- 
logical than mythological, or, perhaps, as they are both 
enumerated amongst the stars of the great bear, as- 
tronomical; it extends throughout the Manwantara; 
their immediate successors^ who hold a sacred char- 
acter, enjoy a like “longevity,* and are similarly cotem- 
porary at any period with their ancestry and posterity; 
if we consider them^as mei'e, mortals, we mast suppose 
that ParAsara»preceded the great war by three'genera- 
1 -, 

» «^[I, 5607 ff.} 
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tioDs , E^shha Dwaipiyaoa, his son , being the father 
of Dhfitar&shtra, Pahdu and Vidura^by the widow of 
Vichitravlrya. Vyasa was however cotemporary with * 
his grandson and their descen,dants, a^eeabiy to the 
above system of saintly immostaJity. Mr. Bentley places 
Pai;asara about 57:6 B. C. (Hindd astronomy), Bucha- 
nan about 1300 B. C. (Genealogies of the Hindds),tand 
Wilford 1391 (A. R. IX. 87). 

The first chapters of the first book of -the Vishfiu 
Purina contain an account of the creation, ascribing 
it to the 'associsCtion of Vishifu with Pradhina and Pu- ■ 
rusha, matter and spirit, or the female and male, or 
passive and active energies. During the intervals of 
creation, Vishfiu exists independant of all connexion 
or attributes, and is beyond the comprehension of hu- 
man faculties. When disposed to create the universe, 
the elements, properties, and senses generated by the* 
two sensible combinations of^the deity are collected 
into an egg floating on the water, in which "^ishfiu 
again, as Brahmd, is concealed, and from which he is- 
sues to separate, and arrange (he constituent portions 
of the world: the system is therefore perfectly con- 
formable to that anciently entertained as explained in 
the opening of Manu, substituting* Vishfiu for Brahmd. 

The third chapter contains the 'usual divisions of 
time, from the twinkling«of an eye to the period of a 
Ealpa; the fourth, an account of the Varaha Avatara^ 
whence the Var4ha Ealpa, ov actual great period, de- 
nves its appellation. In the 5th chapter *we have the 
series of creations effected by Vishfiu , amountmgio * 
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nine, followed by a more detailed account of the order 
in which the several classes of beings sprang into ex- 
. ‘ istence, extending through the 6th and 7th chapters. 

The seventh chapter brings us to the creation of 
the chief characters of the Swdyambhuva Munwantara, 
the account of whose family is in “part at, least obvi- 
ously allegory. Swdyambhuva, the son of the self- 
existent, is ms^ried to Satardpa, (the hundred or 
many-formed, the great mother;) their children are 
two sons, f'riyavrata (the lover of devotion), and Ut- 
t&napada (where we are at fault), and two daughters, 

, Prasiiti (child-bearing) and Akiiti*, a name not ad- 
mitting an obvious allegorical etymology. It may be 
observed, that the BhAgavata adds a third daughter, 
Devahuti (invocation of the gods), married to Kar- 
dama (soil or sin); Akiiti was married to Euchi (light), 
•a Praj^pati, but not ‘included in the usual enumeration 
of those sons of Brahmd, unless he be the same with 
Marichi; their offspring were Yajna (sacrifice), and 
Dakshifia (donation), who, though brother and sister, 
were married and begot the twelve divinities called 
Y4mas*, a c4ss ;ft'hose character and office are not 
known. Prasiiti was married to the PrajApati Daksha 
(ability or power); they h.ad twenty -four .daughters, 
all emblematical, Sraddhd,' (faith,) Lakshmf, (prosper- 
ity,) “Dhfiti, (fortitude,) Tusbti, (content,) Pushti, (sa- 

* , r — , 

* However another reading often occurs, usually considered, 
it is an efror of the copyist, but possibly the right reading; 
Alittti, invocatien of the gods, prayer, or sacrifice. 
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tiety,) MedhA, (apprehension,) Kriya, (action,) &C.5 
thirteen were’married toDharma, (equity;) of the other 
eleven nine were married to«the nine Rishis, SwAhA* , 
(oblation) was wedded to fire j and the collective Pi- 
tfis or progenitoi*s had SrAddha, the funeral sacrifice, 
for, their spouse: :*their posterity are all of the same 
significant character, as their appellations satisfactprily 
indicate. The PurAAas, in general, fo^w this account 
of the first race of created beings with some rnodifica? 
tions and additions: the BhAgavata, as w^ shall here- 
after see, has' supplied the>most copious accessions, . 
and has introduced into the series a degree of per- 
plexity and inconsistency that are quite foreign to the * 
simplicity of the Vishfiu. Purana, in whicli we may 
therefore conceive the primitive notion is most faith- 
fully represented. * 

The churning of the ocean for the recovery of Srf* 
and Amrita o‘r ambrosia, lost to the gods in conse- 
quence of the anger of Durvasas with Indra, *is nar- 
rated in the ninth chapter, but more concisely than 
usual. The posterity of the Rishis by the daughters 
of Daksha follow, and we have thpn a long episode 
relating to Dhruva, the second son of UttAnapAda, who 
for his devotion to Vishiiu.was elevated to the dignity 
of the polar star. o * * . 

The descendants of Tthruva are traced in the> 13th 
chapter to the 6th Manu ChAkshpsha, and from hiqi 
by Uru«; Anga, and* VeAa tp Pfithu, fi»m whom the ^ 
earth was named Pfithivt: the fourty •descent from 
Pfithu consist^ of the ten PrAchetasas, and th^h** * 
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BOB was Daksha the Praj^pati in a aew birth : this is 
the father of the/-60 daughters, of whom 27 were the 
» constellations , the lunar mansions, or wives of- the 
moon, and thirteen the wives of Easyapa, by whom 
tile gods and demons, mcm and animals, were produced. 
The remaining chapters of this sec^on contain the ac- 
counts in detail of the origin of these races, from the 
daughters of Da)isha married to Kaiyapa. The origi- 
nal refers ^hese in the 2 1 st chapter to the Sw4rochisha 
Manwantat^, but this is irreconcilable with the descent 
ofDaksha, as before mentioned, fromChdkshushaManu, 
and as again stated in the third book. This section of 
' the Puraha terminates with the division of the universe 
under its respective regents ^ and pi’aises of Vishiiu as 
the Supreme Being. 

The second book contains the usual account of the 
•division of the earth into -Dwfpas , and the formation 
of the seven Pdtalas, and Naraka, with the situation 
and course of the planets and the description of their 
several cars: that of the sup is very fully and curi- 
ously detailed : the last chapters give a legendary ac- 
count of Bharataj the object of which is to inculcate 
the supremacy of Vishnu, and the unreality of wordly 
existence, agreably‘to the doctrines of the Veddnta 
philosophy. , ' ' 

The third book of the Vishhu Puraha should have 
formed, agreeably, to the systematic classification of 
the contents tof a Purah^, its foui’th, treating of the 
r^igna of the ijifferent Manus and their descendants: 
c the detail howeVer'is little more than<;^ bare enumera- 
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l^n of names, th$ appellation of the Manu, the Indra, 
or king of the gods, the Ga^as or ^sses of De^as, 
the. seven Rishis , and the sorbs of the Manu , and who • 
are all distinct in each Manwantara. Those of the fii'st, 
sixth,' and seventh periods %re of the most note. In 
the intermediate cmes little of interest occurs, and less 
in those that are to come. We may therefore here in- 
sert the names of the persons of theses, three Manwan- 
taras. . ... 


Manu. 

Swayanibhuva. 

Ghidcshusha. 

'^aivaswat. 

Indra. 


Manpjavl. 

Parandhara. 

Devatas. 


Adyas. 

Prastutas. 

Bhayyas. 

Ptrithugas. 
Muhanubhavas, &c. 

Adityas. 
Vasus. 
Rudras, &c. 

Rishis. 

Maricbi. 

Sumedhas. 

Yasishtha. 


Angiras. 

Virajas. 

Easyapa. 


Atri. 

Havishmat. 

Atri. 


Pufastya. 

Uttama. 

Jamadagni. 


Pulaha. 

Madhu. 

Gautarfia. 


Kratu. 

Abhinaman. 

Yiswamitra. 


Yasishtha. 

Sahishnu. 

Bharadhwaja. 

Sons. 

Priyavrata. 

Uru. . 

Ikshwako. 


Uttdnapada. 

Satadru. 

Nabhaga. 

Dhfishta. 


• r < 

Tapaswi. •• 

*8atyavatf. 

Suchi. 

A,,gnishtboma. 

Saidyumna. 

Saryati. 

Narishyanta. 

Bhagadheya. 

Karusha.* 

Pfishadhra. 

0 

o 

Abhimanyu. 

Atiraira. 

•Yasumat. 
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In this manner the persons of the remmning seven 
Mtfnwantaras aro prophetically detailed.* 

' In the next chapter «)£ the third section occurs the 
numeration of the 28 Veda Vydsas already alluded 
to. In the Dw&para age of every Mahdyoga^ or ag- 
gregate of four Yugas, a Muni or ‘sage appeare, 'who 
maizes a new airangeinent of these works, and is there- 
fore called Vyiga or Veda VyAsa. The Vydsa of the 
present period is Kfishha Dwaipayana, the son of 
Parasara, Vnd the twenty- eighth of the series, and 
who, according to this authority, and the * sectarial 
notions it advocates, is a minor descent or incarna- 
tion of Vishnu himself. 

The origin of the Vedas.and Pur4has is treated of 
in the next chapter of this section, with many curious 
details. The Veda, it is skid, was originally a ritual, 
• containing ample instructions for the five great sacri- 
fices, or oblations to fire, at the full and change of the 
moon‘, and in every fourth month the offering of ani- 
mals, and libation with the jijice of the acid Asclepias; 
these five being doubled as Prak^iti and Vikfiti, or 
simple'and modi^ed, became ten, and these were the 
objects of the Vedas. 

The mode in which Vy asa is described a& arranging 
the Veda implies its prior* existence in separate por- 
tions, as be called to his assistance four persons sev- 
pi*ally acquainted y-ith them, or Paila for the iiik, 
Vaiiiampkyaha for the Jkimini for the Saina, 

and Sumanta for the Atharvan. The description is 
nbt very clear* but it should seem<d;hat he made a 




sepfi;rAtea^(|0<^uaf to i 
Bi^es; tilie OootainlQK j|!h^| 
with oblatiopft'by the o 

Y^ur*, ct^pruipg the 
by the A(dhwaryu^ tha SAma, 
cb&)te4 by the trdgit&;%ant^,tKo At^ 
bendiii|^ prayers and ritea aoital^ 
militwy^order, repeat^ or condoci^d 
wans on th^ir behalf. ^ 

VisbjAu Par^a then desoribes the d}l6for((n3j|i fli^" 
hitis, or TOllecl^ons of the prayers and.f6mui||[» 

Veda, and th^r respective authors. Tho l^g wi^ 
yided into two Siuihit&s by Fhila, who tat^in^t one to 
Indraprawati and the other to Vdshkala, each of Mallei' 
and their disciples made farther subdivisions. iIm» 
Yajur was divided into 27 I^4kh4s by. VaUatnpAyaj^^ 
besides the other great poi’tion of it oStained ^e 
sun, by V&jnavalkya, which su&sequentiy bmnidied 
into fifteen divisions. The Sdcma ontf AtAarvan are 
in a like manner extensively subdivided. The whole 
of these 'details are cui^ous, afid indicate a pe^d 
forgotten, when the Vedas were ex|enkiv<^titQdfed: 
the names derived, from the subdivisions^ as Taitmtify 
V4jf^ &c.* still’ designate tHbes of ^f^toano Isa1l|^uae 
parts of India, but few any of the si^arate Sa^hit^s 
are procurable. Mr. ColsSroc^e has made use of th|)|ie 
sections of the Vishfiu Pur^ha ih his ^woonnt'O^ ^ 
Vedas.’(A.R.Vol.-VJUf.) ‘ . */*; 

The origin the Por&fias is'hfre as^bed 
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to y^0U8 iiidividuAtg. 'Vydgo is siSsi to have 
ihe Pay^ha Sanhit&, but he gave it to Siita 
.«^tjo'm)^'arshaha, igho had six disciples, Sumati, AgnU 
varehclTd, ‘Maitreya, SaniiapAyana, Kasyapa, and Sa» 
yini&ij and to them Sdta delivered six Sanhit&s. Three 
bit the disciples, Saniapayana, Kas^apa, and S^variVt, 
comjposed Sanhit^s, idso called Mbla Sanhit^, and Ro- 
mabarahada co^ppiled another. The Vishi'm Purdna, 
a^in, it njay be inferred, is a subsequent compilation, 
at it is said to contain the substance of these four 
woihs. A list of the Purddas is then given, as usual, 
omitting the Vayu from the series. 

* The remainder of the section is occupied with the 
detail of the duties of the different tribes and orders, 


and terminates with an absurd legend called the Yama 
6 fta,.the scope of which i^ to shew that the spirits of 
•those who have fadli in Vishdu are not to be ap- 
proached by the messengers of the infernal monarch ; 
it mu^ be admitted, however, that compared with the 
other Purddas the Vishdu Purada does not very fre- 
quently offend with legendary insipidities of this de- 
scriptidq. / * • 

The fourth section contains the genealogies of the 
royal families, cohamencing with the fines, of the sun 
ah‘d moon , and, terminating |vith the kings of the Kali 
age, until a modern period. J'his section has furnished 
the greater part of the materials with which Sir William 
Jb'nes, Mr. Rendey^ and Qolbnel Wilford, attempted to 
adjust the hts^rical chronology of the Hindus; the 
• hdter (A.R. ST^.IX.) gives the Vishdp Purada as one 
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of his suthoritS^; the first cites a Hit fo^akhedh^l^ 
Pandit, but it is the same thing iS'itlVone &t inao- 
•curaeies; as an .example of (hese ma^^ bb stfiAedVvhat ‘ 
he asserts of the four K&fiwa princes, that the^ t^gned 
34'5 jearS, whence Sir William Jones obsmrirM, 
the generations df men and reigns of kings ste ex- 
tended beyond the course of nature even in the' present 
age. (A. R. II,* 143.) 

Adverting to the same circumstanee'j Jdr. Bentiey 
refers (vol. V, page 324,) the pxtrava^nt elongation 
of the reigns, of these prinbes to a deliberate attempt 
to fill up a chasm occasioned by placing the desceh- j 
dants of Janamejaya at too early a period, and cites 
this as one of the innilmerable absurdities of the 
modern Hindus. 

<• 

Colonel Wilford again observes, these Kihwas are 
said to have reigned 345 years, which is still more 
extravagant. (Vol. IX, page 410.) ^ , 

It would scarcely be supposed, that these assertions 
are all founded on error. In the early stage of Sir 
William Jones’s enquiries, his trusting to his Pandit’s 
authority may be excused;* but it seems* very doubtful 
whether Mr. Bentley or Colonel Wllfbrd took the pains 
to verify that statement ‘At any rate, in four manu- 
scripts of the VishAu Purina, two in "the Devanagarf 
and two in the BengaJPcharacter, instead of* 345 
years, .the term of the linked reigns of thq four KiAwa 
princes *is- stated to be 45 years, a periJd neither ex- 
travagant nor absurd, nor beyond thj|e course of na- 
ture. 
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■fllie Wcient dynasties of kings anterior to the Kali 
ageVwil^hin the l^unds of which they shduld no doubt 
•*be brought, can scarcely be adjusted with much con« 
sistency -or satisfaction j at the same time this is a con- 
sideration rather favourable to their authehticity, as 
had they been the result of a systematic* fabrication, 
the}4 would easily have been adapted to some fixed 
periodff, and to each other. That many inaccuracies and 
some falsifications have crept into these genealogies 
may be i-eadily admitted ; but thei'c is no good reason 
to dispute the actual existence of the pi'incipal individ- 
■ »ials commemorated, nor the general course of their 
ancestry or descendants. That their memory was pre- 
served by some means anterior to the Purahas is estab- 
lished by the Vishiiu Purana, Reference is made in it 
repeatedly to former traditions, and old verses are 
cited as illustrative of the histoiy or character of a 
number of the princes of, whom mention is made. (Sec- 
tions 8, 10, li, 12, 13, 19, &c,) 

The llth and following chaptej's of this book, to 
the 15th, contain a detailed account of the descendants 

c • 

of Yadu. A curious story is jnterwoven into the por- 
tion that relates to Krishna, of his being falsely ac- 
cused of having stolen a marvellous gem, tke possess- 
ion of which secured wealth »and pi’osperity to its pos- 
sessor, if virtuous. It was given to Satrajit, the cotem- 
forary, very inconsistently, it must be confessed, of 
Krishna, and* his sixth ancestor, and a member' of the 
YAdavH familyt^ Apprehending Krishfia’s requiring the 
‘ gem, Satrajit gav6 is to his brother^ who was killed 
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in the foi’est by-« lion. Efishha hunting tilled ;tteif Jtjan 
and found the j^wel; he returned to Sahr&jit, ‘Who 
'gave him in requital his daughter in mariiage: this , 
led to further family dissensions, in which' Kfishila 
was acctfsed by his own brother of having under- 
htipdedly appropnated the gem to himself: he at last, 
however, cleared himself in an assembly of the Ya- 
davas , and the jewel became the undisputed property 
of his relative Akrdra. In these transactions the char- 
acter of Krishna , although heightened >,tith marvels, 
is of a very earthly cogiplaxion; and as to Balaraipa, 
it is said of him by Knshha that he is unfit to be ma- 
ster of the jewel, because he drinks whie, and is ad-^ 
dieted to sensual pleasuaes. With respect to the gem, 
its properties of procuring plenty to fhe country of its 
possessor, and of bringing down rain when ^needed, 
ally it to the marvellous stone,* for the acquisition of 
which the Tdrtar tribes not unfrequently had recourse 
to hostilities. * 

In detailing the list^ of Magadha kings the Vishfiu 

Purana states, that from the birth of Parikshit to the 

• • 

coronation of Nanda 1016 years elapsed. N^nda pre- 
ceded Chand^ragupta 100 years, and Ohandragupta, as 
identified with Sandrakogtus, ascended the throne 315 
B. p. Parikshit w^as tbe'grandsdn o.f Aijuna, conse- 
quently the war of tha Mahabharata occurred 1430 
years before the Christian era. lyilford reduces this by ^ 
60 yeai’s, and places the conclusion gf the great war 
1370 B. 0.: the difference is not very^ material, and ei-* 
ther date may*present an approximation to the truth. • 
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Fn^ Chaodr^apta to the accessic^n of the Andhra 
princes three dyn^ties occupy an interval of 294 years: 
4ihe Andhras therefore c<vnmenced their rule about 20 
years before Christ, which will agree well enough with 
the account of the powey of the Andrae, aa^ven by 
Pliny, ‘about the end of the first century, of our era. 
According, to the PurMa, there were 30 princes, who 
reigned, 456 yeays, which brings them to A. D. 436. 
Colonel Wilford has endeavoured to extend them, how- 
ever, to the seventh century, identifying the last or 
Pulomarchi with the Poulpumien of fhe Chinese An- 
nals, who died in 648 , according to De 6uignes. (As. 
•Ees. IX, 87.) If this is connect, the Andhra dynasty 
must be imperfectly given. Xhe commencement being 
corroborated by Pliny is apparently accurate , but we 
want two centuries at the termination. ,Wilford pro- 
poses to supply part* of the deficiency, which is less 
in his statement, by inserting seven princes, whom he 
calls genuine Andhras, *before the Andhrabhrityas ; 
but there is no warrant for this, and the number is 
inadequate to the interval required. Ihere is however 
evident ‘confusion here in our authority, the text and 
comment state expressly that the dynasty is composed 
of 30 princes, and yet even with the repetitipn of the 
name Sdtakarfii five times, al^ough it is probably in- 
tended hi inost cases as a titli^ we have but 27 names. 
Wilford’s list, indeed, contains but 25 names. It is 
likely, therefbye, that some of the names have been 
lost; and. if we. can suppose the dynasty to have com- 
• prised nearer 40 ^an 30 princes, we may extend the 
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time of PuUm4n« so as to be the same with that of 
Pouloumien.’ , ^ 

There is another identification in this list. with the^ 
Chinese histoiy, which may be even, more readily ad- 
justed th^ the preceding. 4’h® annals of China re- 
cord that in 408* ’ambassadors arrived from Yuegnai, 
king of Kiapili in India, the Kapila of the Bauddhas, 
to which possibly the authority of the M4gadh* prince 
as Lord paramount extended. The name, oJj the prince 
is cleai’ly Yajnaj and we have a Yajna Srf the 24th of 
the Andhra kings. Agreeably to the commencement 
of the race 20 years B. C. and the average of reigns _ 
authorised by the text, 15 years and five months,* 
Yajna Si'f reigned about 530, or only 78 years earlier 
than he appears in the Chinese accounts; If indeed, 
as is allowable, we consider him to be the 27tlj prince, 
being the third before the last, then the agreement is 
almost precise; as he will have reigned from 375 to 
390 , and we have only to suppose his reign* one of 
those above the average amount, to bring him to 
the year 408; these identifications, however, whether 
made out precisely or not/*, bear faYOurable testimony 
to the accuracy of the Hindu lists, as to the exis- 
tence of 4he individuals about the time specified ; we 
can, scarcely expect a cjpSe concufrence in the annals 
of different nations, at bast imperfectly known to each 

other*. , 

• • • * 



* [See Lassen, Ind. Alt. II, 755 f. 933 ft 'Beil. H, j). XI ft 
and 'Vishnu Pur. p. 472 ft] ' • * • 
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' l^e succession of races which folfows the Andhras 
is. evidently confused and imperfect; seven distinct 
dyiiastSes are detailed, extending through 1390 years, 
and two others through a period of 406 ^ears: 47 
princes of different tribe4 succeed them, to whom less 
than four centuries cannot be ascribed,' the whole 
throwing the last of the Andhras back 2190 years, 
and computing ^that 4055 years of the Kali, age had 
elapsed; th^ last periods, gi’afted probably, as Colonel 
Wilford has supposed,, on the coetaneous existence of 
different dynasties at undefined intervals, ai*e in all 
^ likelihood calculated to fill up the years expired of the 
Kali. age, and so furnish a clue to the date of this 
Purdiia; if 4055 years of Kali had passed when the 
work was compiled , it was^. written 870 years ago, or 
in the year 954. 

The notices that follow would present an interes- 
ting picture of the political distribution of India at the 
date at which it may be supposed the author wrote, 
if the passages were less obfecure; at it is, consider- 
able uncertainty pervades the description. It> appears 
from it that the* Kshatriya rule was very generally 
abolished, and that individuals of various castes, from 
Brahmans to Pulindas ( mocntaiueers or foresters) 
reigned in Magadha or Beh&r, at Allahabad, at* Ma- 
thura, K^tipurf, Kasi'purf*' or KafiyipuH, probably 
Benares or Kanouj,* and in'Anugangam or Gangetic 
Hindoostan. The Guptas', a term indicating a Sddra 
family , * reigned oyer pait of Magadha, and Deva- 
rakshita, an individual so named, over the maritime 
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provinces of KaKnga, &c. the Guhas in another part 
of Ealinga, the MaAidhanus in the l^misha, Nishada^ 
and Kilatoya countries , or ttie districts to the east ai 
Benares apd Bengal. Sddra» and cowherds ruled in 
Surat^ in Mewdr,,alon^ the*Narmadd and at Ougein; 
and Mlechclihas possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandrabh&ga, or in the Panj4b, D4mka, 
and Kashmir*: this last statement is^'cerroborative of 
the accuracy of the detail , as well US' of , the date- as- 
signed to the Composition , astalthough in the middle 
of the tenth ^century, the Ghaznivide princes had riot 
occupied Kashmir, yet they had extended their in-^ 
fluence along the Indus, and into the upper parts of 
the Panjab. 

The fifth hook is appropriated to the history of 
Krtshria, and is possibly a gra^t of more recent date 
than the original. Although the story is told in the 
usual strain, yet there is thi» peculiarity, that J^rishria 
is never considered as one and the same with Hari; 
he is only an Ans4vataVa or an incarnate portion of 
Vishriuj not a very distinguished one either, being 
only one of Vishnu’s hairs (B. v. chapter 1 .) plucked 
off by himself at the prayers of the gods, to become 
incarnate in the conception of Deyaki', to be born for 
the'purpose of alleviatiif| the distresses of the* earth. 

The subsequent occurrences are related conformably 
to the tenor of thq Bh4gavata, hnd vevy differently, 
therefore, from that of the Bhdrata; the war with Ja- > 


* [Lassen, 1. 1. U, Beilage II, p. XIX f.J 
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r!4^dha ptyticalariy, and the adveniures of Kala Ya- 
vana: it also incljRles what may be ^ppo'sed to typify 
.,^ome hostile straggles Ifctween the followers of Siva 
and Vishnu, in the personal conflict between E^ishila, 
and thp former, as taking part respectively Vith Ani- 
ruddha and Bih&sura. ' • . 

Fijjm the 34th chapter of this section, we learn that 
there h^ve been, spurious Krishhas amongst the Hin- 
dus, and Rauhflraka, the king of Benares, is described 
as usurping the title of Vdsudeva: he is encountered 
by the legitimate possessor* 'of the name,, defeated and 
. slain: his son continues the war with the aid of San- 
' kai*a or the Saivas, and it should appear at first with 
some success, so as to endanger Dwaraka , the capital 
of Krishna: the allies however are repelled, and the 
holy cUy Kasl burnt by the relentless discus of the 
victor; the legend seems to delineate, though darkly, 
actual occurrences. 

This book terminates with the destruction of the 
Yddavas; Krishna’s being shot through mistake by a 
forester, and bis ascent 4^0 heaven. 

The last boojc of the Yishny Pur,^na, after describ- 
ing the divisions of time into Ealpas , ^c. expatiates 
on the various pangs that fl^sh is heir to, and directs 
mankind to the only remedy for them, faith in Vif^hfiu 
as the Supreme. ' 

« The general character of the Vishfiu Purdfia wUl 
be readily conceived from this sketch of its contents: 
it is a sectarial work, but of a much more sober char- 

C • 

‘acter than such wot'ks generally possess, and appro- 
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priates to legend^ and panegyric a oonjiparadvely in- 
significant pbrtioi| of its contents: ^be geo^aphical 
and astronomical systems to be found in it, are of the* 
usually absurd complexion, Ij^ut Ihey are more suc- 
cinctly and perspicuously doecribed than perhaps. in 
any otlier Furdfias’: the same may be said of the ge- 
nealogies, and the fourth book may be regarded^ a 
valuable epitome of the ancient histoiy of the Hindus. 

The date of the compilation, it has already been ob- 
served , may be inferred to be as low as the middle of 
the tenth centuty: there are no other grounds for speci- 
fying the date, but the Pur&fia is cleply subsequent 
to the development of the whole body of Hindu litera- 
ture: the Vedas and their»divisions are particularised, 
the names of all the Purafias are given as usual , and 
reference is repeatedly mad% to the Itihasa and Dharma ' 
Sastras. In the fourth section *of the third book also 
Pardsara says ! Who but Ndrdyafia can be the author 
of the MahAbhdrata? It is consequently posterior to 
that work, in common it is most probable with all the 
Purihas. Notwithstanding this, recent origin, however, 
the Vishfiu PuriAa is a valuable compiUtion, particu- 
larly in its being obviously and avowedly derived from 
more ancient materials. 
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From the Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p.*' 535-- 43. 


VI. VljrUPURANA. 

The VayuPurdna is so named from having* been origin- 
ally% it is said, communicated by Vdyu, or the deity 
of thetvind, tolthe assembled sages. It ’afterwards de- 
scended fb^ E^shha DwaipAyaria VyAsa, by whonj it 
was taught to his disciple Lomaharfhaha, and at his 
desire it is repeated by his son Ugrasravas to the holy 
ascetics at Naimisharahya, agreeably to the form in 
. which these works usually commence. 

At starting, however, a p'eculiarity occurs: the right 
of Sdta to the possession of the Vedas is denied, and 
he admits that he is entitled to teach only the Itihasas 
and Purahas. This distinction is attributed to his equivo- 
cal oygin which is vei-y obscurely assfgned to an er- 
ror at a sacrifice held by Pfithu, in , which the Ghf ap- 
propriated to Vrihaspati, the teacher, was confounded 
with that set apart foivindra, the disciple, .and from 
the oblation, •termed Sdtya,.Siita was produced. He 
consequently helcj an intermediate station between the 
Brahman and Eshatriya, whpm these god^, it may be 
inferred, severally represent; and whilst in one ca- 
pacity he is a scholar of Vydsa and. a teacher of the 
•secondary ^^criptures, he is^excluded in the other from 
instructing ifi the Vedas,* and restricted to suCh means 
of acquiring* a^livelihpod as are compatible with the 
military profession. 
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*Tfae origin of.^dta as . well as of Migadbia at. the 
sacrifice of Pfithu is also related^ ii^ llie Vishnu Pn- 
r&fia*; they are mere said to have sprung from the* 
juice of the acid Asclepias, offered on that obcasion. 
The sarae«tory opens the Sfi^hfi Khafida of the P^dtna 
Pura^a**, ;ind ia there more fully, if not more intel- 
ligibly detailed : the account being in fact the same as 
that of the Vjiyu Purdfia, and' in the vjery sama words, 
with the'addition of some stanzas, and the^partial al- 
teration of others. The legend of the V*&yu Pur&tia 
is quoted in the coinmentei’y' of Nflakanlha on. the 
Mahabharata***. 

The mixed character of the Siita is, however, more “ 
rationally explained in the' works of Law. He is the 
son of a Kshatriya father and Brahmaiii mother, and 
is consequently one of the Vania Sankara, or mixed 
castes. His occupations are properly of a martial char- 
acter, as driving chariots and tending horses and ele- 
phants f, but as partaking of the Brahmanica? ordei*, 
he is also the encomiast, the herald or bard of chief- 
tains and princes; such duty being assigned to him 
and the Magadha, by Pfithu, the son of Veiia, and it 
is in this latter capacity that the Siita is the appro- 

priate narrator of the Purahas f f . “ 

} 

1.; ai — 

*"[I, 13.] ^ ^ 

** [Aufrccht, Catal. Codd. Mss. Bodl. I, 12, a and 46, &.] 

*** [and in a commentary orl the Vishnu Pur. I, 23, quoted fli 
the Sabjjakalpadruma s. v. sutah p. 6253, b.] • 

t [Kull. ad Man. X, 47, Usanahsanhita 3.] * 

[Burnouf, Bhagav. Pur. I, XXV'-XIil.]^ , 
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; 3^ orij^ of theSiita^ whetber^l^ndaiy or rSt- 
kmy , ^ dutaes^wjiich are assign^ toliitn, and the 
J%ht conceded to him ef teaching the Pur&has, seem 
to thro^ some light oh the early history of these works, 
fnall probability, they were at first the ttaditionary 
, tales of a race of family poets, who''corre^onded pre- 
cisely in character with the scalds and bards of the 
north, <and were^at once the eulogists of the chief and 
chronicle];s of the family. In this manner some his- 
torical traditions were preserved before they were 
formed into any systematic account, bCt of course im- 
perfectly and rudely. With the genealogies the poets 
' blended, no. doubt, fanciful and mythological fictions, 
and these w%re the raateriale which later writers wove 
into a connected forpa , and from which they con- 
structed the primitive PurUfias. The character of the 
compilers, that of religious men , gave however a new 
complexion to the competition, and thC mythological 
and marvellous •portions came to usurp an undue im- 
portance, to the neglect of the historical records. The 
genealogies were, however, probabfy preserved with 
some more cajfe, 9.S they were connected with the wor- 
ship of certain deities or deifiicd princes, particularly 
B&ma and Kfishna. To tl}e ^mythology also systems 
of cosmogony, geography, kqd astronomy were a^ded, 
an.d the five divisions of the PurAfias were then com- 
plete. They were qot long^owever suffered to oon- 
tlmie in this .condition. Oontending sects arose, and 
Cjsdi, des&ous, of enlisting the Purdfias on his side, 

*‘9 f 

I foisted into them absurd and tasteless fictions, or meta- 
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physical subtktic^ calculated to inealeate the woi'shlp 
of some individun manifestation of t^e Sttpreme. ’Ibis 
began, there is reason to think, about the 7th and 8th* 
centuries with the Yogis. The^ followers of l^aiva doc- 
trines' carried it to a great extent between the 8th and 
10th centuiaes, and in the 11th and 12tb, or aifor the 
date of llOmaiuija and Madhwichdrya the Vaish^va 
PurOi'ias were, there is little doubt ,.»re-mado or re- 
modelled to a very considerable extent. By all classes, 
however, the historical traditions of theSdths, orbatds, 
were treated with neglect. • They disappeared altoge- 
ther from most of .the PuraOas, and were in all much 
mutilated and compressed. Such fragments as remain 
are, however, probably genuine, and when separated 
from what is maiwellous and unnatural, furnish some 
insight into the actual hi^ry of India in peripds re- 
motely past. 

To return from this digression, however, to the 
Vayu PuraAa, it may be observed, that as far*as can 
be judged from the portipn analysed, it is a work per- 
haps of the earlies t date, amongst the existing P,ur&- 
lios,' and clearly emanates from tln^ Ypga school; it 
inculcates upon the whole the preferable worship of 
the forms, of Siva, bat its sectarial bias is less violently 
displayed than is usual ip these woVks, the legends are 
fewer, the cosmological parts are much more detailed, 
and there is altogether a^copiousqess and consistency 
of system which is l^ot compion in the PurMas. It is 
impossible in going through tins worli^ not to feel an 
air of originality* and antiquity about 't,. which is hot« 
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otliere hitherto eya^ed. As 
^ alsQ, fif»m tib« translste'd 

tio ^^asion to works or systems of 

^bjr^odeup.date. . 

flfct^teil j)iPofe8s to give a sgmmary of 
# of, the work, but t^j^BeJhe first glance the 
' liwm hsiDg ajpphoable to the sections that 
u;^ subject or arrangement; on a further 
htl^ever, it appears that the summary 
thim once repeated, with different degrees of 
and without any sufficient mark of distinc- 
iihtween the end of one series and the beginning 
M Mtowert this waht of method is not unfrequent in 
In^du works, and the first ^ooks of the Mah4bh&rata 
^flmd B4m4yafia furnish specimens of the same defcc- 
,five mode of indexing. There appear to be three in- 
dex^ in the first chapters of the V4yu Pur4iia, of 


'^whloh the two first are purtial and inappropriate; the 
,,,tlurd 5s more regular arid entire, and corresponds with 
' tc^erable accuracy with the contents of the Puraria, 
WS fiir as they extend in our copy, or to the descrip- 


tion of the kijuiwantaras. Jhe index then pittcceds to 
^h6 ihmilies'qf t^e sages and kings, observi^ appa- 
|]fen^ very little order in the details, hut comprising 
coriou^ pandcular8:c its in the Vishriu Pur4ria, 
jsccoont b carried fonyard into futurity, arid the 
ikiin^B of the present age arri noticed. These historical 
erk followed by cosmoli^, terminating with 
d^truot^on of the world at the end of a Ealpa ; 
;:the' ]^rMa'tl|[^ gives the history qf Vy4sa, and of 
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the divisions of Vedas; it comprii^ the legend^ 
origin of N^misaarahya, and the occasion of l&e as- 
semblage of the Kishis at that place, and concluded 
witli an account of the incayiations of Siva, which, 
if we' may judge from the way in which that foligect 
is treated in the Ktirma Puraha*, is the succession of 
teachers of the Yoga doctrines. All these chapter are 
wanting in the only copy of theVAyuPurdha we have 
been yet able to meet with. They should forai the lat- 
ter half of the Puriha. 

In the fourth chapter, the deity who existed before 
creation is represented as eternal , without beginning 
or end, and the origin of all things, comprehending 
within himself the two isubstances or attributes by 
whose joint operation perceptible objects were formed, 
or Atma, Spirit, and Pradhana or Prakfiti, Matter: the 
mode in which elementary or primitive creation was 
evolved from the action of these two is then described 

tf y 

in technical language, conformable to the S^nkhya cos- 
mogony. The seven principal elements are the Mahd- 
tattwa, Ahankdra, Akasa, Vayu, Tejas, Ap, and Pri- 
thivi. The first may perhaps be terjned the principle 
of collective animated elementary existence, and the 
second the principle of individual animated elementary 
existence, although it most be confessed, that no very 
distinct and definite idea appears to be any where at- 
tached to them; they may be sometimes distinguished 

* [UttBrakhanda, c. 1 - 11 . See Aufrecht, 8 , d. Weber, 

Verzeichuiss der Sanskrit-Handschriften, p. 128 .] ^ *' 
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M fiimd, generally and individually, 
teSect fi^ee from^passion or emotio 
*and joined trith it in (he second. The Mah&tattwa 
again might occasionally be rendered the Divine Spirit 
eonnepted with substance, but exempt froth passion, 
and which upon addition of the Giliias, or qualities, 
becqpaes Ahankira: the difficulty of explaining these 
terms tatisfactcf^ily is however inseparkble from the 
visionary •character of the existence of the things 
which they denominate. The other ^five elements, if 
not more intelligible, are»at least moiA familiar to ns, 
and though as little susceptible of definition are, with 
one exception, cognisable by our senses, and there- 
fore suggest positive notions. Ak^sa is ether, a sub- 
tile element thinner than air. The other four are air, 
fire, water, and earth. These partially combined into 
an egg which lay in 'water, the water was invested by 
fire, the fire by air, th^air by Ak4sa,*the Akdsa by 
Ahankdra, the Ahankdra by the Mahutattwa, and the 
whole by the Avyakta or imperceptible, identified with 
Praktnti or Nature^ froiji the egg, Hirafiyagarbha, the 
fourheaded Brahma was produped, the immediate agent 
of creation, the materials of which, as far as this uni- 
verse consisting of fourteqp ^Lokas or worlds is con- 
cerned, lay concealed wi^jp the same recess Jrom 
wbi<^ he issued. * 

, Brabm&, the Creator, is^n fact only an enibodied 
portion of the Rajo Guiia, the quality of passion or 
desire, by whiph the world was called into being. Ru- 
<'dfa is the embodied Tamo Guiia, the attribute of dark- 


/ 


r elementary in- 
in the first case. 
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ness or wrath, and the destractive fire by which the 
universe is annil[ilated, and Vishfia is the embodied 
Sattwa Gufia, or property of mercy and goodness, by • 
which the world is preserved; the three exist in one, 
and 9ne In three ; as the Vfeda is divided inte three 
and is yet 'but one, and they are all Aiirita, or com- 
prehended within that one being who is Parama or 
supreme, Guhya or secret, and Sarvatmd the soul of 
all things. ,, ’ 

So far the theology of the V^yu Pui'dfia agrees with ^ 
the deism of the VedAnta," but it presently deviates 
from this doctrine in the manner common to all the * 
Puratias, and to a purport which may be supposed to 
have mainly influenced the present form of these com- 
positions. Agreeably to the Veddnta school, the Su- 
preme Being, though of one nature with his emana- 
tions, possesses a sort of separate existence, and is 
always Nirguiia or void of cttributes. According to 
the PaurMik doctrines however, he is not merely 
Nirguiia, but is occasionally Saguha or SakalyiAa 
guiia, possessed of attributec, or at least of all ex- 
cellent attributes. In this latter case he becomes per- 
ceptible, and appears in the form either of Vish/iu or 
Siva, according to the sect to which the work that so 
desiaribes him appertains: his appearances are regarded 
as his Lild or pastime, and in this sense, the VAyu Pu- 
rdiia gbserves, the Paraxiatmd, or Yogeswara, has 
engaged in various sports and consequently assumed , 
a variety of incarnations, and is kncvwn by different 
names. 


10 * 
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( jacceBsiye stages of the creaiion of the world 
' l^i^fnumer^d as in the Kdrma Pumha,’and amount 
nine. ^ They are some>f hat differently named in one 
or two instances, but l^e meaning is probably alike. 
The nine Sargas are the*Mahat, Bhdta, Ahidreyaka, 
Maukhya, Taiiyaksrotas,'Urddhasrbtas, Arv4ksro^s, 
Anugraha, and Kaumdra*, or matter, the elements, 
the senses, the ei^th, animals, gods, meit, goblins, and 
Brahm&’s sons, a list agreeing with that of the Kdrma 
Purina, except in the third , which is there called the 

Ct * 

Tejassarga, or creation of light or lustre. The two 
. works also agree in calling the three fii*st creations 
^rik^ita, or elementary, and the six last Vaikfita or 
secondary, the elements being only made to assume 
Vikfiti or change of form. 

The .subject of ci’eation*is continued through the 
7tli and 8th chapters, and the next sections are oc- 
cupied with directions to practise abstfact devotion, 
and obtain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, inter- 
spersed with an account of the origin and duties of 
various sages , and the .attributes and power of some 
of the forms of Siva. In the eighteenth chapter com- 
mences an enumeration of the Kalpas which is con- 
tinued through the 19th and 20th. Thirty-three Kal- 
pas are mentioned* the last, of which is called the 
Vi^wonipa or Sweta, from the prevailing form of Siva 
Ijoing of a white complexioiy From this circumstance 
it appears to be the same .with thb VaiBhhava>Vir4.ha 

* ’ [Vishiiu Par. I, 6.* BU^av. Pur, III, lO.'Markaiid. Pur. 47.] 
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kalpa, in whiclkSiva is incarnate on monnlA^ 
OhhagaJa as the^ani l^weta; having for his disc^^ 
Swaita, Swetasikna, Swetdsta and Swetaldbate*. *^0 . 
same who are mentioned Jn ^he Ei!irma Piirktia; ^e 
list of th% Kalpas is follow^! by that of the 
gas in the •present Manwantara, in each Dw&para of 
which, as well as a Vedavydsa, there is an incflrda- 
tion of Siva, who has four sons or d^ciples, afl Mahi- 
yogfs and portions of the divinity. Those of the present 
period are Lakulf, and his sons Kusika, &&rgya; Mi- 
traka, and I^ushta; the scene of their Yoga is c^led 
the KAydrohaha Kshetra on mount Meru**. 

The subject of creation is not yet -dismissed , and * 
blended with illustrations of Siva’s supremacy con- 
tinues through several other chapters. In the 23rd 
chapter Brahmd and Visfiiiu are introduced ^is pro- 
pitiating Mahddeva and receiving boons from his fa- 
vour. To Brahmd he grants pfogeny ; to Vishhu praise; 
admitting him to be along with himself the source of 
all things, though in an. inferior degree, thus he says 
to Vishh.u “I am Agni or tire, .thou art Soma the moon; 
thou art the night, I the day, thou art falsehood, I am 
truth: thou aft sacrifice, I am thejfruit of it; thou art 
knowledge, 1 am that that is to be known,” &c. 

The origin of Rudra from Brahmd-by virtue of the 
boon given to him, ancHthe various appellations .as- 
signed by Brahmd to that form of Siva are next de- 


« 


[Weber, Ind. Stud. I, 421.] 
[Aofrecht, 1. 1.^, p. 53, 5.] . 
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aod t^iis is followed by an account of the fa* 

raises of the seven ]^shb, Bhftgu, Marichi, Angiras, 

jpurdsma or Pulaha, Pulostya, Eratu , and Vasishtha. 

Atri is hot mentioned here, but his wife Anashyd is 

Siuned as the mother of<Sruti, the wife of the son of 

Eardama or Pulaha, named also EaFdama, ^om which 

/ * 

alliance the pati'onymic Atreya is applied in the text 
to the descendants of that sage. The* place left by 
Atri’s exclusion is occupied by Bhfigu, who it appears 
is considered as a form of Mah&deva. The descendants 
of Bhfigu are called Bh&rgavas, and a branch of them 
sprung from the grandson of Bhfigu named Mfikahda 
' ve termed Mdrkahdeyas ; the descendants of Marichi 
are the E4syapas from Easyapa his grand -son, the 
posterity of Angiras are the Angirasas; of Pulastya 
the Paulastyas, of Vasishtha the Visishthas, and of 
Eratu the pigmy sages called B&lakhilyas. These de- 
nominations and genealogical classifications, as well 
as several other details to be found in the same chap- 
ter, differ materially from the notions more generally 
received. We are not yet prepared to say how far 
they are peculiar Jo this Pur^fia. 

Some curious, and as far as yet known, peculiar 
mythology follows* describing the different kinds of 
Agni or fire, an(^ pArticularising the Pitfis as the same 
with the ^tus or seasons of«the year. A mythological 
<|BSCription of the ^visions j>f time then ensues; it is 
clearly an attempt to allegorise the year and its di- 
visions, in common with the worship of collective an- 
oeStiH's by fiiH;*heDce'the year is celled Agni, the 
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seasons the Pi^, and the five ptorttoiM of ai%)M^ 
and inanimate e^sation of men, birds, beasta, i«f«t»les, 
and trees, &e. a^e the five Artavas, the sons of |jtw . 
seasons or {HH^eny of time: tbe allegory bdwever In 
rather perplexed, and the vphole desolation aays^fisd 
ai^ obscure. The names given to the monws 
seasons here are double. One set being the nsiiid 
terms, and the other being peculiar: Jhe names of ^e 
months are the same as those cite^ by $r William 
Jones from the Vedas, as the names 6f the. -solar 
months (A. R.'lll. 258.) The seasons as the Pitfis are 
called Kdsa, Agni, Jiva, Sudhdvin, Manyam&natmd, 
Ghora. * 

The Pitris arc distingjiished into two classes, the 
V^rhisbadas and Agnishwdttas ; these are said to have 
had two daughtei's, Mena UndDharihi; the former be- 
came the wife of Himavat, the* latter wedded Mmi, 
and from her was descended Daksha, the mention of 
whom gives occasion for tlie narration of his cele- 
brated sacrifice, and for a number of stanaas in praise 
of Siva’s supremacy. 

The 30th chapter contains a ver^ summary account 
of some royal dynasties, and then particularises the 
duration .of the four ages as 12,000 years. This cal- 
culation implies that the 'years are years of the gods, 
such being the period of a Mahdyuga, agreeably to 
Pauriifiik chronology, at the saipe time the text does 
not specify what years are intended As analogous 

« » 

’ The proportion in which the jears^are are, * ^ 
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oi (ime, the Pai^a itself is here stated 
of 12,000 stanzas; a nammr different from 
.llisst stati^d in the^ Mats^a which assigns twice that 
aaztonnt or 24,000 Sloksf to the V&yu Purdha. 

B^berof chapters then follow, appro{>riated to 
Panr&^k geography, the description of mount Meru 
and ^he residence of the gods, the seven continents 
and thw divisions of the universe above and below 
the earth ; considerable portions of these chapters have 
been translaW by the late Colonel Wilford. The Pau- 
ri&hik system is here very -fully and, uf)pn the whole, 
• distinctly detailed. The chief difficulties that occur 
' being perhaps rather the fault of the transcript than 
of the original work. • 

The same remark applies to the chapters that fol- 
low, in, which the astronomy of the Purdhas is de- 
tailed with the same minuteness as the geography; on 
these two topics, therefoi;e, the Vdyu Putdia is a val- 
uable authority. 

Some of this astronomy is rather unusual, the rela- 
tive sizes and situations qf the planets, their cars, their 
steeds, and other«appurtentence8, and their i*evolving 


round Dhruva or the pole, to which they are attached 
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by cords of air, asihe potter’s ydkeel 
are in all the ormnary strain; bat we hate a'sti^^ 
ment regarding the len^h of a Yoga, .aitd 
mencement of the solar year,, which are not ebn&l^ 
mable to received notions, or the actual state of thih]^* 

It is said,* for iifstance, that a Yuga consists of fite 
years; what kind of Yuga is intended is not spec^k^. 
Bentley (A. R.*VIII. 227) cites the Gfaha Man^ui for 
a Mah& Yaga of five years, and in his lastfwork on 
the ancient astrqnomy of the Hindus he refers' the 
construction of a. cycle of fifve years to what he con- 
siders the first period of Hindu astronomy, or from 
B.O. 1181 to 961. 

This cycle it is said begins when the sun is in Sra- 
vaha, and it is again stated that Sravafia is the first of 
the Nakshatras, and M4gh*a the first of the months; 
according to the authority just cited, such could have 
been the case 'only beetwen {he years 204jL^La»d 
A.D . 44- , when the year began with the month M4gha. 
If Mr. Bentley is correct, this portion of the PurAiia 
at least of considerable antiquity, whatever may be 
the date of the rest (Ancipnt Hindu Astronomy, p.271). 
Mr. Bentley aJjio adds that the mode of computation 
by which the commencepent of the year was made 
to begin with a different month and asterism was en- 
tirely laid aside by the Hiiidu astronomers subsequent 
to A. D. 538. » - * • 

The same chapter* contains a description of the Si- 
sum&ra, which is interpreted by Mr. prfvis t<J typi^ 
the celestial sphe^e (A. R. II. 402).* The description is 
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t» ft effect with that which be has truaslated 

frdlil the Bh&gavata*, but is shortier add less partic- 
* ular. There is also this rather unintelligible addition, 
that the stars of the sphere never set; but the passage 
may ^gnify, that they are not annihilated ^ the usual 
periods of destruction. The text is in this place evi- 
den^y incorrect, and the translation being made from 
a single copy, it^is not safe to venture ahy emendation. 

A legendary account of Nllakadtha or the blue- 
necked Siva follows, and the description of the classes 
of the Pitfis, and their feeding upon the lunar nectar 
ensues. The introduction of obsequial ceremonies and 
the worship of the manes appears to have originated 
with Pururavas, a not unlikely circumstance, and one 
which explains the legend of his being descended both 
from the sun and moon; ‘'the worship of the manes 
being connected with the conjunction of the lumina- 
ries. The list of Pitris differs in some respect from 
that of Manu, and from that given in a manual used 
by the Brahmans of Bengal, in which a verse cited 
from the Vayu Pur^hq enumerates the following as 
the seven classes, Saumyas, Agnishw&ttas, Varhisha- 
das, Havishmantas, Ushmap&s, and Ajyap4s. In the 
chapter now under consideration there are but four 
particularised :. th^. Saumya^^ or Somap4s ; the Kavyas 
oc Ajyap4s; theVarhishadati, and Agnishw&ttas. Three 
^others are merely aiamed, , the Ushmapas, Devakirt- 
tyas, and apparently theLekhas and Bahwik4syas**; 

__ ^ 

* [V, 23. YnUa Pot. II, 12.] ** [Yisbiu Pur. p. 821.] 
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but these are untuual and probaUy inaccurate appel- 
lations. The whole of the section is obscure, ucbr- 
rect, and often unintelligible.* The same may be said 
of the two remaining chapters.^ which treat of the di- 
visions of time and the influeAce of the four age^. 

'Without being in possession of the contents of the 
remaining portion, at least one-half of the VAyu^pu- 
rAha, it is impossible to offer any opinion on the date 
as derivable from internal testimony. As far as the 
portion analysed extends, it may be considered per- 
haps as the oldest of the aetudly existing PurAhas, 
and it has every appearance of being a genuine work, 
conforming more closely than any yet examined to 
• the definition of a PurAhA, and admitting few of the 
unconnected digressions and legendary absurdities by 
which the coui'se of these compilations is so commonly 
interrupted, and the established ‘order widely disar- 
ranged or wholly obliterated. ^ 

The VAyu Pur Aha is not unfrequently omitted in 
lists of the eighteen PurAhas, but in that case it is con- 
sidered to be the same with tl)e l^aiva Pur Aha, which 
takes its place. As now inet with , however, the two 
works are not identical. 

4 
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HINDI] FICTION." 

f 

From ihe Oriental Quarterly Magazine. Calc., Marcfa 1824, p. 63—77. 


It was intimated on a former occasiqn’ that Hindu 
Literature included collections of domestic narrative, 
of an extent surpassing that of any other people, an- 
terior to the two last centuries, and of an antiquity at 
the i^ist exceeding similar compilations in any Orien- 
ted tongue ; and that it was consequently probable that 
much of the invention displayed on the revival of let- 
ters in Europe was reffrable to an Indian origin. In 
confirmation of these opinions, the learned labours of 
the Baron de Sacy were then cited, and his history of 
the migrations of Pilpay’s Fables presented to our 
readers. Those ‘fables, in.’ their former, and in their 
modem and more authenthic shape, aje well known, 
and need not be here adverted to; and it will be easy 
to adduce other proofs of* tjie accuracy of our vsenti- 
ments. • 

• The study of the Hindi and Bengali languages has 
rendered a number of persons familiar with •the Sin- 
■ * 

_ - . . 

* Number ftr Aprii 1823, * 
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h4san Battfsi and^it&l Pachfsi, or the muratives re* 
lated to Bhoja bj the statues which sojpiKkrted his 
throne, and the lales told tb Vi^rm4dit^a the' 
spirit he endeavoured to ma|:e captive for the ma- 
gician.^ Bdth these are originally Sanakrit, and^ exist 
in detached* forms’, as well as embodied with o&er 
compilations. There is also another collection of ^es 
in which Vikratna plays a prominent part, the VHo'ama 
Charitra; and another compilation , the Vlra*Charitra, 
has Salivahana for its hero. The Tdtf NAma, or Tales 
of a Parrot, hhs a Sanskrit prototype in the Suka 
Saptatf. The Kadambarf of Baha Bhafta, and the Dasa 
Kumara of Daiidl , are eollections of entertaining nar- 
ratives growing out of orjfe entire plan. A more mis- 
cellaneous compilation is the Eatharhava, or Sea of 
Narratives, a work in foui^ books, of which tlje two 
first are the Beital Pachlsf and Sfnhasan Battfsi; and 
the two last contain miscellaneous stories,' probably 
from some original no longer known. The largest and 
most interesting collection, however, yet met with is 
the KathA Sarit Sagara, the Ocean of the Streams of 
Narrative, or, as more generally, thoughtless correctly 
denominated, the Gi’eat Narrative, or Vrihat KathA. 

5 ^ i 

This collection is not only more important than either 
of th^ preceding, from its cbpiousne^s and variety, but 
because its history is well authenticated, ;whilst cop- 
siderable uncertainty obscures thew date and origin. , 
Som'adeva, the compiler of the Vfihat KathA, states, 
at the conclusion of his work, that ity/ias composed 
for the recreation of the grandmother of Harsha Deva, < 
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a ^oua old lady, a great patroness of the Brahmans, 
and a zealous worshipper of Siva and his spouse. 
HarshaDeva, king of^Cashmir, 4ras the son of Ka- 
lina, the son of Anai^ta, the son of San^ama Rijd, 
ail iiv succession sovereigns of the same cdOntiy. The 
genealogy thus given we can verify. The eighth table 
of the dynasties of Kashmir kings in Gladwin’s Ayfni 
Akbarf, runs thus: Sangrama, who reigned two months; 
Hurray, twenty two days ; Ananta, five years and five 
months; ^ulussder, twenty six years ; Ungruss, twenty 
two days; and Hurruss* ** These names are corrupted 
by their twofold transfiguration, first in Persian , and 
then in Roman characters; ilut they still retain their 
primitive form sufficiently -to be at once identifiable 
with the Sanskrit denominatives. Abfilfazl gi^es us 
two niore princes, it is true, than Somadeva; but their 
joint reigns amount; to but forty-four days, and they 
are chronologically noi^entities. Therefwas, probably, 
also very good reason for Somadeva’s omitting them, 
as, if they were either infants or individuals of mature 
years, the shortness o/ the reigns indicates violence 
or usurpatioQ. Taking the total period, as stated in 
the Ayini Akbarl , all these princes rejgned less than 
thirty-two years. We knoyr from good authority, that 
Sangr4ma ascende'd the throve of Kashmir about,! 027 ; 
aud'Hurruss, or Harsha, therefore, came to the crown 
, in 1059. He reigned, according to Abdlfazl, but twelve 


* p. k Har;, Ananta, Kalasa, Utk{ur8ha, Harsba. 

See Laaeffl, lad. Alt. 'ill, 1016-85. 1178.] 
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years, and consequently Somadeva wrote between HIS# 
and 1071*, if not, indeed, a few years earlier. Itie fat- 
ter seems most j^bable, b^ the dedioatitm, to * 
grandmother of this prince, who, as the patron of re^ 
ligion, the^ndower of templeS, and embellisher pf iffie 
kingdom, mast hate possessed considerable aotfaority; 
and was possibly regent during Harsha’s minority. At 
any rate, however, these dates are qpite sufficient to 
establish the priority of the compilation ; and as it is 

also to be observed , that Somadeva takes care to call 

• • 

his work by that name, or a Sangraha, the matC'- 
rials are still older than ,the frame in which he has 
set them. . , 

Besides the positive assertion, that he has only col- 
lected various stories, and arranged them in his own 
manner, Somadeva assigns* a fictitious original* to the 
whole, and represents the Vrihat fCatha as proceeding 
from Siva himSelf. To the ordinal , or such part of it 
as was handed down, he professes to adhere, in terms 
which would seem to imply that there was actually a 
prior Sanskrit compilation known as the Vi^ihat Eathd; 
but it may be doubted whether they are intended to 
assert any suc]^ fact, the fiction bein^ part of his plan, 
and well enough in keejgiitg with the character of his 
work. Some writers, h<4wever, arnongst the Hindus, 
have maintained the reality of the original, and attri- 
buted it to Guiiddbya, a% to an actually existing au-* 

t 

2 1 . . m f 

* [or,>BCcordiug to Lassen, 1. 1., p. 1^83, betv^en 1090jand ll(^. 
Troyer, Rajatarangiili III, p. 655.] * • • 
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as we shi^ see, is one of Soma- 
pei^s<Mit^es, Mid, like many of his charactei’s, 
• nmy have been derived from a sdbstantial prototype 
of the author of a collection of tales: however, they 
must have been writtenr in some dialect, agreeably to 
our guide, or what he calls the Paisdchi Bhisba, a 
conclusion still hostile to the prior existence of the 
Vfibat Katha spoken of, as that is a Sanskrit com- 
position.. The &.bulou8 origin of the stories, whatever 
portion of*truth it may comprehend, suggests the in- 
troductoij chapters of the compilation; and we shall 
therefore give the substance of them. We shall then 
proceed to the other chapters of the collection , com- 
pressing, of course, the natrative as much as possible, 
and omitting such anecdotes and tales as are least 
amusing or characteristic.' 


Introduction. 

On the summit of Kaildsa, a lofty peak of the Hi- 
malaya range, resided the mighty deity Maheswara, at- 
tended by innupierable spirits and genii, and wor- 
' shipped even by the superior, divinities. The daugh- 
ter of the mountain monarch, and the spouse of Ma- 
h^deva, propitiated her Idr^ by her celestial strains; 
and> being pleased by her adulations, he proffered her 
^whatever boon sh^ might truest. Her only demand 

' - • i 

* [See Prof.*F«^E. HaU'e introduction to his edition oS the Ya- 
» sAvadatt^^ Calc; 1859, p. 29 f.] i 
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was to receive ipstruction from his lips, aod to Imr 
from him such naiTations as were yet unknown to'tlie 
immortals or her^lf. • • 

In compliance with the desjre of Bhav4nf, Siva re- 
peated Uf her the history of the worship ofEerigd him 
by.Brahmd •and Vishnu in former ages, and the favour 
found by the latter, on account of his wish to bp ac- 
cepted as a se'rvant of Maheswara. He also related to 
her the events of Daksha’s sacrifice, the death of Sati, 
and her being born again as the daughter of the king 
of the snowy^fnountains, and once more his bride, 
Devi, offended, here interrupted his narration, and 
told him these things she was not desirous to hear: 
on which Siva, giving orders that no person should 
be admitted, proceeded to reveal to the goddess those 
narratives which illustrate *the felicity of the g(jds, the 
troubles of mankind , and the intermediate and vary- 
ing conditions’ of the spirits of earth and heaven. 

It happened thatPushpadanta, one of the god’s prin- 
cipal attendants, came tu the p.alace gate, and was re- 
fused adhiission by the war(^er. As he was a gi*eat 
favourite with his master; and hadial\^ays ready ac- 
cess to his person, the refusal excited his astonish- 
ment and •curiosity; and , .lendering himself invisible, 
he piissed in , determin^jd* to ascef-tain why entrance 
was so rigorously barred. 'In this manner having come 
to where Siva and Bhavayi were seated, he overheard 
all the marvellous stories repeated by the deity. When 
these were concluded , he retired as Jtje had •entered, 
unobserved, and going home coulrnunieated ihe nar-* 

u.. 
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# 0^08 to fiis wife Jay4, it being impossible to keep 
wekith or secrets from a woman. Jaya, equally unable 
®to preserve silence, communicated ^bat she had heard 
to her fellow attendanjts on Parvatf; and the affair 
soon , became known to <!he goddess and be? lord. As 
the punishment of impertinence, Pusbpadanta was con- 
demned to a human birth, and his friend M41yav4n, 
who presumed to intercede for him, wrfs sentenced to 
a like fats. Beihg, however, subdued by the distress 
of JayA, tlie offended goddess fixed a term to their 
degradation, and thus spake: When Pbshpadanta, en- 
countering a Yaksha, who has been doomed by Ku- 
vera to haunt the Vindhya mountains as a goblin, shall 
recollect his original condition, and shall repeat the 
tales he has rashly ovei'heard, the curse shall no more 
prevail. So saying, she ceased, and the two culprits 
instantly, like a flash of lightning, blazed and disap- 
peared. ^ 

After a due interval, Malyavun was born at Pra- 
tishtha*, under the name Gu/iadhya, and Pushpadanta 
at KausAmbf*, as Vararuchi. The latter, when ai*- 


^ [or Pratbhthanaj tlie capital of Salivahana, supposed to be 
the same with Pattan, or Pyelau, on the Godavari. [Lassen, 
Ind. Alt. II, 884 ff.] * 

Kausambi succeeded Pldstinapur as the capital of the em- 
perors of India. Its |)reci6e site has not been ascertained, but 
*t was probably somewhere in tfie DoaJ), or at any rate nor far 
from the west ttank of the Jaifiiia, as it bordered upon*!Magadha, 
and was not far*frpm the Vindh hills. Hamilton thinks it probable, 
•thht the ^ruins «which <!mve been called those of Hastinapur are 
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rived at years of discretion , found the jgobUn follower 

of Kuvera ift Vindhya V&sinf’, and recollecting* his 

origin , repeated to him the iseven great narratives o^ 

/ • 

Siva, each comprehending a hpndred thousand verses: 

he also gave him the history* of his moi'tal adve^^tures. 

•% 

Story of Vararuchi. * 

I was born at Kausambf, the son* of aoBrahman, 
named Somadatta, who died whilst I was a child, and 
left my mother,' Vasudatti, ia indigence with the charge 
of my education. Whilst struggling with distress, it 
chanced that two Brahmans, named Indradatta and 
Vyadi, stopped at our dwelling, and solicited hospi- 
tality for the night, as they were strangers, and 

• 

^ 

t 

those of Kaasambi, as the- former city was carried away by the 
Ganges before the latter was built. The concluding assertion, 
however, wants authority, as the '^ishiiu Puruiia and th^ Vriliat 
Katha tperely notice the removal of the capital, without stating 
any cause. It is said, that th^rc are ruins at Karari, or Karali, 
about U miles from Allahabad, on tjie west road, which may in- 
dicate the site of Kausambi; aad in Cooseaji, another stage on 
the road, we may trace an affinity to the name. It is not im- 
possible, also, that the mounds of rubbish about Kumili may 
conceal some vestiges of tlve ’ancient capital — a circumstance 
rendered the more probable b^* the inscription found there , which 
specificies Kata, as comprised ivithin Kausaniba mandala, or dis- 
trict of Kausambi. — As. Res. IX, 433. [Lassen, Ind. Alt. Ill, 201. 
Vivien .de Saint-Martin jn “Memoires sur les contrees occiden- 
tales”. ?aris: 1858, II, 352.] 

’ Still a celebrated shrine of Durg4., a |boH dis^nce from 
Mirzapur. • • • • 


11 * . 
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weary with long travel. They were received. Whilst 
sitting together, we heard a drum, and my mother ex- 
*claimed, in a tone of regret, Your father’s friend, boy, 
the actor Navananda, holds some representation. I re- 
plied ^ Do not be vexed, ‘mother, 1 will go tu see what 
48 exhibited, and will bring every word to you. This 
vaupt astonished our guests, who, to tiy my memory, 
I'ecited*' the Prdtis^hya', which. I imiPediatel}' after 
repeated 'to them. They then accompanied me to the 
play, of which I re})eated eveiy speech to my mother, 
on our return home. Oiw of the Brahmans, Vyiidi* 
then addressed my mother, and told her 1 was the 
person of whom he was in search. 

It appeared that he and- Indradatta were born at 
Vetasa, cousins, and were both left orphans at an 
early age. They were after a time commanded in a 
dream to seek for a preceptor at Pataliputra, in a Brah- 
man, named Varsha; and the youths repairing thither 
discovered him , but found him an idiot. They ascer- 
tained, however, that in consequence of a speefal boon 
conferred upon him by Kumaraswand®, he was en- 
dowed vrith eyer^ science, \mder a condition to impart 
it only to a Brahman , who should retain the whole 
upon once hearing the lesson. As neither of these 

A short section of the Veda# [or, more strictly, “a collection 
of phonetic rules pecul^r to one of the different branches of the 
four Vedas.” Mfiller, Anc. Sanskrit Lit,, p. IIS.] 

* [On Vyddi'comp. Goldstficker, Pailini. London: 1861, p.2l0ff. 
and Welfer, InJ. ^ud., V, ,127 ff.] 

• * • The deity •Kartik9ya. » 
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Brahmans were gifted with such retentive faculties, 
they were accordingly in search of one so qualified, 
through whose intlrmediation*they might be instructed.* 
in all that Yarsha was compettiiit to teach. 

Haying*obtained my mother’s assent, Vy4di apd la- 
dradatta conducted me with them to the dwelling of 
Yarsha. There the gifted Brahman repeated to ug the 
whole of the’Yedas, and their dependent siJiences. 
This repetition sufficed for me, and wjvqn^l*had once 
more gone over the subject, Yyddi acquired his lesson. 
His communication of it again to Indradatta fixed it 
in the recollection of the latter. The circumstances 
were speedily noised abroad; and Nanda*, who then 
reigned at Pataliputra, hearing of them, adopted Yar- 
sha as the object of his munificence, and enabled him 
to spend the remainder of his days in affluence and 
ease. The defects of his understanding vrere also dis- 
sipated, and life became a teacher of great repute. 


Origin of Pataliputra. 

9 • 

The capital of Nanda, Pataliputra, was a place of 
great sanctity, being the favoured shrine of Lakshini 
and Saraswatl. Its origin .is thus narrated. A Brah- 

* The contemporary existence of Nanda with Vararuclri and 
Vyadi is a circumstance of considerable , interest in the literary 
history of the Hindus, as the two latter are writers of note on 
philological topics. Vararuchi is also called in this work Ka- 
tyayana, who is one of the earliest commentators Panini. 
Nanda is the predecessor, or one of the predecessors ofChandra*® 
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mim from the south, whilst engaged on a pilgrimage 
to Kanakhala, near Gangddwara', died, and left three 
Sons. They sobsequentfy repaired 'To B&jagfiha* for 
instruction, and thence removed to Chinchinl, a city 
on the sea shore, south'' from the shrine df Kum&ra 
SwAmf. They were kindly entertairled by Bhojika, a 
Brahman, who gave them his three daughters in mar- 
riage. ‘After a time, the country was aftiicted by fam- 
ine; and the three husbands, deserting their wives, set 
off to seek their fortunes elsewhere. Talents and re- 
lationship touch not the --hearts of the wicked. The 
wife of the second brother proved pregnant, and was 
delivered of a son , whose helpless situation attracted 
the pity, and propitiated the guardian care of Devi 
and Siva. The first effect of this powerful patronage 
was the discovery, by the women, of an immense treas- 
ure, which being judiciously expended, elevated the 
boy to princely possessions. By the advide of his grand- 
father’s friend , and his own guardian Yajnadatta, Pu- 
^aka, as the lad had been named, distributed publicly 


gupta, or Sandrocoptos ; and coliseqaently the chief institutes of 
Sanskrit gramiuar are thus dated from tlie fourth century before 
the Christian era. W6 need not suppose that Somadeva took the 
pains to be exact here but it is s^titfactory to be made acquainted 
with the general iihpression of a wiiter, who has not been biassed 
in any of his views by Pauranik' legends and preposterous chro- 
nology. [Weber, 1. 1., Y, 143. Muller, 1. 1., 240-43.] 

* The modern Haridwar, and village of Kankhal near it. [Saint- 
Majtin, 1. L, lllj 347.] 

^ The^ncient eapital of Magadha, or Behar, the ruins of which 
Svere described In our number for July. * 
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splendid gifts, at yarious seasons, to tiie Brahmans, in 
the hope of Attracting and discovering his father. The 
scheme succeeded^ and the three brothers retomed to* 
claim their wives, and interest, in the young B^a. The 
claim wa^ joyfully recognized; but the evil projpensi- 
tie§ of the fraternity prevailing over natural afPecrion, 
they conspired the death of the prince, and his^own 
father led him* into a temple, where he left him to be 
murdered by assassins, covertly statiohecl for the pur- 
pose. The murderers were, however, induced, by the 
intreaties and presents of Pntr^a , to let him escape,, 
and he fled into the forests. His father and undes 
met the fate that ever attends the ungrateful'; the of- 
ficers of the young Raja accused them of having killed 
him, and falling upon the culprits, sacrificed them to 
his memory. * , 

In the mean time, Putraka, whilst wandering in the 
woods, beheld two men stiniggling with each other. 
He enquired who they were. They replied, that they 
were the sons of Mayasqr, and were contending for a 
magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers: the first of wpich 
yielded inexhaustible vi^ds, the secqnd, generated any 
object which ^it delineated, and the third transported 
a person through the air.^ The strongest of the two 
was ,to possess these articles. Pufraka then observed 


' We may here observe, ouce for all, that the stories of th*e 
Katha Sarit Sagara are constantl]^ interspersed '^ith pithy maxims 
of sound morality. The expression here is ^itlsghnailam Sivam 
kutah^ ^^^hence (should be) the prosperity of the ungrateful?” • 
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to , that violence was a very improper mode of 
sc^ng their pretensions, and that it would be better 
, 4hey should adjust the dispute by 'less objectionable 
means. He therefore proposed , that they should run 
a race for the contested articles, and the fleetest win 

f 

them. They agreed, and set olF. They were no sooner 
at a little distance, than Putraka, putting his feet into 
the slippers, and seizing the cup and staff, mounted 
into the air, and" left the racers to lament in vain their 
being outwitted. 

. / 

Putraka alighted at a ,city called Akarshika, and 
. took up his residence with an old woman, from whom 
" he received accounts of the beauty of the king’s daugh- 
ter, whose name was Pafall. Having in consequence 
formed an intimacy with the princess, he carried her 
off, and alighted on the bimk of the Ganges, where 
tracing the walls and' buildings of a city with his staff", 
a stately town immediately arose. The people attracted 
to this' place he maintened by the stores of his cup ; 
and the place, named after hjs bride and himself Pa- 
talip.utraka, became the capital of a mighty empire*. 

Story of Vara^'iichi continued. 

i 

Whilst residing with my' preceptor, I became ac- 
quainted with his niece UpakdM, at the festival oT In- 

• * 

ft ^4 

^ The famous and much disputed cit^' of Palibothra. [V. de 
Saint-Martin, etnSe sur la geographic (Jrecque et Latine de ITiide. 
Paris: 165^ p. 489i|7.] We^may attach ’what credit we please to 
this account of ks origifi. The marvellous properties of the cup 
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dra; and as we were inspired by mutual affection, we 
were soon married, with the consent of oar relations. 
After having enjojfed the felidlty of a wedded Itfe some* 
short time , I was induced to i^linquish it, and repair 
to tlie^Hiifldlaya Mountains. * , 

Amongst the pu{)ils ofVarshawas aBi'ahman, named 
PAhini, a fellow of remarkable dullness, and so yica- 
pable of learning, that he was at last expelled from 
the classes. Deeply sensible of this disgcfwe, he had 
recourse to devotion: and setting off to the snowy 
mountains, propitiated lSiva»by a course of severe au-* 
sterities, in consequence of which the god communi- 
cated to him the system of grammar which bears his 
name. Returning in triumph , he challenged me to a 
public disputation , and we argued on an equality for 
seven days: on the eightli the discussion was, inter- 
rupted by a hideous noise, which disconcerted me and 
my abettors, “and left Pahini without a competitor. 
From this time his grammar supplanted mine, and In- 


and dlippci;^ will have, no doubt, s4ruck our readers as fictions 
with which they have long beert familiar, The.story is told al- 
most in the same words in the Bchar Danish, a purse being sub- 
stituted for the rc?d ; and Jehundar obtains jflossessiou of them in a 
very similar manner. Weber (i^^fjstern Ronj^nccs, In trod. 39,) has 
noticed^ the analogy which the» slippers bear to* the cap of Fortu- 
natus. The inexhaustible purse* although not mentioned here,. is 
of Hindu origin also; and a fraudulent rejjrcsentative of it makes^ 
a great figure in one of th« stories t)f the Dasa Kumara [ch. 2. See 
also L. Deslongchamps , Essay sur les Fables Indieimes. Paris; 
1838, p. Bo f. and Grasse, SagenkreisQ des M Utiela Iters. * Leipzig; 
1842, p. 19b f.] • • • • 
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Af»‘s and ail others, and we were compelled to ac> 
knowledge his superiority. 

* The degradation 1 thu% experienced poisoned all my 
enjoyments. I determined therefore to have recourse 
to the origin of my humhiation, and by actfuiring the 
, favour of Mahddeva, regain my lost distinction. I there- 
fore, departed to the mountains, leaving to UpakosA 
the mafiiagement of our affairs. 

of Vpakoia, the Wife ofVararuchi. 

Whilst I was thus absent, my wife, who performed 
with pious exactitude her ablutions in the Ganges, 
attracted the notice and desires of several suitors, 
especially of the king’s domestic priest, the comman- 
der ofcthe guard, and the* young prince’s preceptor, 
who annoyed her by their importunities, and teirified 
her by their threats, till at last she determined to ex- 
pose and punish their depravity. 

Having fixed upon the plan , she made an appoint- 
ment for the same evening with her three lovers, each 
being to come to her house an hour later than the 
other. Being desirous of propitiating ,the gods, she 
sent for our banker the ohtajn money to distribute in 
^ms; and when te arrive*d(. he expressed the, same 
passion, as the rest, on h6r compliance with which 
iie promised to make over to her the money that I 
had placed in his hands s or on her refusal he' would 
retain it to bis,pwn use. Apprehending the loss of our 
*property, therefore, she made a similar aMignation 
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with him ; and desired him to come to her house that 
evening, at *an hour when she calculated on having 
disposed of the fifst comers,* for whose recepjbion, as* 
well as his, she arranged with her attendants the 
necesf ary* preparations. * • , 

At the expiration of the first watch of the night, the 
Preceptor of the prince arrived. Upako44 affected to 
receive him with great delight; and. after soifie con- 
versation, desired him to take a bath whk^ her hand- 
maids had prepared for him, as a preliminary condi- 
tion to any fuffher intimacy? The Preceptor made not 
the least objection, on which he was conducted into a 
retired and dark chamber, where his bath was ready. 
On undressing, his own tjlothes and ornaments were 
removed, and in their place a small wrapper given to 
him, which was a piece o^ cloth smeared with»a mix- 
ture of oil, lamp black, and perfumes, Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him with after bathing, |o that 
he was of a perfectly ebon colour from top to toe. 
The rubbing occupied the time till the second lover, 
(the Priest,) arrived, on which the women exclaimed, 
“Here is our master's particular friend* — in, in here, 
or all will be, discovered;” and hujrying their victim 
away , they thrust him .into a lon^ and stout wicker 
basket, fastened well by,a bolt outside, in which they 
left him to meditate upon*his mistress. * * 

The Priest and the Gommandef of the guard wei*e 
secured, as they arrived, in a similar iiAumer; and it 
only remained to dispose of the Ranker, (Whence made 
bis appearance, ’Upakosa, leading* him bear the has- 
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ketfi, said aloud, You promise to deliver to me my 
husband’s property; and he replied: The wealth your 
^lusband entrusted to m'e shall be yours. On which 
she turned towai-ds the baskets, and said, Let the 
gods, bear the promise of 'Hiraiiyagupta. Th6 bath was 
then proposed to the banker. Befbre the ceremony 
was completed, the day began to dawn, on which the 
servants desired him to make the best of his way home, 
lest the neighbours should notice his departure; and 
with this recommendation they force, d him, naked as 
he was, into the street. Having no alternative, the 
banker liastened to conceal himself in his own house, 
being chased all the way by the dogs of the town. 

As soon as it was day, -Upakosa repaired to the 
palace of Nanda, and presented a petition to the king 
againsto the banker for seeking to appropriate the 
property entrusted to him by her husband. The bank- 
er was summoned. He.dejjied having ever received 
any money from me. Upakosa then said: When my 
husband went away , he placed our household gods in 
three baskets; they have heard this man acknowledge 
his holding a. deposit of my husband’s, and let them 
bear witness for me. The king, with seme feeling of 
surprise and incredulity, ordered the baskets to be 
sent for; and they were accordingly produced in the 
open'^court. Upakosa then *^addres8ed them: Speak, 
gods, and declare what you overheard this banker say 
in our dwelling. If you are silent', I will unhouse you 
in this presence. Afraid of this menaced exposure, 
^he tenants of thd baskets immediately exclaimed, 
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“Verily, in our presence, the banker acknowledged 
possession of your wealth.” On hearing these wol’ds, 
the whole court Iwas filled •with surprise; and the* 
banker, terrified out of his sepses, acknowledged the 
debt, and^romised restitution. 

The business being adjusted, the king expressed his 
curiosity to see the household divinities of Upakos^, 
and she very'readily complied with his wish. The 
baskets being opened, the culprits were dragged fortji 
by the attendants, like so many lumps of darkness. 
Being presently recogniz.ed, they were overwhelmed, 
with the laughter and derision of all the assembly. 
As soon as the merriment had subsided, Nanda begged 
Upakosa to explain whai it all meant, and she ac- 
quainted him with what had occurred. Nanda was 
highly incensed , and , as ^he punishment of t]^elr of- 
fence, banished the criminals from the kingdom. He 
W'as equally pleased with the virtue and ingenuity of 
my wife, and loaded her with ■wealth and honours. 
Her family were likeM'ise, highly gratified by her con- 
duct, and she obtained the admiration and esteeip of 
• • 

the whole city \ • . . 


* This sfory occurs in S(V>tf's additional Arabian Nights, as 
the Lftdy of Cairo, and her f^ur Gallants [and in his ‘‘Talcs and’ 
Anecdotes.” Shrewsbury: 1800,»p. 136, as the Story of th& ^Jer- 
chanf 8 wife and her suitors.] It is also o^ie of the Persian Tales^ 
that of Arouya [day 146 ff.] It is a story of ancient celebrity in 
Europe, as Constant du Hamel, or La Dame qui aftrapa un Pr^tre, 
un Prevot et un Forestier, [Legraiid Aussy, Jiabliaux fet Contes. 
Paris: 1829, Vol. I 246 -56.] It is curioiiS that the Fabliau aloiu^t 
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, Story of Vcuraruchi— continued. 

«■ I now returned from my sojourn iu the Snowy Moun- 
tains , where by the fayour of Siva I had acquired the 
Pddinfya grammar. This I communicated to my pre- 
ceptor Varsha, as the fruit of my penance; and as he 
wished to learn a new system, I instructed him in that 
reveakd by Swdmf Kumara. Vyddi and Indradatta 
then applied to Varsha for like instruction; but he 
desired them first to bring him a very considerable 
present. As they were wholly unable to raise the sum, 
they proposed applying for it to the king, and re- 
quested me to accompany them to his camp, which 
was at that tune at Ayodbyd. I consented , and we 
set oif. 

Whpn we arrived at the encampment, we found 
everybody in distress, Nanda being just dead. Indra- 
datta, who vras skilled in magic, said: This event need 
not disconcert us; I will transfuse my vitality into the 
lifeless body of the king. Dq you, Vararuchi, then so- 
licit the money: I will grant it, and then resume my 
own person, of .which do you, Vy4di, take chai-ge till 
the spirit returns'. This was assented to, and our com- 
panion accordingly entered the carcase of the king. 



agi«as with the Hindu original ,» in putting the lovers out of the 
way, and disrobing them by the plea of the bath. 

’ This forms the leading event of the story of Fadlallah, in 
the Persian Tates. The dervish there avows his having acquired 
the fseo^ of 1iiii|ni^Dg a dead body from an aged Brahman in 
• the Indies. . * , 
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. Story of Yogananda. 

The revival ofiNanda caifsed universal rejoicing.* 
The minister Sakatdla alone s];ispected something ex- 
traordinary in the resuscitation. As the heir Ip the 
thrane, however, ^as yet a child, he vras well content, 
that no change should take place, and determined to 
keep his new ’master in the royal station. He*iairoe- 
diately, therefore, issued orders that searah should 
be made for all the dead bodies in the vicinage , and 
that they should forthwith be committed to the flames. 
In pursuance of this edict, the guards came upon the 
deserted carcase of Indradatta, and burning it as di- 
rected, our old associate was compelled to take up his 
abode permanently in the tenement, which he had 
purposed to occupy but fcfr a season. He wa% by no 
means pleased with the change J and in private la- 
mented it with us, being in fact degraded by his ele- 
vation , as having relinquished the exalted rant; of a 
Brahman for the inferior .condition of a Siidra. 

Vyadi having received the sum destined for pur 
master, took leave of his companion Ijidi^adatta, whom 
w'e shall henceforth call Yogananda*. Before his de- 
parture, however, he recommended to the latter to 
get rid of Sakatala, the mhiister, \^o.had penetrated 
his secret, and who would*, no doubt, raise the priqce 
Chandragupta to the thrcyie, as soon as he had at-, 
tained to years of discretion. .It would be better, thei’e- 


[i. c. Nanda through Sorcery.] 
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fore, to anticipate him, and, as prepai*atory to that 
me'asure, to make me, Vararuchi, his minister. Vyadi 
'^^then left us, and in compliance \iith his counsel, I 
became the confidential minister of Yogananda. 

/ f t 

A .charge was now ihade against Sakat.^a of hav- 
ing, under pretence of getting rid* of dead carcases, 
burnt a Brahman alive; and on this plea, he was cast 
into a« dry well with all his sons. A plate of parched 
pulse and a pitcher of water were let down daily for 
their sustenance, just sufficient for one person. The 
father, therefore, recommended to the brothers to 
agree amongst themselves, which should survive to 
revenge them all, and relinquishing the food to him, 
resign themselves to die. They instantly acknowledged 
their avenger in him, and with stern fortitude, refus- 
ing to, share in the daily pittance, one by one expired. 

After some time, Yogananda, intoxicated, like other 
mortals, with prosperity, became despotic and unjust. 
I found my situation, therefore, most irksome, as it 
exposed me to a tyrant’s caprice, and rendered me re- 
sponsible for acts, which I condemned. 1 therefore 
sought to secure myself a participator in the burthen, 
and prevailed upon Yogananda, to release Sakatdla 
from his captivity, and reinstate him in his author- 
ity, He therefore once again became the mini,ster of 
tl^e ^ing. •' 

, It was not long before I, incurred the displeasure of 
Yogananda,* so that he .resolveu to put me tc death. 
Sakat&la, whp^was rejoiced to have this opportunity 
» of winning me over to his cause, apprised me of my 
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danger, and helped me to evade it, keeping me con- 
cealed in his' palace. Whilst thus retired, the son cf 
the king, Hirahydgupta, lost his senses, and Yc^a-* 
nanda now lamented my absence. His regret moved 
Sakai^la ^ acknowledge that I was living, and I was 
once more reeeive’d into favour. I effected the cure of 
the prince, but received news, that disgusted me with 
the world, and induced me to resign jny statioh, and 
retire into the forests. My disgrace and db^il^earance 
had led to a general belief, that I had been privately 
put to death. This report reached my family. UpakoB& ‘ 
burnt herself, and my mother died broken-hearted. 

Inspired with the profoundept grief, and more than 
ever sensible of the transitory duration of human hap- 
piness, I repaired to the shades of solitude, and the 
silence of meditation. After living for a considerable 
period in my hermitage, the death of Yogananda was 
related to me by a Brahman, jvho was travelling from 
AyodhyA, and had rested at my cell. 

Sakat41a, brooding on his plan of revenge, observed 
one day .a Brahman of mean appearance digging in a 
meadow, and asked hiip Vhat he was. doing there. 
Chahakya, th^ Brahman, replied: ,I am rooting out 
this grass, •which has hurt any foot. The reply struck 
the nvnister as indicative of a character, which would 
contribute to his designs, ilnd he engaged him, by tide 
promise of a lai*ge reward «nd high honours, to come* 
and preside at the Sraddha, which was to be celebrated 
next new moon at the palace. Qh4hakya ‘arrived, an- 
ticipating the most respectful trealment; but Yoga-* 

18 . 
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ngoda bad be^ previously persuaded by Saka{&la to 
assign precedence to another Brabman, Subandbu, so 
'that when Ghinakya cbme to take bis place, be was 
thrust from it with contumely. Burning with rage, be 
threatened the king before all the court', and de> 
nounced bis death within seven days. Nanda ordered 
bin) to be turned out of the palace. Sakatdla received 
him into his house; and persuading Ch^akya that he 
was wholly innocent of being instrumental to his ig- 
nominious treatment, contributed to encourage and 
inflame his indignation.* Ch^flakya 'thus protected, 
practised a magical rite, in which he was a proficient, 
and by which, on the seventh day, Nanda was de- 
prived of life. I^akatala, on- the father’s death, effected 
the destruction of Hiraflyagupta, his son , and raised 
ChandraguptaS the son of the genuine Nanda, to the 
throne. Gh^flakya 'became the prince’s minister; and 
SakatiJa, having attained the only object of his ex- 
istence , retired to end his days in the woods. 

End of the Etory of Vararuchi. 

, « * 

All these things confirmed my satisfaction with the 
life 1 had adopted, and inspired me with the more 
anxious desire of being qui 9 kly liberated from ,Buch a 
fickle and feverish world. * 1 therefore came to offer 

^ j 

^ This is the Sandrocottus, or Sandracoptos of the Greek wri- 
ters. The story is told rather differently in the Purdnas* and with 
still greyter variation in t)ie Mudra Rakshasa. [Wilson, Hindu 
Theatre, Calc.*iS27. Ill, U if. Lassen, Ind.^Alt. II, 196>204.] 
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my prayers for final emancipation tio Vindhya V&sinf, 
when I encountered you, and was r^inded of* my 
former state. I hi^e related to you the wonderfifi nar* 
ratives I learnt unbidden from ^e mighty Mahideva. 
The period of my transformation and punishment has 
expired. I t;h^refo!‘e depart to the holy asylum of Va- 
darikd. Do you yet tarry here awhile, until a Brah- 
man, Gunidhya, arrive. Impart to him what you have 
learnt from me, and your task wiir*then be accom- 
plished. So saying, Vararuchi took his leave of K4- 
liabhiiti, and departed to Va^^tc&srama, where, throw-, 
ing off this mortal coil , he resumed , as Pushpadanta, 
his seat amongst the brilliant spirits of heaven. 


Ib. June 1824, p. 266«-87. 


Story of Mdlyavdn, or Gunddhya. 

After Vararuchi had departed, it happened that^his 
friend M&lyavdn, who had been bo|^n as Guhadhya, 
came to Vindhya V&sint, and encountered K4nabhdti. 
Upon beholding him, he recollected his original con- 
dition, and requested him*to comnfunicate the stories 
he had heard from Varanuchi, as the means of their 
being mutually restored tq their sVi>te in heaven. Hav- 
ing complied with his request, K&fiabhTit7 begged him 
to relate his adventures on earth, to which Guii^dhya 
readily acceded. , 


19* 
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Story of Gunddhya. 

• Somadatta, a Brahmifen of Pratiahihdna’, died, and 
left two sons and an unmarried daughter. The latter, 
naine,d Srut4rtha, becaifle a mother before she was a 
bride ; and when questioned by hef brothers , she as- 
serted that she had been espoused privately by Kfrti- 
sena, the nephew of the serpent monarch V^suki, who 
upon thft brethren continuing incredulous appeared to 
them and acknowledged the mairiage. I was born his 
son. After a short time, my mother ‘and my uncles 
died, and left me friendless. I repaired to the south, 
and having acquired the knowledge becoming my 
caste, returned to my native city. As I wandered 
through Pratishthdna , I mingled with various orders 
of me^, and overheard their conservation*, until 1 


’ Pratislithana , in the south, is celebrated, as the capital of 
^lirahana. It is identifiable with Peytan on the Godavari — the 
Bathuna, or Paithana of Ptolemy — the capital of Siripolemaios 
— a name in which, although mad) dictorled, some affinity to 
^alivahana may be conjectujcd. [Lassen, 1. 1., II, 93.'>. Ill, 171., 
more correctly, idcijdfies tliis name witli that of .Sri Pnliman, of 
the Andhra dynasty, who reigned at Pratishthana, after the over- 
throw of the house of ^alivahana, about 130 A; D.] 

* Some stories of no particular interest are here related; 
amongst others, one of a young nterebant, who begins the world 
wi A .an empty crucible , exchanging it for a frying pan and a 
handful of pulse , with which he procures a few bundles of sticks 
from the wood-cutters , which he again ^lls , and in this manner 
gradnally acquibes a large foAune, presents some affinity to the 
first incident itf (i^e story yf the king’s son and his companions 
(itf the K^ila w# Dimna. [ch. 14.] , 



Voyal pal^e. 9kvmg uttractel, 
thif) notice aiid a|>pro|;>4tiop^ of one of the ministers,, |{t 
vass^intfoduaed Hl&i to |h$s king ^&tay4hana; and, 
t^Ia;pSrince, b^ing pleased wi^^my iddress, retmned 
^me hi&^rvice. • 

S^&'iabK^ti nov interrupted Guhddhya, and asked 
hwa tC explain hotir Satavahana had acquired that ap-'^ 
pelkSwn. Guhadhya then related the story. • * 

, T Ljegmd of Hatavahana^. 

» 

There was *a monarch, called Dipakarui, whose wife, 
named Saktimuti, more dear to him than his existence, 
whilst reposing in a bower in the garden, was bitten 
by a snake, and died. The king, overcome with grief 
for her loss, made a vow»to observe perpetual conti- 
nence — a vow to which he rigidly adhered, although 
the want of a.son to succeed him in the kingdom was 
a subject of profound afllictlon to him. Whilst thus 

• 

* SaravsUkana in usually considered synonymous witli SiUiva- 
baiia, tlu* enemy of Vikraimiclitya, and the^iince of whose juve^ 
nile career , those marvels avo nai rated, wfiich* appear to be de-< 
lived from the Jtvangeliuni Infaiitiiv, and gather spurious gospels* 
(As. 'ttol. if, p. 42.) At same time, it is to be observed, 
that these stories arc not to !>(**found in fti4. Punitias. Th^ chief' 
autliority cited by the late Ooy>nel Wilford is the Vikramft Cha* 
ritra, a coiiipUatiou of.&bleb of uncerUiiu date, and no cousiSer- 
ation. He quotes also the Kuiharika Kh&nda of the Skanda PiA* 
rada,,^or some circumstances of » less miraculous character; but 
even here* tj^o authority is very disputable, as the Kh^di^as, or 
detaebod fWISons of the Puranas, haVe l^pen ^multiplied at pleas- 

i ♦ • < 1 * r • 
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distressed, he was directed hy Siva, m 

i(^hat manner to obtain a son and successor, witHont 
77iolatiiig his faith to his^ departed ^ife* In obedience 
to the god’s commands, he repaired to a certaip forest 
to hunt; and whilst thuj employed, met, M hd had* 
been forewarned, a lovely boy, riding upon a mon-* 
strous lion. Still acting as he bad been enjoined, the 
king ai/ned an arrow at the beast, and he fell dead. 
Immediately, however, iiprnse from the carcitee a 
celestial form, wlio thus addressed the astonished 
monarch. ‘‘Dismiss your api»rehenbion. I am a Yak- 
sha, Sata by name. It was my chance to sec and love 
the beautiful daughter of a holy sage: my passion was 
returned; and this boy ^^hoIll ^ou behold is our sou. 
When the secret of our union was dibcovered, the 
angi'y bire condemned ns \K)th to wear the forms of 
brutes, during the rc nainder of our earthly career. My 
bride was liberated from the ett'cctb of the curse in giv- 

lire, and are in mun> iiibtances dtcidedly modem. The last work 
noticed is the Appendix to the Ag»u Parana, which is no part of 
that Pui ana, and is a modern composition. The legends relating 
to Salivahana nui> therefore, is most likely, have been bor- 
rowed from the fepiirious gospels ; bat they do not, thcrefm e, bear 
unfavourably upon tlie antiquity of the Paraiias as they ar<* not 
found ill the body of those works; how far they lU'iy l>s traced, 
even in the books, cdtod, is a little doubtiul, at least, as applicable 
to Salivahana; for in the legend, said to be extracted in same 
essay from the Kaja Tarangi hi, it is true , that the story is cor- 
rectly given; but the person is not, as is said, Sdlivhhaua, nor in 
any way coiinocted with his chaiactei. [The errors intp which 
Wilford Jiad faileii are fully exposed by Lassen, Jnd. Alt., II, 
btn £[. Sde also^ Appei^. Yl, p. xxvii.] 
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ing birth to her son , and yoar shaft has rendered me 
the same kitid office. I am now at liberty; but ere 1 
depart to the region of the^ods,- 1 bequeath to you 
this child , to be cherished bjr you as your own.” So 
saying, Ise vanished, leaving the boy with the king, 
who gladly xeceiv^d him , and gave him the name S4* 
tav&hans, in reference to the appellation of his father, 
and the V^httna, or vehicle, on which the king had 
first beheld the infant mounted. Uponrthe death of his 
adoptive father, S&tav&hana succeeded to* the throne, 
and became a mighty monaj'ch.* 

Amongst t&e remarkable transactions of his reign 
was the introduction of a new grammar*, the Kalapa, 
or K4tantra. This was communicated to the king for 
his special use by the god KArtikeya, who had been 
propitiated by the worship of Sarvavarmd, the king’s 
minister. It was termed K4tanti% , from its small ex- 
tent, and KAlapa, from the peacock'^Kalapa) on which 
Kum&ra Swdmi rides. * * 


' This grammar is extensively jn use in the eastern parts of 
Bengal. The rales are attributed to Sarva^rnyt, by the inspira- 
tion of Kartikeya , as narrated in the text. The vfitti , or gloss, 
is the work of Durga Singh; and that agftin is commented on by 
Trilochana Dasa and Kavirsga^ Vararady is the supposed author 
of aif illustration of the Cwijugations, aiid*8ripati Yarma of a 
Supplement. Other commentaries arc attributed to Oopiifptha, 
Kula Chandra, and Visweswafa. [Aufrgeht, Cat. Bodl. I, 168-70. 
Colebrooke, Miss. Essays, II, 44^f.] 
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Story of Gunddhya — resumed. 

, The proficiency of the»king in thcgnew science being 
attained without my interference, I felt myself an un- 
necessary addition to hisp attendants, and aecordingly 
took leave of him. Accompanied by. two pf my disci- 
ples, I set off for Vindhyavasinl to worship the god- 
dess,' having been so enjoined by a dream. On my w'ay 
hither, I fell in •f^ith a variety of goblins, and acquired 
their langukge, which makes the fourth I have now 
mastered ‘. When I fti'st .arrived, you were absent; 
but your return recalls to my recollection all the past, 
and I now anticipate a speedy restoration to the height 
from which I fell. 

Kaiiabhiiti, having heard the account from Guna- 
dhya, professed himself ready to communicate the 
great narrative he had heard from Vararuchi; but in- 
timated his wish %rst to learn how Pushpadanta and 
Malyafan had attained a place amongst the bands of 
heaven. Gunddhya in consequence related to him the 
following 


Stor^ of Pushpadanta. 

In a village on the banks- of the Ganges lived^Go- 
vinda.datta, a Brahman. He vbad five sons, of goodly 
persons, but rude n^anners,, and uncultivated minds. 

_! j ^ 


‘ The8» are in^ another place said to be Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
JDefyaj and r ^ 
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A Brahman of great learning, having on one occasion, 
whilst the father was abroad , demanded the ritefi of 
hospitality at the l}ouse of Gdvindadatta, was treated* 
with disrespect and derision l^y. the youths, and was 
about to depart in wrath, ❖hen the father aryived. 
The severity with ❖hich both he and his wife rebuked 
the lads, pacified the Brahman, and induced him to 
accept their invitation to remain. The anger* of his 
parents produced a favourable impression on one of 
the sons, Devadatta, who, repenting of his idle habits 
and unprofitable life, set oflFto Efadarik^srama* to pro-* 
pitiate Siva. T^he rigour of his austerities engaged the 
approbation of the god. Siva appeared to him, and 
promised him that he should become possessed of 
learning, for which purpose he directed him to go to 
Pdtaliputra, and study uflder Vedakumbha. .Deva- 
datta remained some time with this teacher, until his 
master's v’ife -cast the eyes of illicit affection upon 
him, and endeavoured to win him to her desires. De- 
vadatta, however, was nojt to be corrupted ; and when 
he found he could in no othey way avoid her imppr- 
tunities, he fled. He repaired to Pra(tsh.thAna, where 
he studied wi^ great diligence and success under an- 
other teacher of repute. 

Whilst studying at Pratishthani, it chanced that 
Devadatta beheld the daaghter of the king Susargia 
at a balcony of the palace.. She also noticed him, ainh 


‘ The part of the Himalaya knotya as B^aVi'nath.* It is a 
shrine of weient celebrity. • ’ ■ 
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they were instantly fast bound in the indiNtohible 
chi&3s of love. After they had interchanged glances, 
‘she beckoned to him approach-. He obeyed: on 
which she took a flower, and having touched her teeth 
with it, threw it to him, and then disappeai^d. Deva- 
datta, taking the flower, returned home. The flame 
that, preyed upon his heart soon betrayed itself to the 
experifence of his preceptor, and he quickly drew from 
him the >)ecret ”of his passion. When he heard of the 
flower, and the manner in which it was presented , he 
immediately concluded that some mystery was con- 
cealed, ™ fhe act, and at last explained it to signify 
an assignation, on the part of the princess, to meet 
Devadatta at a temple called Pushpa, (a flower.) The 
youth was charmed with this explanation, and set off 
to the .temple to await the ‘coming of the princess. On 
the 8th day of the 'fortnight, she repaired thither to 
offer her adorations , and entering within the chamber 
where her lover lay concealed, was immediately pressed 
to his bosom. She enquired .how he had so readily ap- 
prehended her meaning; but when he confessed he was 
indebted to hjs jJreceptor’s' sagacity, rather than to his 
own, she was higUy offended -with his lack of discern- 
ment, and left him in displeasure. • 

Devadatta was how more, wretched than ever, and 
his life was fast dissolving in the fire of separation; 
when Sambhu , commiserating his condition , sent one 
of his attendants, Panckaiikha,' to console and assist 
him. Pancha4i|cha made the youth put on a female 
• garb, wlulst he assumed the appeartmee an i^ed 
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Brahman. Thns changed, they repaix^ to the pidace, 
where the supposed Brahman addressed the m(»uHch 
thus: — “King, I am an old man without coimexions* 
in your capital. I sent my only- son on family afEenrs 
some .timd ago to a distant country, and he does not 
return. I am weaiy of expecting him , mid fear some 
evil may have befallen him. I will therefore go {<H^h 
in quest of him ; but how can I dispose of my tiaugh- 
ter-in-law in the mean time? I leave*her,,idng, as a 
sacred deposit in, your charge.”^ The monarch, afraid 
of the Brahmap’s malediction, reluctantly accepted the* 
trust, and the supposed Brahman departed. The daugh- 
ter was transferred to the interior of the palace, where, 
revealing himself to the princess, Devadatta succeeded 
in pacifying her indignation , and recovering her re- 
gard. She listened to his suit with complacency, and 
they pledged their troth to each other by the ritual 
that unites in Vredlock the infyrior spirits of hemren*. 

When it became no longer possible to conceal their 
secret intercourse , the fmendly sprite was summoned 
by a w\^h to their assistance — he appeared, and 
conveyed Devadatta out; df the palace by night. The 
next morning he made the youth discard his female 
habiliments, and accompany him, again metamor- 

' The form of marriage callA Gandhaira, in which the pasties 
exchange garlands of flowers. ,[Man. 3, 32. Yajnav.l, 61. In thf 
laws of-yisbnu ch. 24 it«is caOed ,“the union of two parties by 
mutual consent and in the absence of their parents”, dwayoh sa- 
kimayor matdpitrirahito yogali.] Thei subject <of this stpiyis imi- 
tated in the DasakuStdra, flith section.. * * * 
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phosed to a venerable Brahman, to the palace in the 
eharacter of the son of whom he had been in search^ 
*ile came, he said, to claim his dar.ghter-in-law, and 
the king ordered her to be sent for; but all parties 
were struck with real, or seeming consternation, when 
it was announced that she was no where <to be found. 
The^king, at a loss to comprehend the possibility of 
her evVision, and recollecting old legends, suspected 
that the Brahman was not what he seemed to be, and, 
apprehensive of incurring his displeasure, professed 
himself willing to submit- to any conditions he should 
impose. These were readily arranged, and the prin- 
cess was given to the Brahman’s supposed son, in 
exchange for the bride that he pretended to have lost. 
The princess bore a son , w'ho was named Mahidhara. 
When ihe king w'as advanced in years , he retired to 
the forests, resigning his sovereignty to his grandson ; 
and after witnessing the glory of Mahidhara, his pa- 
rents also withdrew from the w'orld to the silence of 
the hei*mitage: devoting all their thoughts to Sambhu, 
they obtained bis favour ; and when released from this 
mortal coil, the/ were elevatgd to the rank of spirits, 
attendant on the god and his celestial copsort, asPush- 
padanta and his wife Jay a,, the same whose indiscreet 
curiosity had lately been piinjshed by their temporary 
return to the infirmities of human nature. 

• • 

Story of Gunddhya, oj' Mdlytivan — continued. 

6uhi^ya*t]\en propeeded. Having thus related to 
•you the history of my friend and feHow spirit, I will 
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now resume my own. In my former existence, Go- 
vindadatta, the father of Devadatta, was also mine: 
my name was Soii|adatta; and in inutation of the ex*» 
ample of my brother I set off, to. the Himalaya moun- 
tains , to propitiate the cresbent-crcsted deity. I per- 
formed austere pebances in honour of him, and of- 
fered constant garlands to him, until, at last, he mani- 
fested himself, and proffered me a boon. I pmyed to 
be admitted into the train of his atlfindants, and he 
granted ray prayer, naming me, with reference to my 
offerings, Milyavan, (from Mala* a garland.) The com- 
munity of our original has influenced the friendly con- 
nexion, which has ever subsisted between me and 
Pushpadanta, and rendered me a shai'er in his recent 
humiliation. 

Having thus communicated his adventures, to KA- 
liabhtiti, Guiiadhya received froifl him the seven great 
tales, the cause of his and Pushpadanta’s fall. Kafla- 
blniti imparted them in the Paisachf language, in* which 
Giihadhya wrote them Y'ith his own blood, as there 
was no procuring ink in the wilderness. The t,ales 
were comprised in seven dacks of S^nzas: the com- 
munication of them w'as the work of seven years', 


^ The number is a favouirite one with the* Hindus; so in the 
Mahiliiataka , when Rdma pierces the seven palm trees wttl> his 
arrow : • * • 

twr: ^ i 

“The seven steeds, iieveii worlds, seven sages, seijen oceans, 
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Mid all the subordinate spirits of earth and air at- 
tended the daily recitation. At the close , EA&abhdti 
•was liberated from the* effects of ^is curse, and re- 
turned to his station^ an attendant on the god of 
wealth. * • 

Gu^ddhya was now the only one whg had a duty 
to fulfil before he was restored to his heavenly ho- 
nours uthis was the communication of the Great Tales 
to Sdtavdhana, to secure their perpetuation upon earth; 
accordingly he repaired to the vicinity of Pratishfhdna, 
and sent the books by twp of his disciples to the king. 
Sdtavdhana treated the present with contempt, and 
desired the scholars to carry it back to their master ; 
for a work, he observed, in the language of fiends 
could not be worth human perusal, and characters 
traced ^with blood were only suitable to their infernal 
oidgin. The disrespect shewn to such holy volumes 
affected Gufiidhya profoundly. Retiring to a neigh- 
bouring mountain, he read to his pupils, and the beasts 
of the field, and birds of the air, who flocked round 
him to listen, all the stories, except ttie history of Na- 
ravihanadatta, t)lrowing each of the series as he com- 
pleted it, into a fire kindled for the purpose. The 
extraordinary character of Gufiadhya’s auditory at last 
came to the king^s ears , and he was induced to visit 
the spot, and verify the report in person. Upon find- 
mg that it was truQ, Sdtav^ana humbled himself be- 

5 K vr 

continents, and* seFen MatHs, were filled with fear, an being of 
^the like en1lJnecatiou.^^ , 
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fore the sage, and learned from him his stoiy. He was 
then anxious* to have possession of the tales; and ‘the 
one lack out of the^seven whioh had escaped the flames^ 
was presented to him by Guhi^ya, who presently, re- 
suming his celestial character, returned to the service 
of Siva. Tl}e stories were expounded to Sdtavdhana 
by Gufi&dhya’s two disciples, Guiiadeva and Nandi- 
deva, and they were rewarded liberally with, wealth 
and honours. Satavdhana also had tlfo tales Ijranslated 
into the Sanskrit language, and this prephratory ac- 
count of their erigin composed M 
« 

End of the Introduction. 


THE FIRST, OR INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER OP THE 
HISTORY OF NARAVAH'ANADATTA. * 


Birth of Udayana, or 'the king of Vatsa^! 

In the central district of the delightful country call- 

• • • 

' The date of the first compilation sho^d therefore be aboat 

A. D. 78; but we must not forget that this & fable — whether 
founded on fact* is doubtful. [Sec Prof. F. F. Hall’s edition of 
the “Tale of Vasavadatta”, Inti;od. p. 22 flF.] 

’ IJdayana is a celebrated character in* Hindu fable: so Hali- 
da calls Oujein the populous^esort of the bards who have cele- 
brated the story of Udayana: 

* Megha D<Ua [32. Cohip. Hall’s edition of Sabandbu’s 
YAsavadatta, Introd. p. 2-6. Yatsa being the name of the region 
in which Kausambi^lay, we have throughout Ihis story* to under- 
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ed Varsha*, is the extensive city Kaus^mbf, the first 
mcnaarch of which was Satanika, the son of Janame- 
•jaya, whose father was farlkshit, ^he son of Abhima- 
nyu, the son of Arjun^. Satanika was killed in battle 
with the Titans , having' gone to the assistance of In- 
dra, and was succeeded in his throne by Sahasranika. 

The fate of his father naturally interested Indra for 

i ^ *' 

the young prince, and he not unfrequdntly conveyed 
him to visit th5 regions of the skies. On one of these 
occasions he incurred the displeasure of Tilottama, a 
nymph of paradise, and she denounced an imprecation 
on his future fortune, sentencing him to the pangs of 
separation from his beloved. Sahasranika was mar- 
ried to Mrigdvatl, daughter of Kfipavarma, King of 
Oude. During her pregnancy she was seized with a 
strange fancy, inspired, in 'fact, by the influence of the 
imprecation, to bathe in human blood. When the king 
found compliance with her longing was unavoidable, 
he deceived her by substituting an infusion of the lac- 
dye, in which the queen contentedly performed her 
ablutions. The crimson tint left upon her person by 
the effect of the Emersion,* deceived one of the gigan- 
tic brood of Garuda*, as he pursued his flight through 


Bland by “Vatsa” the king of that country, Yatsaraja hi the original. 
Hall, 1. 1., Introd. p. 2 ff.j 

* Bharata Yarsha, or India, is probably intended. Of Kau- 
sambi we spoke above, ^ (note, p. 162.) The foundation of this city 
fs here placed in the 5th generation , about a century and a half 
subsequent to th^e war of the Mahabharata. 

* Thii^ is thtf Bpc, or Hokh, of Arabian romance, agreeing in 
jthb multiplicity jaf the Individuals, as well as their propensity for 
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the air. Thinking her to be a lump of flesh, he pounced 
upon the queen, and carried her off to the mountain 
Udaya, where, fiivling her ^ive, be abandoned her* 
to her destiny, having thus been the unconscious in- 
strument df separating Sahasranika from his bride. 

In this helpless condition the queen, overcome with 
terror and affliction , sought alone for death to termi- 
nate her distress. With this view she threw herself 
in the way of the wild elephants and thq 'fast ser- 
pents, wdth whicdi the thickets were peopled; but in 
vain — an unseen spirit of the air protected her, and 
guided her unharmed amidst the ferocious monsters of 
the forest, until she was encountered by a holy her- 
mit, Jamadagni, who resided on the mountain, and 
who led hei- to his cell, where he consoled her with 
assurances, that she would in time bo re-unjted to 
her lord. Mrigavati was here delivered of a son, whom, 
in allusion to* the place of his nativity, she named 

raw meat. (See Sindbatrs Voyages [ed. Laiigles, p. UiKj) The 
latter characteristic, to the utter subversion of all poetical fancies, 
has acquiri^d, it may be supposed, *4br the^Adjutant (Ardea*Ar- 
gila) the name of Oaruda. A ^undervogel;^ or* wonderful bird, 
is the property of all people; and the Garuda of the Hindus is 
represented hy the Korosh of the Zend, ISinioorgh of the Per- 
sians, the Anka of the AralfsJ tlie Kerk/*s of the Turks, the 
Kirni f>f the eJapancse, tlie uacred dragon of the Chinese, the 
Griflin of Chivalry, the PIkimiA of classical fable, the wise and 
ancient bird that sits upon the^.'isli YggtVasil of the Edda, and^ 
according to Faber, in common with all the rest, is a misrepresen- 
tation of the holy cherubim that guarded the gate of paradise. 
Some writers have even traced the twelve knights of flic round 
Table to the twelve llocs of Persian story. * • 


13 
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TJdayana, and who was trained in letters and arms, and 
in the duties of his I’egal birth, by his venerable guardian. 
« When TJdayana gre<? up, he ^'ambled fearlessly 
through the forest, and on one occasion beheld a 
mouptaineer catch a snake. The boy, in pity for the 
captive animal, requested the barbarian to liberate 
him^ but the man stated, that he subsisted by snar- 
ing and exhibiting serpents, and that to part with 
his prize would injure himself. Udayana then offered 
him a golden bracelet for his expectations, for which 
equivalent the mountaineer relinquished the snake, 
and departed, well pleased with his bargain. As soon 


' The regions below the eartb, inhabited by the Nagas, or ser- 
pents, who seem, however, to assume at will the huuiaii shape. 
Their subbTi-ene domiciles are^. remarkable for their splendour, 
particularly in gold and^gems. 

'•‘Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell— that soil nway best 
* Deserve the precious bane.” 

Connected with this notion is the popular superstition of the Hin- 
dus, that hidden treasures an? often indicated by the haunts of 
particular serpents. [Grimm*, deutsche Mylhoiogie. lSf4, p. G48 ff. 
Manuhardt, geriyian/Mythen. Betlin: 1858, p. 148 ff. Schwarz, Ur- 
sprung der Mythologie. Berlin: 18G0, p. 42 ff. Wolf, Beitriige zur 
d. Myth. II, 440 ff.] In fable, the Nagas have' supplied the Ara- 
bian Nights, and chivalric romaftca, very liberally. Their mytho- 
logical character wj very important ^and curious. Faber has noticed 
sopie of the circumstances. The‘ Nagas of the Hindus, however, 
appear an inoffensive ^race. [Troycr ad Rajatarangiiii, Vol. II, 
p. 457 -64.] They took refuge in Fatala, to escape from the destruc- 
tive hostility Garuda. They often mix with mortals, but rarely, 
if ever, maligv^^ut purposes. We shall have occasion to recur to 
f their history. • * ^ . 
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as he was gone, the snake, assuming a human shape, 
addressed Udayana, and told him he was the Vasu> 
nemi, the elder bijother of VAsuki, the sovereign of* 
the serpent tribes of PAt&la*. »He .begged the young 
prince to Accompany him -to ]&is palace, and Udayana 
readily assented; when, in requital of the service 
rendered to Vasuneini, both he and his brother lo%ded 
Udayana with* the most precious and curious* gems, 
presenting him, amongst other valuable gifts*, with a 
lute of celestial manufacture — after which they re- 
conveyed Udayana to the abode of his preceptor. In 
the mean time the mountaineer descended to the plains 
to dispose of the bracelet, and ^eedily met with the 
tents of Sahasrinfka, who was traversing the world in 
search of his queen. The bracelet had been given to 
Udayana by his mother, wlio, to amuse her sorrows, 
had engraved the name of her husband on its inner 
surface. The inscription caught the eye of the persons 
to whom it was offered , and they conducted the bar- 
barian to the king, to account for its possession. When 
Sahasr4nika heard his story, he was transported with 
the hope of beholding h,is ‘queen an^ son , and com- 
manded the fqrester to conduct him and his train to 
the mountain without delay. The man obeyed, and 
they found themselves shortly at the hermitage of Ja- 
madagni, where Mrigavatf and her son were restored 
to the embraces of the delighted king. They returned* 
together to Kans4ml)i. Whem Udayana 4iad reached 
adolescence, his father resigned, the soyefeign author- 
ity into his hands , and I’etumed with his consort to • 
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the HimAla mountains , to terminate their days in soli- 
tude and devotion. 

• * f 

Story of Vatsa— continued. 

T^^e young prince ofKIausambl, ascending'the throne 
in a period of peace and prosperity, had little other 
occupation than his pleasures. Keposing the cares of 
state tipon his trusty minister Yogaiidharayaiia, he 
spent much of his time in the forest engaged in the 
chase,' which he followed, aimed with the lute 
presented him by the serpent monarch, whose dulcet 
notes attracted and tamed the most ferocious ele- 
phants. At this period Ghaiidasena was king of Uj- 
jayini. He had a daughter named Vasavadatta, of 
such singular beauty and accomplishments, that her 
father, held all the princds of the earth unworthy of 
her hand, except the young monarch of Kausambi: 
at the same time their union was not easily to be ef- 
fected, as the two kings were politically enemies of 
each other , and the sovereign of Ujjayinf determined 
therefore to have recourse to stratagem. <• 

With this yiei^ he sent an embassador to Vatsa, to 
say, that having heard of his musical proficiency, he 
was desirous of securing him as his daughter’s pre- 
ceptor, and would be happy to see that monarch ac- 
cordingly at Ujjayinf. Vatsa heard this affronting mes- 
,sage with great indignation, but suppressed his re- 
sentment tillihe had consulted his' minister. Yogandha- 
rAyaha^availed^himself of the opportunity to give some 
( s'alutary admonition to the young prince. He observed 
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that he had drawn this a£&ont upon himself, — ^that lus 
addiction to ‘frivolous 'pursuits was evidently n<n6ed 
abroad , and that ^dignity the bitter fruit of an* 
indifferent reputation — that it*WM clear the king of 
Ujjayinf, frusting to the attraction's of his daughter, 
puiyosed merely to‘ get him into his power, when he 
would hold him captive, and seize his dominions— and 
that dissipation was a snare , by which prince were 
entangled, as elephants were caught in pits, 'covered, 
over with seeming verdure. After receiving these 
lessons, Vatsa Veturned to the hall of audience, and 
calling the envoy from Ujjayinf before him, desired 
him to return to his master, and inform him, that if 
•he were anxious his daughter should receive any in- 
structions from Vatsa, he must send her toEausdmbf. 
With this retort the ambassador was dismissed. 

Upon the departure of the messenger, Vatsa called 
a council of his ministers, and announced to them his 
intention of marching against Ujjayinf, and seizing the 
person of its king. From tins his counsellors dissuaded 
him , and none more earnestly, than YogandhardyaAa. 
Chahdasena, he urged, was a prince'<of great prowess 
and prudence.^ and one not easily overcome; in proof 

of which be related his adyentures. 

* • * 

Story of Chandasena, King of Ujjayini. ' * 

* * > 

The city of Ujjayi’nf is the ornament. of the earth* 
and with its white palaces derives the capital of fndra: 
for the agreeableness of whose site the* Lord of the* 
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at^Teroe, in hie actual presence as Mah4k&la*, disduns 
l^e summits of Eail&sa*. Mahendravairmd was king 
tof this city: his son w‘as Jayasei\a, and his son was 
Mah&sena. This last prince obtained in his youth a 
swor^ of celestial temper, through his propitiation of 
the goddess Chahdl; from which' circumstance, nnd 
his own fiery disposition, he derived the appellation 
of Chaa&damah&sena, or Ghafidasena. 

By direction 'of his tutelary goddess, ChaAdasena set 
off in quest of a suitable bride, none of the daughters 
of his brother kings l^eing worthy, in his own estima- 
tion, of the honour of his alliance. Having pursued 
his way for a considerable distance through the shades 
of an extensive forest, he encountered a wild boar of 
^gantk stature, and as black as night. The king drew 
his bow , and struck him Aepeatededly with his shafts, 
but in vain. The ahimal was invulnerable. Leaping 
from his car, the prince prepared to assault him with 
his scymitar; but the monster fled from before him, 
and plunged into a yawning i^avern. The king pursued 
hiip. Aftei; penetrating some distance, a blaze of light 
burst suddenly ,dpon him,' and he found himself in 
front of a splendid palace . on the lawi^ before which 
was a spacious reservoir of water. u 

Whilst Chandasbna was tneditating on this strange 

: » 

r 

^ A famous Linga, ^ termed, ^existed at Ougein when the Mo- 
^amedans invaded India. It was broken, to pieces by Altamsh, in 
A. D, 1231. 

* A pbrt of^'tbQ Himalaya mountains, the supposed favourite 
(T^sidesce of l^iva. A Ibfty portion of the range is still so named. 
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discovery, a bevy pf beauteous damsels approached 
him, conducted by a nymph of exquisite love&iess, 
who courteously ^nquired tfah purpose of his coming* 
He related to her the ocourrei^ces of the forest, and in 
return’ begged her to gratify his curiosity by ii^m- 
ing him whither acbident had led him. Whilst the tear- 
drop started from her large and lucid eye, the nymph 
replied : — * « 

“You have been conducted, princfe, by your evil 

destiny to the residence of my father. My name is An- 

garavati: my sire is Angaraka, a Daitya, formidable to 
*• 

the gods, and endowed with a frame of adamant, im- 
pervious to hostile weapons. The effect of an impre- 
cation denounced upon him compels him to assume at 
times the condition of a fiend who preys upon man- 
kind, when , in the form *of a beast of the forest, he 
loams the thickets, and overpowers or ensnares the 
traveller. Fatigued with to-day’s encounter, and se- 
cure in imagination of his victim, he now rdposes: 
when he wakes, your .destruction is unavoidable.” 
Saying which, the damsed expressed the interest she 
took in the fate of the kir^. 

Chafi^asena having thanked the nymph for the sym- 
pathy sha displayed, and declared the impression she 
had jnade upon his heart, told hbr po endeavour to 
ascertain whether her si?e was every where alike im- 
penetrable, and directed her howtto obtain the secret. 
Groiug»to Angaraka, 'therefore, she was found by him, 
when he woke, seemingly imm^ersed in deep affliction. 
He asked the cause; to which she answered, she feare^ 
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Hs life; and should any mischance occur — should 
he €all by any hostile hand, what was to become of 
Jier? He told her to dismiss her ap^prehensious, as he 
incurred no peril. The whole of his skin was of ada- 
mantj the only vulnerable part being the palm of his 
left hand: — a wound there indeed would J)e fatal; but 
as it was employed in grasping the bow , it was con- 
sequently never exposed.” This was overheard by 
Chahdasena, wh'O had been covertly stationed by An- 
gdravatl, where he might listen to what passed be- 
tween her sire and her. 

Having risen from his couch, the Titan went forth 
to bathe, and address his prayers to Hara. Whilst en- 
gaged in their silent repetition, the king appeared, and 
challenged him to combat. Angaraka, unwilling to 
break oflF his devotion, o^ to interrupt his inaudible 
prayer, waved to the king with his left hand to wait 
for a short period. Ohaiidasena seized the opportunity, 
and, ivhilst the palm of the hand was turned towards 
him, let fly a shaft, which pierced the vital spot, and 
the Daitya instantly fell to the ground. As he breathed 
his last, he murnylred, “Let oiy conqueror offer daily li- 
bations to my spirit, if he hope to retain imperial sway.” 

After the fall of Angaraka, Chaiidasena m^irried An- 
garavati, and retuiMed to Ujjayini, where he continued 
to reign with uninterrupted prosperity. He had two 
sons by his queen, rBhdp&laka and Palaka, and one 
daughter, V^savadatta, so named because she was the 
gift of Iiidra,.^or Vasaya,) the deity having appeared 
iir a drekm tQ the prince , and annouQced her birth as 
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the recompence of the magnifioence with which the 
king had celebrated his festival. Thus favoured by>the 
gods, and formidable in his own prowess and political 
resources, the mouarchs of the earth must be earful 
how they*provoke the resenltnent of Chf^dasentu 

• • 

Story of Vatsa— resumed. 

« 

When the messenger of Chahdaseqa returned to his 
master with Vatsa’s reply, the king of IJjjkyini se^ 
cretly pleased with the young ppnee’s spirit, was only 
the more bent upon securing him for a son-in-law. 
With this purpose he had recourse to stratagem, and 
caused an elephant, the exact similitude of a cele- 
brated animal in his possession , to be constructed by 
able artists. This he privately sent into the forests, 
where he knew Vatsa was accustomed to hunt, and 
left it there, filling the interior cavity with a party of 
armed men * , 


* “Hue delecta virum st)rtiti corpora furtim 
Includunt coeco lateri penitpsque cavernas « 

Ingentes uterumque arnato niilite 

Virgil [Aen. II, 18.] 

• “In the hollow side 

Sefected numbers of^ their chiefs they hide; 

# With inward arms the*dire machme they load, 

And iron bowels stuffiithe dark abode.” 

^ Dryden. 

The conception was, however, as old as Homer at least. 

ert nivxag aqiatoi 

TQtoiaGi (povov.xai xrjgq 

, . . Od. 4. 273. • 
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In a few days the prince of Eausdmbf, resuming 
his 'usual habits, repaired to the Vindhya* woods. His 
«eouts, observing the ariificial elephant at a distance, 
mistook it for a livingr animal , and carried the news 
to th^ir master. Eager lo seize so stately Vi captive, 
Vatsa advanced towai’ds the elephant, in no degree 
surprised by its tranquillity, which he attributed to 
the effects of his magical lute, whose cords he struck 
as he approach§(i slowly and alone, accompanying the 
sound with the sweetness of his voice. When he was 
close to the figure, the armed men sprang from their 
concealment. Vatsa struck the foremost to the ground; 
but he was presently surrounded, and resistance rend- 
ered vain. They hurried him off; and, being protected 
by strong parties stationed along the road, conveyed 
their prisoner in triumph to Ujjayini. 

On Vatsa’s entering Ujjayini, the people who had 
collected in crowds to see him were so -much prepos- 
sessed by his blooming countenance and graceful de- 
portment, that they exclaimed with one voice: “Vatsa 
must not be put to death; keep him, but kill him not:” 
and Chandasena^-/ in order* to allay the tumult, was 


“When in the finished horre, the best of Greece 
Sat breathing fate and misery to Troy.” 

An4 again, in the 8th Book. The story was told over and over 
again, before it got tcv, Virgil; ^nd therefore Heyne concludes: 
^‘Habebat poeta fabulam a mnltis tractatam et vulgarem. ante se 
positain.’* Whether any of these earlier tales came from, or wan- 
dered to fhe eas't,cfan scarcely receive any illustration from what 
^6 ‘here probably only fin accidental coincidence. 
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obliged to promise them his prisoner’s personal se- 
curity. 

The king of Ujjayinf neift delivered Vatsa to his , 
daughter, as her preceptor in musical science. He told 
the princb, that if he would render V&savadattd^ pro- 
ficient, he had nothing to apprehend, but might ex- 
pect an equivalent reward. And Vatsa, as soon as he 
beheld the beauty of the princess, felt not a whit re- 
luctant to undertake her tuition. She Vas equally we]l 
contented with her master, and ^ave up all her thoughts 
to him; for though modesty may check the eye, the. 
heart is beyond control. Thence many delightful hours . 
were passed by both in the musical saloon, as Vatsa, 
with his lute suspended from his neck, gave utterance 
to the impassioned notes , that were re-echoed by his 
fair pupU, as she stood in &11 her loveliness before him. 

When the news of Vatsa’s capture reached Kau- 
sambi, the people, inflamed with resentment, urged an 
immediate invasion of the territories of Ujjayini. The 
wisdom of the ministers, however, afraid to contend 
openly with the power of QhafidAsena, allayed, the * 
ferment, and they engaged to rescue (heir prince by 
less hazai’doi^ means. Yogandhar&yafia undertook to 
effect his 4iberation in person, and set out , accompa- 
nied Jby Vasantaka, for tJjjayini, 'leaving to Ruman- 
wan ’ the charge of Eau^mbi. 

- , ^ — 

‘ Wherever the king, of Vatsa Js the hero of the historj, these 

three are part of the dramatis personse. Yogandliarayana, as chief 
minister, possessing also magical pewer, naites the ^aracter of 
Turpin and Merlin? Vasantaka is a soA of buffo, as vrell as* 
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On his way through the Vindhyan thickets, vast as 
his experience, and intricate as his policy, Yogandha- 
, ¥&yaha paid a visit to the chief of the forest tribes. 
The king of the PulindsiS^ was an ancient ally of Kau- 
simbl^ and, by desire of the minister, he prepared his 
bands to cover the escape of Vatsa, as he should re- 
turn through the woods. This arrangement being ef- 
fected, 'the minister resumed his route to Ujjayinf. He 
halted on* the fifhereal ground without the city, where, 
employing his magic skill, he transformed himself to 
the semblance of a decrepid and crazed old man^ and 

minister, and the personal friend of the prince; and Rumaiiwan 
is the general, or commander in chief. 

* In vocabularies, the term Pulinda is applied to any forest 
or barbarous tribe. In these stories it is especially assigned to 
the foresters of the Vindhya mountains, extending across India, 
Jrom Vindhya vasini, or Mirzapur, and even as high up as near 
Mathura, along the line of the Narmada, to Guzerat. The author 
of the Vfihat Katha here probably describes this part of India, 
as it was delineated in works prior to his day, when the tract 
of central forest must have been vastly more extensive than ill 
modern times, and the greater part' of Mai wa and Ajmir were oc- 
cupiefl by barbarians, the ancestors of the Bhils and Goods, who 
are now confined ^to t*te hills, and who do entertain some tradit- 
ionary notions of having once occupied less ungenial sites. The 
Pulindas were known tb the ancients by the same appellation, and, 
according to their information, tenanted similar tracts. The Pulin- 
das of Ptolemy extend along the ^anks of the Narmadd to the 
frontiers of Laricc, which corre£h)onds generally with Guzerat. 
Both they and the river, are north^of Ozene, or Oujein, and be- 
tween it and Modura Deorum, or Mathura^ on the north — a atrange 
dislocation of positions, it must be confessed, in some respects, 
but corresponding „ ^6 far as the Pulindas are concerned, very 
^thfuUy with ou!p text,' and with the probable truth. 
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his companion Vasantaka to a figure of singular and 
ridiculous deformity. Thus disguised, tl^ey entered 
the city severally by different gates. Yogandbar4yafia . 
made direct for the palace , attracting and diverting 
the mob by his songs and gesticulations. The servants 
of .the princess joihing the throng, and amused by the 
antics of the supposed idiot, reported his entertaining 
gambols to their mistress, and excited her curiosity 
to witness them. Accordingly, by he^ command, the 
disguised Yogandharayaha was introduced into the 
presence of V^savadattd, and ttere beheld his master . 
in bonds. Having contrived , by a private signal , to . 
let Vatsa know him, he suddenly became invisible to 
the court, and the attendants questioned each other 
with astonishment what had become of the antic. The 
princess was no less sur^Msed; and Vatsa, ^vailing 
himself of the general feeling to'get rid of all specta- 
tors, recommended to Vusavadatta to go and offer pro- 
pitiatoiy devotions at the shrine of Saraswatf. The 
princess and her train departed for that purpose, and 
left Vatsa alone with his friend. 

Having thus obtained an opportimity of communi- 
cating with tjie prince, Yogandharayaha imparted to . 
him the plan he had devised for his escape; and find- 
ing that his master was resolved nbt to leave Ujjayinf 
without the princess, n<yw comprised her in the* plot. 
Having imparted to Vatsa the means of extricating 
himself from his chains, and> desired him to admit Va- 
santaka, when he arrived, to h.is councils, he departed 
to superintend the arrangements of the retreat. " • 
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Wl»n the princess returned from the temple, Va- 
santafca printed himself at the palace gate, and at 
Ihe instance of Vatsa wsts invited to enter. His defor- 
mities excited the mirth and compassion of V&sava- 
datta, and she desired him to remain in the palace, 
promising that he should be taken care of. On her 
further asking him whether he possessed any learn- 
ing, heisaid, he was deeply read in story-telling, and 
gave her 'the fohbwing proof of his talent. 


Story of Lohajangha. 

In Mathurd dwelt a public dancer, named Riipa- 
hiki, of great beauty and accomplishments. Her charms 
attracted universal admiration; and many advanta- 
geous proposals were made" to her. To the great vexa- 
tion of her mother, however, she treated all her sui- 
tors with disdain , and fixed her undivided afiections 
upon k young and indigent Brahman, named Loha- 
jangha, whom she had met at a public festival in one 
of the many temples, which decorate the birthplace 
ofEfishha. 

Finding that remonstrances were unavailing, the old 

worntm determined to have recourse to other means, 

< * 

to get rid of the obnoxibus lover by violence, For 

this object she had Lohajangha waylaid by bravoes, 
i^d so unmercifully beaten^ that he scarce escaped 
,wth life. He, got away, however,' from his assalltmts, 
and flfdito the neighbouring forests, where, still doubt- 
ful of his security,^ he was rejoiced to creep into an 
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elephant’s hide, which had been completely h<dlowed 
out by jackals, so that the skin alone remidned. The 
effect of his bruises, and the Cold breeze, luUed him to^ 
sleep; but he was speedily aw^ened by fresh misad- 
ventures. tremendous fall ‘of rain came on, ai^ the 
river, overpassing' its boundaries, swept through the 
forest, and carried the hide and its inhabitant along 
with it in its Course. Whilst floating down the sl^am, 
a bird of Garuda’s breed, perceiving It, darted on the 
skin, and bore it in his beak across the main to Lankd. 
Here alighting,* he prepared to gorge upon his prize, , 
when Lohajangha making his appearance, frightened 
the animal, and put him to flight. 

Lohajangha looking round him, and observing the 
ocean, rubbed his eyes, and fancied he was in a dream. 
To add to his apprehensioits, two Kakhasas of hideous 
aspect presented themselves at ^ome distance; but, 
luckily for him , they were no less alarmed than him- 
self. They still recollected the humiliation their race 
had sustained from mortal prowess, and dreaded an- 
other fi^ma in the individual the^ beheld. One of 
them set off forthwith to Yibhlshaiia, to announce the 
event to the prince’, who, partaking the sentiments of 


' A^bhishana, the brother of Ravaha, endeavoured to persuade 
him to avoid hostilities with Rima, by resigning Sita to her hus- 
band. On Rdvaha’s persisting to retain ^er, Vibhishana deserted 
him, aqd joined Rama,, in reward pf which he was appointed', 
after his brother's overthrow, monarch of Lanka.* This Rakshasa 
diief is supposed by the Hindus, still .to exergi^cf the sovereignty 
of the island; and they will not admit, th^reforei, the identity 
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hb followers, desired the R4kshasa to go immedi- 
ately, and with all possible respect invite the roan to 
•his palace. ^ , 

When the R&kshasiv returned to Lohajan^a, and 
conveyed to him his monarch’s message,” apprising 
him at the same time into whose hands he had fallen, 
the pourage of Lohajangha revived, and he determined 
to turft his visit to good account. Repairing, there- 
fore, to'Vibhishaha, he told the R4kshasa chief that 
he was a Brahman of Mathurd; that, being in extreme 
indigence , he had applied for succour to Vishhu ; and 
that the deity had instructed him to go to Lanka, 
where Vibhfshaha, his faithful votary , would gladly 
relieve the distress of one who was equally attached 
to his worship. Lohajangha added, that he had en- 
quired .who Vibhishaha was, and where be was to be 
found ; on which ho was told not to take any trouble 
upon the subject; and accordingly, having gone to 
sleep as usual, he found himself, when he awoke, on 
the sea coast of Lanka. 

Vibhishaha, ki^owing that Lankd was accessible by 

1 

Lanka and Ceylon, conceiving the former invisible, or inacces- 
sible to mortals. It is rather singular that the traditions of Ha- 
vana and Rama seem ^unknown ^n<the island, or at least that they 
are not locally applied. The only mention, indeed, of ‘Havana 
thajt occurs , is in the history of Ceylon , published in the Annals 
of Oriental Literature ; and he is , there made a prince of the main- 
land. “The demon Havana governed the country between Tutaco- 
reeii imd Ceylon.” The traditions of the south also extend the 
donainioiv of Ravava to tho Terra Firma, and make Trichinapali 
i.obe of his Irontier foi^resses. 
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no ordinary means, was induced, by the mere fact of 
Lohaj anna’s* presence, to credit his story, and ac- 
cordingly sent his emissaries’ to bring treasure from* 
the mountain with the golden base. He gave him also 
a young btrd of the Garuda breed to convey him*back 
to Jdathura,.. instructing him how to manage the ani- 
mal. Lohajangha, in the mean while, spent his fime 
agreeably in conversation with Vibhfshaiia, who re- 
lated to him this legend, explaining how. it hhanced 
that Lanka was made of wood. 


Origin of Lanka. 

Desirous of liberating his mother from the state of 
servitude to the parent of the Nagas, and to pay the 
fixed price of her liberatiort, the ambrosia of the im- 
mortals, Garuda prepared to carry off the celestial bev- 
erage by fraudor force'. To collect sufficient strength 
for his enterprize, he applied to his father Kasyapa for 
invigorating food. The seer directed him to go to the 

ocean, where he would find a large elephant and tpr- 
_ 

^ Kadru, the mother of the serpents, and Vinata, the mother 
of Garuda, both wives of Kasyapa, disputed about the colour of 
the horses of the sun. Tliey »a^reed to decide by a bet — an an- 
cient custom, it should seem; and the loser was to become the 
bondswoman of the winner. Viflata, the mother of Garuda,® U)St 
the wager, and her liberty: buj; Kadru agreed to give her her^ 
manumission, if her son would procure the amrita, the beverages 
of immortality, for the benefit of her own ophitic progeny. This 
is the legend alluded to in the text. [Mahabh. 5,»cli. 16 ffj Weber, 
lud. Studieu, I, 224, ^ote.] * • ‘ • 
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toise, whom he might seize and devour. Garuda did 
as* he was instructed, and after his meal rested on a 
• branch of theKalpa tre4, or tree of heaven. The branch 
gave way with his weight. In fear of its falling upon 
the holy B^akhilyas who prosecuted their devotions 
at the foot of the tree , he laid hold of it, and bore it 
away with his beak. Kasyapa, out of regard to the 
security of mankind , commanded GarUda to carry it 
to some lonely* spot, where he might let it fall without 
doing mischief. He accordingly deposited it on the 
ocean, and it served as a base, on wliicb the wooden 
fabric of the island was subsequently i-eared“. 

Story of Lohajangha— concluded. 

Aft^ this, Lohajanghaf, being well laden with gold 
and gems, mounted. his now docile bird, and returned 
with the speed of thought to Mathura, carrying also 
a golden club, shell, and discus, as presents from Vi- 


Pigmy saints, t^ie size, of the thumb, the probable original of 

r “That small brood 

Warred on by cranes;” 

and not improbably ‘connected, as supposed bj the writer in the 
Quarterly Review No. XLI, wi^i the character^ of Duumliii^, 
Thaumlin, Tamlane Tom-a-lyn , or Tom Thumb. [Visthu Pur. 

p.^83.] a 

* This legend, absi^d as it is, is rather of a curious character, 
especially as it differs from the Paurtjnik story. According to a 
supplement to Ihe EamayariaJ Lanka was made of gold by Viswa- 
kanna, ^or th4 ^^ecial residence of Kuvera, from whom it was 
,, taken by Bavana. 
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bhfsha^a to the shrine of Vishhu. He alighted in a 
deserted tein))le without the city, and there concealed 
his treasures, and fastened hi% bird: taking one of the* 
jewels, he sold it in the market, and with the price 
bought food, clothes, and ornaments. He then re- 
turned to his hiding-place, and at night, mounting his 
winged steed , he repaired to the dwelling of his mis- 
tress. Having been received by her with joyful re- 
cognition , he taught her how to play her part to be 
revenged on the cause of their separation, and then 
returned to his concealment. 

In the morning, Rupanik& kept herself in her apart- 
ment, and assumed a mysterious silence. She would 
only speak with her mother*, after causing a screen 
to be drawn between them; and then condescended 
to tell her, that she was the bride of Vishhu, and 
could not commune any more with mere moi’tals. To 
remove the old woman’s doubts, she told her to keep 
watch at night, in consequence of which she beheld 
the pretended Vishiiu arrive with the emblems, and 
mounted on the vehicle of the god. Entertaining^ no 
further doubt, she requested her daughter to impart 
to her some of the benefits of such exalted visitation. 

The reply to the request of Makaradanshtra was to 
this effect. She was told she was Wo \yicked to be ad- 
missible into Swarga in her own person ; but that,on 
the early morning of evevy eleventh day of the fort- 
night, ’.the gates of Indra’s heaven were set open to 


[Makaradanshtj^a.] 


14 * 
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all comers. At this time the followers of Sambhu pass- 
ed* in and out in bands, and if she could get amongst 
'the crowd, she might pdrhaps pass in unobserved. For 
this purpose it would be necessary for her to disguise 
herself like them, by fying her hair in live tresses, 
hanging a stnng of bones round her neck, throwing 
olF all her attire, and smearing one side with lamp 
blacky and the other with vermilion’. The old woman 
assented to the*s*e conditions, and at the appointed time 
Lohajangha carried her off on his bird. He had ob- 
served in the front of a temple a tall pillar, surmount- 
ed by a stone I'ing, or wheel; and here he lodged her 
as the banner of his retaliation: here she remained 
throughout the night, suspecting she was tricked, 
dreading discovery, and with difficulty maintaining 
her station The morning had scarcely dawned, when 
she was recognised' by the people, and young and old 
assembled in crowds, enjoying her mishap, and laugh- 
ing heartily at her ridiculous appearance: at length 
Kfipaiiika came to her aid, gnd had her carried home. 
T^e prince of Mathura offered a reward to the indi- 
vidual whos^ ingenuity had devised the frolic; and 
Lohajangha, coming forward, related his story, to the 

; r; 

' Thus she represented the Ardhanariswara, or Siva, lialf male, 
and .half female, which compoiiad figure is to be painted in this 
manner. , 

* This presents some analogy to thp story in the Decamerone 
*(Nov. 7, Gior. Is,) of the scholar and the widow, “la quale egli 
con un duo cofisjg^io, di mezzo luglio, ignuda, tutto uri di fa stare 
ih su una torre.** * 
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entertainment and astonishment of the people and 
their lord. With the approbation of the latter, Loha- 
jangha was married to Rdpahik4, and they passed* 
their days in affluence and pleasure'. 


Story of Vatsa— resumed. 

> 

In the course of a short time, the affections t)f Va- 
savadatta were so firmly fixed on Vat§a, that *country 
and parents were light in the comparison. Yogandha- 
rayafia now reappeared, to announce that every thing 
was prepared for their flight, and the keeper of Va- 


' Tho bold assumption of a masquerade character of divinity is 
probably borrowed from practices not unknown to the Hindus, 
although more rare than with the Babylonians, Lycians, and 
Egyptians, when the priest pretended ^ ' 

‘^That sometimes did the mightiest not disdain 
To veil his glories in a mortal shape; 

And that he trod 

This earth so conscious, that the best of deity, 

The power and majesty resided in him. 

That be but stooped to win» him8el|^ a bride , » 

Beneath another nanie.** » , 

Milman’s Belshazzar, 

As a fable, the mortal personation of Vishiiill is similarly related in 
the Pancha T^antra [1, 5]; only ?fi^ead of a real bird, the lover rides 
an artificial one, the prototype of the “wondrous horse of brass’’, 
the flying steed of Rugiero, i^d other marvellous fabricatiions 
familiar to romance, more closply imitated, in object as well as 
structure, however, in the Labourer and Flying Oar of the ad- 
ditional talcs of the Arabian Nights, and in Maleic and Shirin, in 
the Persian Tales. [Benfey, Fantschatantra. I^eiplsig: 1&9. I, 148. 
159-62. Boccaccio, Decam. IV, 2.] “ » ‘ « 
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Sftvadatta’s elephant, a beast of unequalled velocity, 
bribed to lend them aid. He therefore desired Vatsa 
4o prevail on the princek to accompany him, and thus 
retaliate on Chahdasena the trick he had practised, 
not doubting that he would subsequently assent with 
joy to their espousal. 'J'he minister then departed to 
give notice to the forest monarch, Vatsa repaired to 
the princess. It needed little eloquence to persuade 
her to a measdre to which she was so well inclined, 
and her concurrence was readily, obtained. Accor- 
‘linglyj when night came, Vdsavadattd, with a confi- 
dential attendant, and Vatsa, with his friend Vasan- 
taka, mounted the elephant, and set forth on their 
flight. They took their way out of the city by a part • 
of the wall that was broken down, Vatsa having been 
compelled to engage and Slay the two soldiers who 
wq^ stationed at the post. They then got clear of 

Ujjayinf, and plunged into the adjacent- woods. 

( 


. -lb. Sept 1824; p. 101-109. 


, Flight of. Vatsa. ■ 

• I 

Vatsa continued his jourfiey with unrelaxed speed, 
and by noon the following day reached the Vindhya 
forests, a distance of sixty-three yojanas^ Here his 

L ■ ■ __ 

- - 

, ' ’ A yojaoa, ois a measure of distance, is four cos; .but as the 
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elephant was so overcome with fatigue and thirst, that 
the prince and his campanions alibied to relieve her. 
Seeing a pool, she hastened ”to drink; and the effect^ 
of the draught, whilst thus headed, was presently fatal. 
She fell, and expired. Vatsd was thus compelled to 
pu^jsue his jpurney on foot. On entering the forest, 
be was attacked by a party of robbers; but mamtained 
a conflict with them , until fortunately the chief of the 
Pulindas, on the watch for his retdm, cause to his 
rescue, and conducted him and his attendanits in safety 
to his village. On the following morning Rumahw4n, ^ 
the general, arrived with a strong force; and Vatsa, 
now in security, continued to occupy the forest, until 
he received intelligence from* Ujjayint of the events 

COS is variously computed, it will be equal to 4yj, 5, or 9 miles. 
We need not estimate it in either case by the powers of the ele- 
phant, for they were supernatural; but it may furnish some clue 
to the actual situation of Kausilmbi. Kausambi was on the Gan- 
ges. Its dependencies bordered on Magadha , the nortlasrnmost , 
boundaries of which eic tended to Chuiiar. At live miles to the 
yojana, its frontier began 315 miles from Ougein. This was some 
short dist|ince, say five miles, from the Palli, or station of the 
forest chief; and it will hereafter appear, "that the latter was at 
a distance of a day's march from the capital for cavalry. Allow- 
ing, therefore, 30 miles for this, Kausambi w^as on the Ganges, 
not far froifi Chiinar, about 350 miles from Ougein. There can 
be no Jou6t, therefore, that it was in, or about, the lower part 
of the Doab, which is not aho’cc 380 miles from Ougein, and snf- 
ficiently near to Magadha. These circumstances confirm the opin- 
ions stilted in a former note , that the site of Kaus^bi is to Le 
sought fn the vicinity of Kurrah; though it is rather singular, in 
that case, that no mention is made of the Jamna, whi<ih Yatsa 

f) » 

should have crossed in his return to his capital. ^ 
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lifllleh followed Ms departure. To amuse the prin- 
<}eas durmg their halt, Yasanttd^a,' at her request, re- 
lated to her the following stoi7. 

• c 

Story of Guhasena and his Wife Devdhnita. 

In the city of Tdmraliptl ' dwelt a wealthy banker, 
namM^Dharmadatta. He was unhappy* in the midst 
of his riches thafhe had no child to inherit them, and 
he applied ‘to the Brahmans to obtain a son. To pro- 
pitiate their favour, hfe celebrated the Homa, or sacri- 
fice to fire , and distributed amongst them presents of 
great value. The consequence of his devotion was the 
birth of an heir, wh.om he named Guhasena. 

When Guhasena approached manhood, his father 
carried him along with him in his mercantile expedi- 
tions , both to initiate him into the mysteries of trade, 
and procure him a suitable bride. With this last in- 
tention‘ he applied to Dharinagupta, an opulent mer- 
chant of the island Kafaha ; but he was unwilling to 
give his daughter to one, who resided so far away as 
in Tdmraliptf, andt on this .account declined the al- 
liance. His daughter, however, was of a different 
opinion. Having se‘en Guhasena, she was disposed to 
relinquish home and friends for his sake, and ^con- 
trived , with the intermediation of a friend , to apprise 
» * 

t H 

^ Tamralipt^ is considered to be the same'witb Tumlook. Tam- 
ralipti is the capital. [V. de S. Martin in “Memoires sur les con- 
trees occidentales”, Paris; 1858. 11, 392; and in his ‘^£)tude sur la 
geographfe •Grecque et Latine de I’lnde”, p. 303 f.] 
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him of her sentiments. He was equally ready to avaU 
himself of her good wishes, and accordingly outied 
her off privately to Tdmralipt?, where they were mar*^ 
ried, and continue'd to reside happy in the unvaryu^ 
attachment of each other. * , 

4fter a time the father of Guhasena died, and it 
was necessary that he should visit foreign countries, 
in order to lo'ok after the mercantile concerns, that 
had now devolved on his sole care.* HU wife, how.- 
ever, would not hear of his leaving her, apprehending 
not only the perils of travel , but her husband’s be- * 
coming attached to some other woman in her absence. 
It was in vain that he vowed the most unalterable 
•fidelity, and undeviating affection. She w'as not to be 
persuaded; and betw'een the violence of her opposition 
and the urgency of his aff&irs Guhasena was ^utterly 
at a loss what conduct to adopt. * 

In this dilemma he had recourse to the gods; and 
having fasted and prayed in the temple of Siva, re- 
turned sorrowfully home.. His appeal, however, was 
not in vain , and at night the deity ^peared to Gu|ia- 
seua and his wife , presenting either jvi^h a red lotus, 
which would lose its colour and freshness, he said, 
only, if orie of them in absence should prove incon- 
stant'* On their waking they found the flowers; and 


* Some marvellous test of tlie fidelity absent lovers is well 
known tp western fable, iilthougb, with a want of gallantry veiy 
irreconcifeable with chivalric feelings, the application of it is usu- 
ally directed to the exposure of female incoij^tahcy alAne. The 
test is, however, of yery various complexidn , though flowers afe^ 
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with this indication of her husband’s fidelity DevaS' 
naitU Was contented to permit his departure. 


not omitted. Thus in Perce' Forest, it is a rose which, borne by 
a wifeQor maid of irreproachable virtue, preserves ivs freshness, 
and fades if the wearer is unchaste. In Amadis de Gaul , it is a 
garland , which blooms on the head of her that is faithful , and 
fades f.on the brow of the inconstant. In Les Contes a rire, it is 
also a il6wer. In Ariosto, the test applied to both male and female 
is a cup, file wine 6f which is spilled by the unfaithful lover. This 
fiction also occurs in the romances of Tristan, Perceval, and 
La Morte d’ Arthur, and is'well known by La fontaine’s version, 
La Coupe Enchantee. In La Lai du Corn, it i? a drinking-horn. 
Spencer has derived bis girdle of Florimel from these sources, or 
more immediately from the Fabliau, Le Manteau mal Taille [Le- 
giand I, 126], or Lc Court Mantel, an English version of which 
is published in Percy’s Reliques, the Boy and the Mantel, (Vol. III.) 
In the Gesta Romanorum [c. 69.], the test is the whimsical one of 
a shirt, which will neither require washing nor mending, as long 
as the wearer is constant. . [See the literature ap. Grasse, Sagen- 
kreisc des Mittelalters , p. 185 if.] Davenant has substituted an 
emerald for a flower. 

“’The bridal stone, 

And much renowned, beeaus<9 it ebasteness loves. 

And’ will , when worn by the neglected wife , 

Shew when her ‘absent lord* disloyal proves, 

By faintness , and a pale ddcay of life.” 

. Gondihrty Canto IV. 

The miraculous properties of stones^ are of eastern origin, although 
we do not find in the*Sanskrit or Arabic account of fhe emerald 
the pi;operty which Davenant has *^8signed it, unless he has fabri- 
cated a poetical notion ^ from that which the Arabs derived from 
tbe Greeks, that this stone and jasper facilitated parturition. 

" Si mrrreg elvai (fiO<,axTriQia neQiama xal 

iinvtioxt^ — Dioscor. 

^ * Wieland has ^mplo/ed the flower and its change of colour, 
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Guhasena, having arrived at the island of Eatdha, 
proceeded to* dispatch his affairs, and to traffic in the 
sale of jewels. Having, in tlie course of these traos-^ 
actions , formed an intimacy ^with four young mer- 
chants, th%y noticed the lotus , which was frequently 
in his hand, .and yet never faded, and were curious to 
learn its history. As he appeared reluctant to gratify 
their curiosity, they had recourse to stratagem, and 
invited him to an entertainment, at v^hich^ they plied 
him with wine till he became intoxicated, and then 
acquainted therfi in his cups with the properties of the ‘ 
flower. The stoiy only tended to make them anxious 
to know the object of Gubasengi’s affections; and rely- 
•ing upon his being detained some time atEafdha, they 
shortly afterwards embarked for lAmraliptf, with a 
determination to subvert the fidelity of his wifp. 

On arriving at Tamraliptf, they looked out for a 
proper agent. of their iniquitous design, and soon 

♦ •tit 

found one in the person of an old Bauddha priestess, 

» 

though for a different purpose. Titaiiia gives her three attendants 
a rose each from her garland;^ and* when they lose their cofonr, 
it is to indicate her reconciliation with Oberon. * 

“Thut.wie*ich euch gesagt, und alle*Tag’ und Stunden 
Schaut* eure Rosen an , jind wenn ihr alle drey 
Z«i Lilien werden seht , so merket dran Jch sey 
Mit Oberon versbhnt und«wieder neu verbunden.” 

“Observe then my commands, and«every day and hour. 

With care behold each rose, and when it changes hue, 

And like a lily pines , be sure that with the power ^ 

Of Elfinland appeased , my union T rene^w.’^ * 

• * Canto IX, 35 . ‘ ^ 
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named Yogakaranclik4 , with whom they formed an 
intilnacy. Being secure of her friendly disposition, 
they communicated their purpose,^ and promised to 
reward her liberally, i£> she would assist them in their 
views on Devasmiti. She very readily pi^imiaed to 
aid them, but declined their reward, as, thanks to her 
pupils, she was, she said, sufficiently wealthy; and her 
servicei; were at their command, in requital of the 
civility ^ith wh'ich they had treated her. 

Accordingly the old priestess set about forming an 
acquaintance with Devasmitd, and, leading with her 
a bitch in a chain, repaired to her house. The wife of 
Guhasena, although mistrustful of her mission, desired 
her to be admitted, and enquired what she wanted. 
The old priestess replied, that she had been long de- 
sirous gf beholding so inu&h excellence ; but that she 
had now been directed in a dream to visit Devasmita, 
and to advise her not to lose in joyless widowhood 
the precious moments of her youth. Devasmitd pre- 
tended to listen favourably to these and similar sug- 
gestions, and the^old wpraan departed, well satisfied 
with the impression she had inade. 

On the day following, she repeated hfir visit to the 
M’ife of Guhasena, taking wjth her the bitchcas before, 
and some morsels 6f meat highly seasoned. These she 
contrived to give the animal, till from the effects of 
tjie pepper the tearts trickled in large quantities from 
her eyes, so *s to attract the notice of Dev&smitA. 
She bewails, 'said the >yroman, in answer to her re- 
^arks, the errors *of her former life^ and then told 
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her that the bitch, and she were, in their former exist- 
ence, the joint wives of a Brahman, who was frequently 
employed on foreign missions by the king of the coun- 
try. That during *his absence, she had never imposed 
any restraint upon her inclinations; but-her coqipan- 
ion had be^n more rigid, and had severely repressed 
the natural sentiments of her age and sex. The con- 
sequence of their different line of conduct was 'their 
respective births in the characters in* which they now 
appeared, together with the recollection of fheir former 
existence. The old woman concluded by recommend“ 
ing Devasmita to take warning from the story, and 
to learn that nature was not to be outraged with im- 
punity'. 

‘ This incident , with a ver^ different , and much less moral 
denouement, is one of the stories of the DisciplinavOlericalis 
[XIV, see the notes in F. W. V. SchmiSt's edition, p. 129-34.], a 
collection of stt^rics professedly derived from the Arabian fabu- 
lists, and compiled by Petrus AlAmsus, a converted Jaw, who 
flourished about 1106, and was godson to Alfonso I. king of Ar- 
ragon. In the analysis prepared by Mr. Douce, ibis story is the 
12th, and is entitled, “Stratagem of an old woman ni favour of a 
young gallant.'^ She persuader his mistress,^ who had rejected his 
addresses, that her little dogVas formerly a woman, and so trans- 
formed in poni^^quence of her cruelty tojier lover. (Ellis's Me- 
trical Romtfticcs, I, 130.) This ^tory was introduced into Europe, 
therefore, \nuch about the period at which \^as enrolled amongst 
the contents of the Vnhat Kjitha in Cashmir. The metempsy- 
diosis is so much more obvious an expjanation of the change of 
forms, that it renders it^probatle the story was originally Hindu. 
It was Soon copied in Europe, and t>ccurs in Le Grand as La vieHle 
qui seduisit la jeune fille. III, 148. [ed.^III, Vol. IV^ 50.] Thfe parallel 
is very close, and the old woman gives “ime ^nenne a ftianger des 
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Devasinitd, who well knew the drift of the old wo- 
man’s narration, pretended to give it implicit belief, and 
.encouraged her to propose the introduction of the lov- 
ers. A ready assent v^as given to* the proposal ; and 
whilst the priestess depdrted to announce ker success 
to them, Devasinita prepared for their repeption. The 
first who arrived was welcomed with great seeming 
cordiality, and invited to partake of a banquet, in 
which he was ‘liberally plied with wine , into which 
some Datura powder had been infused. The drug 
quickly deprived hini of consciousness, on which the 
servants of Devasinita stripped him, branded his fore- 
head with the mark of a dog’s foot, and turned him 


choses fortenient saupoudrees dc seneve qui lui picotait le palais et 
les narines, et Tanimal larmoyait beaucoup.” She then sbe'WB her 
to theyonng woman, and tells her the bitch was her daughter, “Son 
lualheur fut d’avoir le coeur dur; un jeune hommc Taimait, elle 
le rebuta. Le malheureux apres avoir tout tent^ pour I’attendrir, 
desespere de sa durete, en pi^it tant de chagrin qu^il tomba malade 
et mourut. Dieu Ta bien venge; voyes en quel ctat pour la punir 
il a reduit ma pauvre fille, et conmient elle pleure sa faute.” The 
lesson is not thrown aw'ay. The story occours also in the Gesta 
Romanorum [c. 28, pd. Swan, I, 720 & 347; ed. Grasse, I, 54. II, 
259], as “The old Woman and her little Dog;” and it also holds 
a place where we should scarcely have expected *co find it, in the 
Promptuariuin of John Herolt of ^lasil , an ample Vepository of 
examples for composing sermons :* the compiler, a Dominican friar, 
professing to imitate his patron saint, who always abundabat ex- 
emplis in his discourses^ [Comp, on the literature and history of 
£his story: Th. Wright, Latin Stories. London: 1842, p. 218. Loise- 
\bxxr DeslongchfCinps, Essai su^ les Fables Indiennes. Pans: 1838, 
p. 103 ff. tF. H. von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer. 1850, 1, cxiiff. 
and III, tccciir-cxii, and Grfisse, 1. 1., 374 ff.] 
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into a foul drain,, where he lay till morning. Waking 
before dawn*, and finding himself in a miserable plight, 
he hastened to conceal his disgrace in his dwelHngj 
and being asham^ to acknowledge what had befallen 
him, and*determined that hiS companions shou]<jhave 
no reason t;p laugh at him, he said not a word about 
his treatment, but pretended he bad been robbed and 
beaten by a ‘set of thieves. Accordingly, hU &llow 
travellers in succession were introduced to. Devasmita, 
and shared a like reception , losing their clothes *and 
ornaments, and bearing away n&thing but the indelible* 
mark of their fgnominy. They were sensible, however, 
that they had only met with their deserts, and could 
expect no redress; and they accordingly determined 
to set off quietly, and return at once to their country, 
without acquainting their ancient counsellor with their 
mishap, or remunerating her for her share in tlieir dis- 
comfiture and disgrace. 

After she was thus rid of her suitors, Dei^asmita 
communicated the story to her mother-in-law, who 
highly approved of her conduct, but expressed some 
apprehension that Guhasana might suffer from the re- 
sentment of the traders,’ when they had returned home. 
Deva8mit|i, however, bid her be of good cheer; for 
she v^as determined to anticipate their devices, and to 
display as much devotion«to her husband as was shewn 
by their countrywoman S^aktimatt 

Story of SakHmati. ’ 

In the island of Kataha was a teifiple dedicated. to 
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great Yaksba, named Maiiiibhadra, whose shrine 
"Was much frequented by the people, as he was sup- 
j)osed to grant whatever his worshippers requested. 
Offenders against law pr decorum, 'taken by the police 
duriqg the night, were ‘locked up in this* temple. In 
the morning they were brought before tjie king; and 
if proved guilty, the offence was made public, and they 

were token away by the ministers of justice. 

/ 

It soJiappened, that the husband of Saktimatf, be- 
ing detected in an unproper intercourse with the wife 
of another merchant', was carried off with the adult- 
ress, and imprisoned in the temple as usual. When 
Saktimatf heard the news, she forgot every thing but 
her husband’s danger, and determined to attempt his 
release. With this purpose she proceeded at night to 
the temple with her attendants, and pretended ex- 
treme urgency to offer her homage to Mahibhadra. 
The priests, afraid of losing a valuable contribution, 
were |)revailed upon to give her admittance , and she 
was allowed to enter the temple alone. Having dis- 


covered herself to the culprits, she exchanged clothes 
with the partner ^er husband’s offence, and took 
her place in the prison*. In the morning, when the 
parties were brought before the king, an<I; the mer- 
chant and Saktimaitf were recognised as man'an^ wife. 


^ A precisely similai; story occurs in the Bahar Danish. Tlie 
i!lirn of the diief incident, although not the same, is similar to 
that of Nov. vif; Part 4, of Bandello^s Novelle, or the "Accorto 
Avvedi&eoto di ninaFantesc;^ a liberare la padrona e Tinnarnorato 
diequeliaSie la piorte. « , 
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they were dismis^d with eredit, wfaibt the saperiti- 
tehdant of police was reprimanded and punished* fen* 
the mistake. * * 

* Story of Devamdtd— concluded. 

m » 

Being equally determined to extricate her husband 
from all possible peril , Devasmit4 disguised lierself 
and some of her servants in man’s attire, dnd em- 
barked as a merchant for Kat4ha. Soon after her ar- 
rival, she found out her husband, and as he was un- 
consciously influenced by his secret afiections, had no 
difficulty in forming acquaintance and friendship with 
• him. Having also ascertoined the presence of her suit- 
ors, Desvamit4 repaired to the king, and demanded 
justice. He enquired on what account; to which she 
replied, that she was in pursuit of four runaway slaves, 
whom she demanded the king’s assistance to recover. 
The king told her to look round her, as all the people 
of the city were assembled, and point out the persons 
she claiqied. She immediately d6sigiv)<ted the four nver- 
chants. They were filled With fury afithe charge, and 
appealed to aU about them, if they were not known j.s 
freemen , and the sons of respectable traders. Deva- 
smita ^aid no heed to their vehemence^ but coolly de- 
sired the Rdjd, if he doubtftd her words, to direct their 
turbans to be taken off. •This wt& accordingly done^ 
when the branded ba*dge of slavery was manifest upon 
their foreheads, to the great astonishnjqrrt of the R4j& 
and the assembly. To satisfy theib curiosity, Devaf-, 
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smiti related her story. All parties present applauded 
het spirit, and pronounced the culprits to be in justice 
•her slaves. But in resp'ect to their origin and station, 
they proposed to give ker a large sum for their ransom. 
With the consent of her husband , this w4s accepted 
by DevasmitA, and she and Guhiasena rreturned. to- 
gether to T^mraliptl, where they continued to reside, 

possessed of abundance, and happy in each other. 

• • * 

« 

Story pf Vatsa— resumed. 

Whilst Vatsa and the princess yeif remained with 
the friendly forest chief, an envoy arrived from Chai'i- 
dasena, to tell them that he was far from displeased 
with what had occurred, an'd was about to send his 
son Gopalaka to represeiMt him at his daughter’s mar- 
riage. Vatsa was well contented with this intelligence; 
and , leaving a considerable portion of his attendants 
to a\tait the arrival of Gopsilaka, he and Vasavadatta 
set off to Eausdmbf. 

A mighty train of elephants followed in the prince’s 
march, as if the ‘forest* had yielded its stateliest tribes 
to do him honour. The earth, echoing to the hoofs 
of numerous steads, heralded his advance; and the 
clouds of dust that canopihd the host appeared like 
the flying mountains before Indra had clipped their 
wings \ Having s^t off at dawn, Vatsa came in sight 

( , 

’ This alludes to an absurd Pauranik legend stating that the 
mauntaito foriiil€(r{y had wngs— aii addition which rendered them 
^ So . very troubksoine find refractory to Indro, the deity of the at- 
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of his capital on the following day, and halted for die 
night at the i'esidence of Rnmahwan. On the t^unl^ay 
he made his public entiy int<f the city, which assumed 
{dl her ornaments^ and looked -like a bride that wel- 
comed hd!r long absent lord. The roads and streets 
were lined with the citizens, delighted to behold dieir 
monarch again; and the windows and houses were 
crowded witK their wives and daughters, eagei* to be- 
hold their master’s choice. The air wa*s rei^t vrtth their 
acclamations, when Vatsa and the princess' passed, 

■a ^ 

mounted on the same elephant, and resembling a dark 
cloud girt with lightning; as if the prince had brought 
back in person the tutelary goddess of his fame.- 
In a short time Gopalaka arrived. Vatsa went out 
to meet him, and conducted him to his sister, who 
welcomed him with tears? The marriage ceyemony 
was immediately solemnized. As Vatsa took her hand, 
the whole frame of Vasavadatta shook with agitation, 
a thick film overspread her eyes, and existence seemed 
to be on the point of yielding to the shafts of K4ma- 
deva*. The prompt support 9 f her Jord sustained, her 
steps, and led her in due repetition* rQund the holy 
fire*. When , the ceremony was completed, Gopdlaka 

iiiospb6re,*that he was obliged to cut them* off with his thnn- 
derbolts. • • . 

' The pnblic appearance of , the princess, as well as that of the 
women .of the city, indicates a state of manners long unknown in 
Hindustan. 

* The deity of love. • , . * * 

’ The bride’s taking seven steps round the. consecrated fire'ij 

15 * 
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presented the prince with splendid gifts on the part 
of Chahdasena. Vatsa and his new bride shewed them- 
•selves to the people , and received their loud and de- 
lighted acclamations. They then repaired to the palace, 
whefe Vatsa conferred the honour of the filligt* on 
Gop41aka and the Pullnda prince; and then, deputing 
Yogandhardyaiia and Rumai^wan to superintend the 
festivities, both of the court and the people, retired 
with hiS Ifide.* 


Ib., Dec. 1824, p. 194- 208. 


Vatsa! s Second Marriage. 

After some period. had elapsed, Yogandhar&yaiia, 
the minister, anxious to excite the pripce to exploits 
worthy of his character and descent, held this dis- 
course with Rumahwan. — “Our sovereign Vatsa, as 
descended from the illustrious house of Pandu, is un- 
doubtedly entitl,e^ to the capital Hdstinapura,' and do- 
minion over the world. Neglecting these lofty claims, 
, 

part of the Hindu marriage ritual, according to tLe Vedas [or, 
nrttre strictly, according to the Gribyasutras. See A. Wetier’s lii- 
dische Studien, Vol. V, 320 if. COlebrooke’s Essays, p. 188.] 

> Pattd bandha, binding of 4 fillet or tiara on the brow. It 
was part of the ceremonial of coronation with the ancient Hindu 
princett; but was perhaps sometimes, as in this case, only an ac- 
knowledj[D)ent oC princely rank conferred by a superior on his in- 
^ftrior or feudatory. ‘ r 
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he is contented to rule over a limited teriitory, and 
wasting his time upon women, wine, and the chace, 
leaves to our chai'ge the conduct of the state. Bu^ 
this is highly unbecoming hi^ family and his talents, 
and we mast endeavour to aiAmate him to such ollforts 
as shall retrieve his character, and extend his power. 
There is no occasion to despair. The worst cases are 
susceptible of cure, and ingenuity can effect any thing. 
In proof of what I say, listen to this &Becdote.^There 
was a king, named Mahasena, who was attacked by 
another- sovereign, defeated, and*compelled to pay trib- 
ute. He was a prince of high spirit, and his humilia- 
tion preyed upon his mind, so that he fell ill of the 
spleen, and was brought by fretting and the disease 
to the verge of the grave. Medicines were adminis- 
tered in vain ; and his physician, as a last hope, entered 
suddenly into his chamber, apparently in great distress, 
and abruptly, announced to him that the queen was 
(lead. The news agitated th& king violently, hnd he 
cast himself on the ground in a paroxysm of sorrow. 
The abscess in the spleen was burst by the* effort, and 
his health immediately improved. t1i§ physician, satis- 
fied with the manifest change, confesseil the falsehood 
by which Tt was occasioned. This* giving a fresh im- 
petus, to» the king’s spirits, he speeilily resumecl his 
former energies, and waa soon able to levy an army, 
with which he attacked, apd triumphed over his former 
conqueror — In this mannpr let us seiwe ourprinpe 

• • 

' The circumstances here narrated ape not without analogies 
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im his own despite; — and in the first place, we must 
gain over the only monarch that stands' in our way, 
Pradyota, king of Magadha^. 

The two counsellors, accordingly* debated how Pra- 
dyotawas to be made their master’s friend, and de- 
termined that it could only be cohtrived by Vatsja’s 
marrying his daughter. At the same time they knew 
that never would permit the princess' to be the se- 
cond wife of any 'monarch; and YogandharAyafia pro- 
posed that they should secure the aid of VAsavadattA, 
and with her concurrence disseminate a belief of her 
death. To this RumanwAn objected the discredit they 
should sustain if their scheme were detected, as hap- 
pened to the ascetic at SAkarmikA on the Ganges. 

. Story of an Ascetic. 

• 

An ascetic, who professed to have imposed upon 
himself a vow of perpetual silence, lived in great re- 
pute at that city. He subsisted on charity, had many 
mendicant .disciples , and occupied with them a con- 
ventual dwelling, With a temple attached. At the house 
of a pious banker, who held* the holy man in gi’eat 

in fact. It is not marvellous, theve^re, that we ma^ trace them 
in fiction. The point of the story is the same as that of^ the*-‘‘Deux 
Anglai3 a Paris”, a Fabliau, aiidt.of “Une femme a Pextremite 
qoi se mit en si grosse qpUre voy^mt son mari qui baisoit sa ser- 
v&nte qu’elle recouvra la sante”, of Marguerite of Navarre, piepta- 
roiron, Nouvelle*71.] 

’ Magatlha was^ the kingdom of Behar, extending along the 
Ganges front Patna to Mirzapore. , 
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reverence, the ascetic was accustomed to receive alms, 
and in so doing had frequent opportunities of seeing 
the bankei'’s daughter, a giri-^f extraordinary beauty^ 
Her charms made*an impressipn upon the mendicant; 
and allov^ng his passions to* master his penan^, he 
long meditated upon thb means by which, without 
betraying his hypocrisy, he might get her into lus 
power. • , ■* 

Having at last devised what he‘ti)oiight»a likely 
scheme, he repaired to the banker’s house, and re- 
ceived his usual donation from* the fair hands of the 
damsel. As he departed, he exclaimed, loud enough 
to be overheard by the father , “Alas! alas! that such 
things should be ! ” Exclamations that in themselves, 
as well as their violation of the mendicant’s supposed 
vow, could not fail to excite the banker’s curiosity. 
He therefore followed the ascetietohis cell, and when 
there, asked. him earnestly what had induced him to 
break his silence. The mendicant replied , with some 
hesitation, and affected distress: “Regard for you, my 

good friend, overcame my solemn obligations. I read 
. * * * « 
in your daughter s countenance a saij reverse for you: 

and whenever she marries, you, your wife, and sons, 
will inevijably perish. This convicfion forced from me 
the exclamations you heard. It cannot now be reme- 
died; but if you have any affection for the rest of your 
family, you will rid youyself of •your daughter. Put 
her by night into a basket cqvered with jeather', pli^ 

, . ... , . ■■■ . j - — "■« 

This rude contrivance is still in use in* the soiftb of Ii)£:a 


1 
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fi> kmp upon It, and thus offer her to the holy Gan- 
ges.” The banker, who implicitiy trusted- in the words 
^ tdiis villainous hypocrite, went home in an agony 
of fear and affliction, and, when night came, did as 
he h^ been epjoined. * • • 

The ascetic, at the same hour, directed^his disciples 
to repair to the river; and if they saw a basket with 
a laihp.upon it, bring it ashore, and privately convey 
it to hiqi, prohibiting. them rigidly from any attempt 
to inspect \ts contents. They obeyed his commands, 
and kept a look out for the object to -which their at- 
tention had been directed by their master. 

In the mean time, however, a Rajput, walking upon 
the bank, was struck by the appearance of the floating 
light, and with the assistance of his serv^ants, brought 
the basket ashore, before (the current had conveyed 
it where the mendicant’s followers were stationed. 
Having opened it, and found the maiden, to his great 
surprise and delight, thfe Rajput conveyed her to his 
house , which was near at hand ; and learning her story, 
determined* to expose and punish the ascetic. He there- 
fore* substituted a 'fierce' baboon for the damsel ; and 
fastening the basket again, committed it to the cur- 
rent as before. It ^as now taken possession jof by the 
mendicants, and agreeably fo*the orders of their jshief, 
carried unopened to the conYcnt. He commanded them 
to p'lace it in his chiimber, ^and then desired them to 


for a-Dsaiiif riveia: it is also sdll employed upon the Euphrates, 
as jt was ta the tiio^ o£ Strabo. 
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go to rest, and on no occount to approach his cell, 
whatever noises they might hear, at it was h» design 
to pass the night in some very solemn and momentous, 
mysteries. They obeyed, and repaired to their r^ose. 

The* asoetic, being thus at liberty to accomplish bis 
purposes , secured* the door of his cell , and eagerly 
opened the basket. He had scarcely done so, when 
the baboon sprang upon him , and bit and scnatched 
him unmercifully. It was in vain he* called for assis- . 
tance ; his disciples were too mindful of his previous 
injunctions to venture near him! At last, with much ‘ 
difficulty, and ‘after the loss of his nose and ears, he 
contrived to get out of his cell , and alarm the other 
, inhabitants of the domicile, by whose aid he was ex- 
tricated from the clutches of his savage assailant. His 
secret, however, was divulged, and in the morning the 
story was spread throughout the* town. The banker 
gave his daugjiter to her deliverer, and the ascetic was 
glad to make his escape in a whole skin from i place 
where his iniquitous schemes had exposed him to uni- 
versal derision and contempt*. ^ * 

7 " • • 

This story was insufficient to deter Yogandhardyana 
from the prosecution of his scheme; and Bumanwan, 
therefore ^ shifting his ground, argued the danger of 

* [Two other versions of the same %tory occur, one in the 
Katharhava, chapt. 2, and the other in the BharatakadwatrinsikdT, 
c. 3. Se% the Sanskrit text, with A German traiftlation by Prcff, 

A. Aufrecht, in “Zeitschrift der deuts^hen morgenl. GeselFschaft”, 
XIV, 569-81.] ^ 
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V&tsa’s dying through grief for the supposed loss of 

his>qi]een: separation from the object of our affections 

(being often, he said, attended with serious results, as 

was the case with Devasena. * 

« 

« 

Story of Devasena. 

Iij Sravastf dwelt a inei*Chant of great opulence; but 
his richest treasure was a daughter of such surpassing 
loveliness that* all who beheld her became her slaves, 
and sacrificed their ^understandings ,to their passion. 
The father, conscious of her extraordirjary beauty, re- 
solved to offer her to the king, Devasena, as, should 
he wed her to any other person, he apprehended he 
might afterwards incur the resentment of the 
Accordingly, he requested Devasena’s acceptance of 
the damsel, and the sent some trustworthy Brah- 
mans to visit the maiden , and report upon her quali- 
fications. When they b^eheld her , and' found her so 
singularly beautiful, it occurred to them that if theRdja 
married her he was likely to be fascinated with her 
charms, and to aeglect on her account the duties of 
his station. They therefore reported, that, although 
a girl of good appearance, yet the marks, upon her face 
and hands' were indicative of misfortune, and she was 
consequently unfit* to become the bride of tKe king. 

' The Sarnudrika Vidya, or science of palmistry, as intimately 
connected with astrology, was once carried to as extrayagant a 
height in India as in Europe, 'it is not much cultivated at present, 
but is nof perha*t)^^the less ^believed. [Comp, the l^abdakalpadru- 
^lua, 8. V. Sdmudrakam!] 
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This negotiation being closed, the merchant soon 
afterwards married his daughter to the commander of 
the army, and nothing more Vas thought of the mat-* 
ter. It happened, ttewever, some time afterwards that 
the BbjA Beheld the bride at* the window of her*hus- 
baqd’s palace, and* was instantly the victim of a vio- 
lent passion, blended with the mortifying recollection 
that he was 'the cause of his own disappointment. 
These thoughts preyed upon his'minc?,* and induced a' 
severe fever, which put an end to his existence*. 

Yogandhar&yaha, being unmoved by these examples, 
proposed to refer the point to the queen’s brother, and 
,he concurring heartily in the project, Rumahwan was 
compelled to wave his objections. With a view, there- 
fore , to effect their purpose, they persuaded Yatsa to 
set out on a hunting expedition fo the district of LA- 
vtihaka*, which bordered on Magadha. 

When Vatsa was about to quit his capital, he was 
suiprised by no ordinary yisitor. The sage N&rada de- 
scended, from mid heaven, and w^s received by the 
prince and princess with 'every mank pf veneration. 

* The firgt part of the story may reiiilnd the reader of the 
events which* we have elevat<¥i^*to the dignity of history in the 
persons n}f Edgar and Elfrida. Lingard, however, has shewn that 
the whole a mere fiction, fir^ told by William of Malmesbury, 
and borrowed by him from an <^ld ballads 

* This name is not now to be traced in .any maps of that part 

of the country. [It is probably ttie same as llavananagara, a 
place mentioned in an inscription frem Che^J^i * See Jjpurn, As. 
Sod. Bengal, Vol. XXX, p. m.] • " * , 
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The object of his visit was in fact to prepare the minds 
of both for the events about to take place; and he an- 
nounced toVatsa the approach of temporary affliction, 
which would end in increased hsfppiness, whilst he 
foi*etpld to Visavadatt4,'that she would be the mother 
of a prince, who should obtain the sovereignty over 
the Vidyddharas, or spirits of air. Having made these 
communications to them, he again disappeared. 

Vatsa now set off upon his hunting excursion, lea- 
ving his minister, as usual, to conduct public affairs. 
Yogandharaya6a lost* no time in imparting the scheme 
to VasavadattA, who, foregoing, in the prospect of her 
husband’s aggrandizement, all selfish considerations, 
cheerfully consented to contribute to its success. Ac-, 
cordingly the old minister assumed the dress of a Brah- 
man, and Vasavadattd the character of his daughter. 
Vasantaka, fantastically disguised, was the supposed 
Brahman’s disciple ; and in this capacity .they pioceed- 
cd to *iyiagadha. Rumahw4n, left behind, shortly after 
their departure set fire to the palace, so effectually, 
that it was half co^nsumed before any assistance could 
be procured; aijd he circulated a report, which was 
generally credited, that the queen had perished in the 
flames. ' 

The party who had proceeded to the capital jpf Ma- 
gadl)a soon contrived to thaow themselves in the way 
of Padmdvati, the young prjncess. She was interested 
liy the appearance of Vd^avadatti, and summoned the 
trio to her presence to ascertain who they were. Yo- 
gandhafdyafia’s* story was, that Vdsavadattd was his 
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daughter, and had been deserted by a husband of 
whom they were now in search; and at his request 
the princess gladly undertook'to take care of the sup-, 
posed daughter, M^iilst he was* engaged in the pursuit 
more^.actit^ely by having safely disposed of her.* Va- 
savadatta being thus provided for, the two ministers, 
relinquishing their disguises, repaired to L&v4i'iaka to 
seek Vatsa, and condole with him for his loss. • 

Upon the first communication of thd afflicting news-, 
Vatsa was overcome with grief, and was with some 
difficulty prevented from laying violent hands upon * 
himself. After his first emotions had subsided, how- 
ever, he recollected the prophesy of N4rada; and ob- 
• serving something rather suspicious in the pretended 
soiTow of his friends, he felt inclined to conjecture 
that V4savadatt4 was stilt* alive, and in expectation 
of her re-appearance, determined* quietly to await the 
result. 

When the news of Vasava^att4’s death i*each*ed the 
king of Magadha, he readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to secure a suitable l^ridegro&m for his 
daughtei’, and sent his ambassador* to propose the 
alliance. Va^a, conformably to the plan he had laid 
down for }iimsclf, made no difficulty upon Yogandha- 
rayaiVs* urging the match, and the. young princess 
had been prepared by Vasavadatta to think of Vatsa 
with interest and affection. All* parties being thus 
agreed, there was rib plea for delay; and Vatsa going 
from L4v4iiaka to the capital, of Magadha, the mar- 
riage was celebrated with due solemnity and pomp. • ^ 
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. In a short time Vatsa, having taken leave of his 
faliier-in-law, returned to his own kingdom, his heart 
^still pining for V4savadatta, and impatient at her pro- 
tracted disappearance., She in the lAeati while had been 
secretly conducted back to Lavdiiaka, where «Vat8a 
continued to reside, and was concealed in her bro- 
ther’s palace. There at last Vatsa was allowed, as if 
by £hgnce , to see her. He hastened totrards her, but 
before he could' clasp her to his breast, his agitation 
overcame ^is faculties, and he fell senseless on the 
ground. He was recbvered by the endearments of his 
beloved wife, and awoke to be conscious that Vdsava- 
datta was once more his. It is unnecessary to describe 
his happiness. The affection that had before united 
the two princesses was increased by their affinity; and 
although the king of Magadha was at first displeased 
by the trick that had reduced his daughter to the 
station of a younger wife, yet when. he learnt the 
perfeet union which prevailed between her and Vasa- 
vadattd, he suppressed his indignation , and cordially 
rejoiced in the success of the scheme that had given 

Pa’dmAvati to Vatsa. . 

• * , 

History of Vatsq,— continued. ' 

« ^ * 

When a sufficient period, had been devoted to do- 
luestic enjoyments, the minister Yogandhardyafia urged 
^is master to undertake the subjugation of the sur- 
rounffiqg regions especially those to the east, assigning 
as reasbns for luoh a preference, that the north was 
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occupied by barbariaua ; in the west, the sun and plan- 
ets were obscured ; the south bordered on the domains 

of the R4kshasa£; whilst th^ east was under the re-« 

• • 

jjency of Indra, artd was the quarter in which the son 
rosef/andf to which the Ganges flowed. The country 
bejiween the.VindHya and Hiinala mountains, and that 
watered by the Jdhnavf, was the more excellent; . and 
the progenitdrs of Vatsa had established themselves 
along tbe course of the sacred stream, having held 
their court at Hdstinapura, until Satanika transfeired 
it to Kausambf: * 

The advice of the minister was highly agreeable to 
tbe ambition of the monarch, and Vatsa therefore im- ‘ 
mediately prepared for his expedition. His fathers-in- 
law, the kings of Ujjayinf and Magadha, furnished 
powerful accessions to his^ force; and Gopalaka, the 
brother of Vasavadatth, whom Vatsa had made king 
of Vaideha, and Sinhavarma, the brother of the queen 
Padmavatf, who held the sovereignty of Ohedi*, both 
accompanied Vatsa with all their troops. The friendly 
chief of the forest tribes likewise joined the? army, and • 
the host spread over the country like t^e^mighty clouds 
that precede ^the rains : the steeds glittered with golden , 
trappings^ and the war elephants were decorated with 
veriuyion and flowei*s. 'riie sun was qoncealed by the 
dust .that canopied the multitude, until scattered by 


* [On the site of Chedi, neat' Jubulpore, dbe F.-E. Hall In 
“Journal of the Amer. Or, Soc.”, VI, 620 ff. vmd in Joum. As. 
Soc. Bengal, XXX, 317. 334.] • * • ^ 
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the countless banners that agitated the labouring air. 
Yatsa rode a stately elephant, whilst the imperial urn- 
.brella waved over his head, like a fierce. lion recum- 
bent beneath a tree that spread# its solitary shade 
upon the summit of a mountain. The two Queens fol- 
lowed his march, like the personified divinities Victory, 
and Fame. 

Ao arms of Vatsa were first directed against 
Brahmadatta , king of Benares, who finding resistance 
hopeless hastened to acknowledge submission. Hence 
the conqueror proce'eded to the shores of the eastern 
Sea, where he ei*ected columns commemorative of his 
triumph*. He then exacted tribute from Kalinga* and 
Anga, and proceeded westwards to the Mahendra 
mountains. The terrified inhabitants fled to the Vin- 
dhyan caves®, and the forest monarchs promptly prof- 

m . 

' Jaya staxnbhas, pillars of victory, the erection of which by 
Indian ^conquerors is often aAuded to by Hindu writers, and ex- 
plains the character of the solitary columns, which are occasion- 
ally met with, as the Lat at Delhi, the pillars at Allahabad, 
But^dal, <&c. I 

^ Kalinga is uspally described as extending from Orissa to 
Druvida, or below Madras, the coast of the northern Sircars. 
It appears, however,® sometimes to be the Delta of. the Ganges. 
It is familiar to the natives of4lie eastern Archipblago by the 
name of Kling, and was known to the ancients as the Regio Ca- 
lin^arum. Anga is the country along the west hank of the Gan- 
ges, including Rajamahul and Bhagalpur. [Lassen, Ind. Alt., 1, 
143 , 180 .] 

' • The Vindhj^a mountains are divided into three parts, of which 
the first, \)r eastern part, CiXtends from the Bay of Bengal to the 
source of the Nannad^ and Sone. The western portion extends 
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fered their submission. Thence Vatsa marched to the 

south, where'he crossed the Kaveri, and humbled the 

pride of the Chola^ monarch*. He then subdued the, 

Muralag^; and fording the sevenfold channel of the 

God^ari he reduced the Mdlavas to obedience. Hav- 

0 

ingthen crossed th6Rev4, He arrived at Ujjayinf, where 
he remained some time with his father-in-law, the de- 
lighted sire of Vdsavadattd. • * 

After a short interval of repose , *Vat8a proceeded 

to the west, where he overran the province of LAta*, 

* • 

* 

from thence to the Gulph of Cambay. The third, or southern, 
lies on the south of the Narmada and Sone, and gives rise to the 
.Tapti, and the Vaitaraui, or Cuttack river. The first portion, it 
appears, is designated in the text by the term Mahendra. Pto- 
lemy has a range called Maiandrus, but it lies east of Bengal. 
Wilford supposes the Maiandrus mountains, to derive tkeir name 
from Mayanadri, the mountains of the Mayun, a people between 
Cliittagong and ^racan. It ia not impossible, however, that they 
bore the appellation of Mahendra, Aid that either Ptolemy or our 
text, or both, have mistaken their precise situation. 

' Chola was the sovereignty of the western part of the Pen- 
insula on, the Carnatic, extending SQUthwaids to Tanjore, where 
it was bounded by the Paiidyan^cingdom. It appears to have been 
the Regio Soretanum of Ptolemy; and the Chola Maiidala, or dis- 
trict, funiisbes fhe modern appellation of tiie Coast Coromandel. 
[Lassen, 1. Ifl, 166. Ill, 205 

* Tke Buraias are not traceable in classical geography, unless 

we are allowed to conjecture f that they are the same with the 
Curula of Ptolemy, a town Ij^ing in the direction, where we 
might expect to meet wi^h the Muralas of the text [‘‘Murala ih 
another* name for Kerala, now Malabar^^ F.-E?. Hall in Jouih. 
Amer. Or. Soc., VI., 527.] • ^ y ^ * 

* The position qf Lata, and its name, •which, as written with 

• 16 
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far as to the ocean. He next marched to^crards the 
ndrth, and compelled die .Sindhu' prince to acknow- 
« ledge a superior, triunlpfaing over the Mlechhas and 
Turushkas , like Rama over the R&kshasas. He t^en 
proceeded along the frontiers of Persia, aSfter decap- 
itating its king; and turning eastwards, skirted, the 
Himalaya, as far as Kdmardpa^, where he received 
the submission of the sovereign. He then visited the 
father V>f his qheen Padm4vati at Magadha, and id'ter 
enjoying the pleasures of his court for a short inter- 
val, returned in triumph to Lav4haka. 

After his return to his capital, Vatsa continued to 
spend his time in the society of his queens and friends 
with uninterrupted felicity. His only anxiety was now 
to possess offspring to perpetuate his race; and his 
wish \fas soon gratified, Che queen Y&savadatta being 
■ delivered of a son, Vrho was an incarnation of the god 
of love, and who, as was announced by N^rada, was 
destined to exercise sovereignty over the spirits of 
heaven. He was named Nar§.vahanadatta. At the same 
period, the king’s* Ithre^ ministers and the chamberlain 
had sons; anfl tiiese four, with two other youths, the 
oflFspring of a Brahman female, a fayourite of the 

; 

tbe is convertible in the spoken dialects to Liir, identify it with 
thQ Larice of Ptolemy, [Lassen, ^'Ind. Alt., I, 108. Ill, 170.] 

* Sind , or the country along the Indus , occupied by tribes, 
that came originally perhaps firom central Asia, and porrec^ly, 
therefore, ternied Turushkas, or Turks. They were the Indo- 
Scythi of the anpifnts. 

• ® The ivestem poAion of Asam. « 
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queen, were attached to tiie young prince, to be edjq- 
cated along ^ith hina, that they might he his compan- 
ions in youth, and counsellors in maturity \ i 


&tory of Naraydhanadaita, the Son of Vatsa. 

• • 

Vatsa now devoted his whole attention to the care 
and education of his only son, in such a manner as 
to occasion inattention to his public dfltie8.^HiS minis- 
ter Yogandhar^yaha expostulated with him on this ac- 
count, and told* him, that there was no need of anxiety 
for one, whom ^iva had announced should become the 
supreme monarch of the Vidyddharas®, and who was 
■ attended unremittingly by an invisible guard. As he 
said this, a celestial being, wearing a gorgeous .dia- 
dem, and armed with a scymitar, stood before them. 
To Vatsa’s demands who he wa^, and what was his 
pui-pose, he replied, that he was the king of the Vi- 
dyadharas, obliged by the superior power of h& ene- 
mies to withdraw from l\is dominions: that he knew 
the son ^ of Vatsa was destined to, be his paramount 

_ ^ 

* We soon after this take leave of Vatsa and his train, and 

his son and,the*young men his companionif form the leading per- 
sonages in tile narrative. • • 

* The Vidyadharas, in Hindu mythology,* are the spirits of 
air. They have a monarch of their own, are of both sexes, travel 
wherever they list, possess superhuman power, and are of kindly 
dispositapn. They are the servants chiefly of Kuyera and Indra, 
but form part of the state of all tlie gods, being* a sociable race, 
and excelling in music^ the dance, and other^li^ter a^mplish- 
ments. They resemble the good genii of the Arabian Nights. • ^ 

. • 16 * 
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lord, and he was desirous of being the first to do him 
homage. Vatsa felt highly gratified by his confirma- 
* tion of his son’s future elevation , and received Sahti- 
vega, (so the king of the Vidyddtiaras was named,) 
with every mark of respect. In their conversation he 
enquired how the station ofVidyddhara was to be.ob- 
taiqpd ; to which Saktivega replied , it was the recom- 
pense*of propitiating the deity Sankara; and in evidence 
of this'asfiksrtion narrated his story to Vatsa, and the 
queen Vdsavadattd. , 


Story of Saktivega. 

In the city of Varddhamana, the ornament of the. 
earth, reigned Paropakdrf, a pious and benevolent 
prince^ He had an only” daughter, named Eanaka- 
rekhd, a princess of surpassing charms, created by 
Brahpd to humble thp conceit of Lakshmf in her 
beauty. As she grew in years , the king became de- 
sirous to see her married , •but was much at a loss to 
fiml a suitor worthy of her hand. Nor was. this the 
only cause of perplexity; *the princess could not en- 
dure the idea of Jiecoming a wife, and professed she 
would rather die than be sesparated from her parents. 
As they, however, continued to urge the propriety 
and* necessity of her marrfage, she at last consented 
•to take for her husband atiy one of Brahmanical or 
Kshatriya ol^gin, who should have beheld “The Gol- 
den (3ity;” and with •this the king her father was of 
•necessity contented. 
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The object of Paropakarf was now to find some man 
of exalted i*ank who had seen this city; but all Jbhe 
princes and nobles of his court declared, they not 
only had never s^n, but had never heard of such a 
plac^ • The king’s only resource, therefore, was ^ ap- 
peal to the people^ and public proclamation was re- 
peatedly made, that any man of the priestly or military 
tribe who had beheld “The Golden City” shou^ have 
the princess for his bride, and be installed in the joint 
administration of regal authority. The proclamations 
were unavailing*: no one knew* any thing about the 
“Golden City”.* 

At last a young Brahman, named Saktideva, who 
fur his idle habits had been expelled his father’s house, 
and who had lost all his money in gambling, consider- 
ing his situation desperate,* and indifferent to the con- 
sequences, falsely pretended ha^ng sojourned in the 
“Golden City”. As the king was unable to judge of 
his veracity, he referred the pretender to his daughter. 
The princess having heard his story, was at no loss 
to detect the fraud, and ordered Saktideva 4;o be turn- 
ed out of her presence \^thdut any^ ceremony. iShe 
then reproved her father for being so credulous, and 
told him k was his duty, both as i father and a king, 
to be ^upon his guard against impostors. They were 
sufficiency numerous, slip said, and many were their 
contrivances; and she related to*the king the follow- 
ing stpry in confirmation of her remarks. 
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Story of ^iva and Mddhava. 

In the city of Ratnapura, two rognes, one Darned 
l^iva, and the other Denied Mddhawa, had resided for 
some time, and had fldeced every inhabitlmt ef the 
place. They thought it high time, therefore, to change 
the scene of their operations, and selected Ujjayinf as 
the bisect of their next visitation ; partieularly as they 
heard diat the king’s Brahman, Sankara Sw&mi, was 
a weak, credulous old man, and immensely rich, with 
an only daughter ex6eedingly beautiful. Having con- 
certed their scheme, they set out to UjJayinl. 

M&dhava having collected a I'espectable train, as- 
sumed the character of a Rajput nobleman, and halted 
with his attendants at a village without the city. Siva 
entered Ujjayini alone, asd having found a deserted 
temple on the banks of the Siprd, he took up his abode 
in it in the character of a religious ascetic. In this 
capacity he soon attracted notice by the seeming se- 
verity of his penance. Having well smeared himself 
with mud*, he plunged eveiy day at dawn head fore- 
most into the st|;eam , and remained for a long period 
under water. Rising with the* sun , he faced the lumi- 
nary, as if lost in' prayer and meditation. 'Repairing 
to the temple, he •worshipped the deity with ^pwers, 
and seated in the positions* practised by the tribe of 
Yogis , appeared wholly oc(yipied with abstract devo- 
t\on, whilst. in feet he ^as only devising fraudulent 
projects^ In the afternoon, clad in the skin of the black 
deer, ahd takmg his staff and hollqw cocoanut, he 
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traversed the city to gather food in alms. Of the li^ 
so collected h^ made an ostentatious distribution, di- 
viding it into three parts, giviftg one to the crows, one , 
to any person who chose to tak^ it, and reselling the 
third ^6r Himself. At night h*e remained idUne in the 
ten\ple; for h^ made light of those places, which people 
in general avoid. The inhabitants of the city, behold- 
ing these daily observances, and the life of austerity 
that Siva led, very soon formed- a high opinion of his- 
sanctity, and numbers flocked about the lioly man, 
eager to prostrate themselves at his feet. 

When M^dhava had ascertained by his emissaries 
the success, that had attended his comrade’s impos- 
ture, he judged it time to play his part. He therefore 
entered the city, and engaged a spacious mansion at 
some distance from the palace. Performing his ablu- 
tions in the Sipri, he took the opportunity of renewing 
his intercourse with his associate by professing to re- 
cognize him as a religious man of singular saifctity, 
whom he had before encountered on his travels, and 
shewing^ him accordingly extreme v^eneratioh. Siva at 
night repaid his visit; and they ate ^d drank, and 
made meriy ^together, and concerted their future 
measures. \ 

0 « 

On ihef following morning, Mdc&aya sent a mes- 
senger with a present to Sankara Swami, the king’s 
priest, to announce himself as a Bdjput of rank, wlm 
had just arrived froth the Dakhiii, and ^srould gladly 
take service along with his folloyrers with the monardi 

Ujjayinl. He hinted also, that he (lill npt weM eir^ 
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tiler the means or inclination to be liberal; in proof 
of«which he sent two pieces of fine cldth for his ac- 
, c^tance. The old man*fell into the snare, and, blind- 
ed by cupidity, promised the stoanger his influence 
with the king. This proinise, his zeal bein^tinyalated 
by fresh presents, he speedily performed; and at, his 
recommendation MMhava and his followers were en- 
rolled amongst the prince’s retainer^. The priest 
carried his atttehtion' still further, and in the hope of 
ultimate advantage, gave the pretended K&jputs ac- 
commodation within' the precincts of* his own stately 
residence. 

When M&dhava took up his abode in the dwelling 
of Sankara Swdmf, he requested -permission to deposit 
his jewels in the old man’s private treasuiy — a per- 
mission readily granted. (The jewels, which were nu- 
merous, and seemed costly, were all artificial ; but they 
were fabricated with great skill, and impressed the old 
priest with the conviction of their being genuine, and 
of immense value. M^hava then , by a course of ex- 
treme abstinence, reduced himself to a most meagre 
condition; and .pretending* to be dangerously ill, re- 
quested i^ankara Swdmi to bring him some pious Brah- 
man, to whom he might present his property, as he 
Was certain he could not long survive. The qld man 
consented; but whilst he hesitated about a choice, one 
of the attendants, previously prepai*ed, suggested, that 
they should ^end fonthe holy mtm, who occupied the 
temple cOn the banks ,of the Siprd, and who was held 
in hi^ repute Vhmughout the city. .This was M&dha- 
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va’s confederate, Siva, who was now to be brought 
into action. Sankara Sw4mf readily assented; and hav- 
ing his own views in the arrangement , undertook ty 
summon the ascetic himself, fie accordingly repaired 
to Slya, And with profound rbverence opened tha busi- 
ness to hin^. A lidjput of rank, he said, was on the 
point of death, and was anxious to present him with 
all his wealth , which in jewels was most valuable , if 
he would condescend to accept it.* To this«§iva re- 
plied, that he pardoned him for making *such a pro- 
posal ; but it was very absurd, *to oflFer ti’ansitory and*- 
perishable treasures to one, whose whole delights were 
penance' and mortification , an.d whose sole object was 
divine knowledge: be therefore declined accompanying 
him to the sick man. This affected indifference only 
served to whet Sankara’s «eal, and he expatiated elo- 
quently on the enjoyments of soeial life, as contrasted 
with ascetic, privation ; the superiority of the house- 
holder in the discharge of fiis obligations to the gods 
and to mankind, and the happiness conferred upon 
the human condition by the possession ^f wife and 
children. By arguments* of this nature i^iva suffered 
himself to be softened’; and at last he acknowledged, ^ 
that he ^ight be induced possibly to resume his con- 
nexiqp with society, if*b*e could «aeet with a wife in 
any family sufficiently pure to be affianced with bis 
own. Sankara Swam! ay^iled himself instantly of this 
opening, and proposed his ojvn daughte^j if Siva wojdd 
relinquish to him the wealth he should receive from 
theR^put, engaging at the same time fo provide hand- 
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tRttaely for his maintenance. With mndli affected re* 
luetaace, l^iva at last consented to wed the daogbt^ 

the priei^; and as to the property, he left that em** 
tirely to his father-in-law's disposal. Sankaira Sw&mi, 
internally setting down ‘the ascetic for a fool,* and 
congratulating himself on his own* cunning, lost no 
time in executing the conditions. He took Siva widi 
him tofhis house, and married him to his daughter, 
and on the third day conducted him to M&dhava. M4- 
dhava received them with every mark of reverence, 
and requesting the prayers of the pretended saint, 
presented him with the casket of false jewels. I^iva 
having received them, handed them over to his father- 
in-law, professing to be utterly ignorant of their quali- 
ty or value. He then bestowed his benediction on 
the inval^, and withdrew with the delighted Sankara 
Sw&mf, now in posseusion of the prize he had been so 
mixious to secure. 

Aftef* a short interval Madhava pretended to re- 
cover his heidth, being restored, he asserted, by the 
benediction" of the Brahman. Siva also by degress 
shewed himself (Jissatisfied with his situation; and at 
last expressed his determination to dwell apart from 
his father-in-law, claiming at least half t]^e jewels, 
which had been pt*esented ‘to him. Sankar^, to ap- 
pear his clamours, and unv^ing to part with any of 
the jewels, tranifferred to jiiui all his own personal 
jnrpperty; and, with this Siva maintained a house mid 
estabhahment of his own. In order to raise money, the 
prii^t wthi now' induced to dispose of , one of tibe si;^- 
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posed inestimable mtiamtots. Wheti the jewellers ex- 
amined it, they admired the skill with whi^ it was 
fabricated, but pronounced itfmade of crystal and co-^ 
loui'ed glass, set imbrass, atid of no value. Bewildered 
with apprehension, Sankara produced thecasket^ and 
all.its contents proVed to be counterfeits like the first. 
He was struck, as if with a thunderbolt, and was some 
time before He knew where he was, or what had be- 
come of him. His dream of wealth waS at an wid, and 
he found too late that he had been grossly imposed 
upon. 

The priest’s 'first thought was to get back his own 
money from Siva, to whom he .repaired, and proposed 
. to give hun up the jewels, saying not a syllable of his 
discovery. To this offer, however, Siva replied, that 
he should have no objecticAi , but that in tru^ all the 
money was expended. Sankara •then applied to the 
kmg for redress, and at his suit the confederates were 
brought up for enquiry. When Called upon for his de- 
fence, Siva averred, that he had not sought the bar- 
gain, and that he had all along [professed his entu'e 
ignorance of the nature, •and cost of the ornaments. 
If they were false, therefore, Sankara could not blame 
him on tl^at aecount, as he had taken them entirely 
on hif^ o^n proposal an^* valuation. In like manner, 
Madhava protested his innocence of any intention to 
defraud. Such as the ornaments Were, he said, he had 
inherited them from *his father, and he wholly up- 
acquainted with their real woi^th. In giving, them as 
a free-will offering to a holy man,* he could Save had 
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no object in passing off artificial gems as genuine, as 
hejbad nothing to gain by the imposition; and that he 
,was fi*ee from all dishonest purposes, was manifest by 
his recovering, in consequence o^his donation, from 
a malady which threatened to put a periodHo his ex- 
istence. The defence set up by the- two rogues was so 
plausible, that they were immediately acquitted of all 
fraudulent intention, and Sankara Swam! was judged 
to have deserved the- consequences of his own ava- 
rice. He was therefore dismissed with the ridicule of 

the court, and lost his credit, as well -as his daughter 

/ 

and his money. Siva and Mddhava, oh the contrary, 
were held as innocent and fortunate men, and their 
knavery was rewarded with the countenance of the 
king, and the enjoyment of the prosperity they so ill 

deserved ^ ® 

0' 


* Part of the fraud, or the substitution of fahie for real orna- 
ments, is similar to the Incident in ^‘Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife”, which procures Perez the title of the Copper Captain; as 
Estifania 8a3;8: 

* ^‘Sir, there’s your treasure, sell it to a tinker, 

To mend 'olcf kettles. 

Your clothes are parallel to these, all counterfeit; 

Put these and them on, you’re a man of copper.” 
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Ib., Jone 1836, p. 303-14. 

, Story of Saktivega, continiied. 

JIaving finished 'her story the Princess recommend- 
ed to her father to benefit by the lesson , and to be 
cautious to whom he gave credit, and she repeated 
her wish, that he would not be anxidus witlr respect 
to her marriage., as she was contented to remain un- 
espoused. To this the king replied , that it was not 
good for a young woman to grow up unmarried. The 
world was censorious, and veiy ready to attach blame 
; undeserved, and th6 more amiable the character, the 
more was it the mark of malice. In proof of which he 
cited the adventure of Hartiswdmf. 

Story of Havaswami. ^ 

On the banks of the Ganges in the city of Kusuma- 
pura resided a holy man named H^rasw&nfi, the sim- 
plicity of whose manners, and whose^ uninterrupted 
course of devotion, had won the regard and esteem 
of all thek citizens : there was one man however on 
whon* tEey produced an dpposite ftfifept, and who un- 
able to bear the sight of so much piety resolved to 
attempt the ruin of the Ascetic. • 

WHh this intent *he contrived to disseminate a-ije- 
port, that Harasw&mf was vpry far from being the 
character he appeared, that his sanctity was assumed, 
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and that in secret he was the worshipper of some of 
the terrific divinities, to whom he madd a practice of 
^sacrificing children. "The rumour soon gained ground, 
and it was asserted and generally hfilieved, that a great 
number of children had recently been lost 1X> thW pa- 
rents, whose disappearance was thus accpunted fo^. 

The people of the city now flocking together would 
hard proceeded to the hermitage of Harhswdmi to put 
him to • death; •'but the chief Brahmans, standing in 
some awe of his dliaracter, prevailed upon them to be 
satisfied with his exile. Messengers were sent to him, 
therefore, to desire him to leave the* neighbourhood 
without delay. Highly surprised by this connnand, 
Haraswaral begged to know how ‘he had incurred such 
a sentence, and on being informed determined with 
the courage of conscious innocence to face his accu- 
sers. He therefore repaired to the city, and, address- 
ing the people collected on the walls, begged them to 
listen *but for a moment', before they condemned him 
for ever. Has any one amongst you, continued he, 
lost his child? The question startled them. Each look- 
ed at his fellow, and saw Inmself reproached for pre- 
cipitation. Many had their cliildren by^their sides — 
others went off to 'their different homes to Ascertain if 
their children were safe, air^ in a short tim^t a|[ were 
obliged to confess that the accusation was wholly un- 
founded, and that they had qnjustly banished the pious 
u)an! So easy is it, saidjbhe Prince, to affix a stigma 
on the* most spoUess characters. You must not expect 
my child, adde(l*Pas‘opak&ri, to escapi^ and shpuld this 
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happen, should cdumny blight your youth, you will be 
the means of plunging a shaft in your Cher's heait, 
When Kanakarekha observed her faJiher thus ear;^ 
nest, she forbore t^ press the subject, contenting h^- 
self i^th tepeating her readiness to marry any one of 
the priestly .or martial tribe, who should behold the 
Golden city, and with -this the king was compelled to 
be satisfied. ' « ' 


i 

Story of Saktivega, continued. 

In the mean time Saktideva, ashamed of the ex- 
posui'e he had suffered, and deeply enamoured of tbc 
princess, determined to discover this unknown city, or 
perish in the undertaking. If he succeeded, he should 
win the only object for which he now felt hfe desi- 
rable, and if he failed, existence was well sacrificed in 
such a cause, — Resolved therefore to return success- 
ful or return no more, Saklideva quitted Vatddha- 
mdna, and directed his course to the South*. 

After winding his way for some time through the 
intricacies of the Vindhya forest, he game to a heninit- 
age by the side of a pellucid pool, the residence of a 
pious ascetic and his disciples: having been received 
with l^iiftlness and hospitably entertained by Ihe ve- 
nerable Sage who had counted a hundred years, Sakti- 


’ T&e incidents that follow, dre precisely iu'the style of the 
tnanrelloBS in the Arabian Nights, aod many of* them .will be re- 
cognised as oecurripg in that coUeetion. <• ' ' . 
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deva infonned him of the object of his journey, and 
enquired of him, if he knew where lie Grolden city 
cWas to be found. Tie S6ge replied, he had never heard 
of the name, but recommended Saktideva to seek the 
hermitage of his elder hrother*, who might poosibly 
give him some information, and dhected him to the 
place, three hundred Yojana^ remote in the country 
of Khmpilya: with this direction Saktideva cheerfully 
resumed his rofllie. 

Upon his arrival at the habitation of the elder as- 
cetic, he speedily announced the purport of his visit, 
with no better success, however, than before. The Sage 
had never heard of the Golden city. He recommended 
Saktideva to visit an Island in the ocean named Ut- 
sthala, the Nish&da Prince of which would probably 
know something of the city, if any such place existed, 
and he directed his visitor how to shape his course for 
that Island. In conformity to the instructions of the 
Sage ,* Saktideva , after a wearisome journey, arrived 
at Vitankapura, a flourishing city on the sea shore. 
Here he ibund a yessel bound for Utsthala, and took 
his passage on board. < 

After they had been at sea a few days they encoun- 
tered a furious storm. The lightning shoti: along, the 
heavens like thp forky tongue of fate, and the thunder 

growled as if a demon roared: the wrathful breeze 

— •<»■■■ ■ — — — — — — - . . ■ 

* Thus in the story of Mazin of Khpyasan, Mazin in his search 
Stter the Islands Wak. al Wak, is directed by the seven good 
Genii to'^ne df their Uncles ’Abd al Kuddary, a venerable old 
man, who refers him *to ’Abd as Sullib his Qlder brother. 
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bowing the li^t^ and uprooting the resisting objects, 
lashed the ocean, and mighty waves as vast as movn- 
tains angrily heaved upon thcrdeep. The vessel, how« 
tossed to the clouds, and now precipitated into<the 
abysBY' wdS unable to resist the fury of the elements 
and was rent asunder: some of the crew clin^ng to 
the broken spars were taken up by other vessels, which 
weie scattered by the gale, but Saktideva wbo^had 
clung to a plank was cast ashore up&n a distant Is-, 
land. It happened, that this was the Island he was 
bound to, and one of the first persons he encountered 
on the head, w^ Satyavrata the king. Satyavrata hav- 
ing heard his story expressed great interest in Sakti- 
.deva’s adventure , and , although unable to direct him 
to theGolden city, undertook to assist him in his search. 

After a short time, Satyavrata proposed Sakti- 
deva to go to an island at some short distance , whei*e 
at a particular season of the year, now at hand, 'a 
solemn festival in honour ot an image of Han was 
observed: on this occasion people from all quarters 
resorted to the place, and some of them might proba- 
bly afford information of the Golden.city. Saktideva 
readily consented, and they embarked on board a 
sloop, and^set off for the island named Ratnakdia: on 
their way*1Saktideva observed an object in the middle 
of the sea, the nature of which he was at a loss to cosm- 
prehend. It looked like a Bef tree,* but in size equalled 
a mountain: he calldd Satyavrata to look at it, who 
immediately exclaimed, they we.re lost:^ the olijedt they 
beheld was a vast tree of miraculbus growth, rising 

. • 17 
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from tiie centre of a whirlpool: every thing caught 
wilihin the gulph inevitably perished, and they had 
^.been carried by the cuirent so neai* it that there was 
now no chance of escape. As he^ spoke this the ship 
was whirled within the hireling tide, and in*an mstant 
was submerged. Saktideya, however, everting all his 
activity sprang from the deck as they were sinking, 
and ^ eking to one of the pendulous branches of the 
tree, from which he- ascended, and perched himself 

securely on a more substantial bough’. The rest of 

■ ■ ■ . * — — 

* These incidents offer coincidences of exceeding interest, for 
they are neither more nor less than Homeric: in the same man- 
ner as the Ber or Indian Fig rises from the whirlpool, so an 
immense Wild Fig tree hangs over Charybdis, and Ulysses like 
Saktideva makes his escape by jamping upon the tree. The course 
of this fable eastward or westward connot now be conjectured, 
but the specification of 4he Tree seems to make it of Indian ori- 
(^in. The character of the Bef and its spreading and pendulous 
brandies render it appropriste enough in our sfory, whilst there 
is no obvious reason why Homer should have availed hhnseJf of 
the Fig, any more than of any other tree : the following are the 
passages referred to; 

^Thv oxoneXov ’Odiwtr, 

ni/joiov &kXrlkiov* vtai xev Siotorsvaetag, 

T{j> 6* iv iQit'eng eati ftiyag, rpiXXotoi rrOtiXwg. 

Tiji 6* vno 6la XaQvf^^tg uva^QOif^du fielav vdtoQ. 

Close by a rocK of less enormous height ♦. 

Breaks the wil3 wave andjorms a dangerous streight; 

Full on ifs crown- a fig's green branches rise, 

And shoot a leafy forest to the l^kies, 

Beneath Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
Ifidst rowing whirlppols, and absorbs the main. 

* * « Pope, Odyssey XII, 125-130 (101-4). 
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the day was spent .in this position, and Saktideva de- 
spairing of any chance of being extricated from^ it, 
was about to precipitate himself into the gulph below, 
when a sudden npise interrupted his design. This 

^ ^ - ^ ; 

Tlavvv/ing q^eQofiijv Sfia rjeUcp avuivTi 

tTtl ay,6neXov, dsivriv XaQvfidtv. 

fnv ava(jQO{fidr^a€ x^alaao9]g a?.f.ivQdv vdcop* 

^uzap aym ntni fiaxQOv tQtvaov viffoa aeQ^Xaig,* ^ 

7Vp TtQogfpvg vvxttQjg^ oide Ttfj elx9v 

Oin;a atf]()i§ai nnaiv i'fmadov, ovt imfi^vatf 
^Pi^ai yaQ f.xag fjaav, am^fogoL i'aav 
Maxgoi x£, ijaydXot za, xazaaniaov Si XctQvfiStv, 

All night 1 drore and at the dawn of day 
Fast by the rocks beheld the desperate way: 

Just when the Sea. within her gulfs subsides, 

And in the roaring whirlpools rush the tides, 

Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree seized, add clung around; 

So to the beam the bat tenacious elings, 

And pendant round it clasps his leathern wings: 

High in tHe air the tree its bsughs displayed, ^ 

And on tlie dungeon cast a dreadful shade. 

Pope, Odyssey XII, 517-526 (429-36). 
The translation is however exceedingly loose hftre, and the 
description of the tree in the priginal is in fact exceedingly* ap- 
plicable to the Banyan tree! Ulysses says he &>uld neither find 
a place to fix Ms foot nor could he climb upwards, for the roots 
were far off, and the branches, were lofty and long, and large, 
and huag*ever the gulph: but •to what then did he cling? if he 
had got hold of a branch at al^ it might iff supposed possible for 
him to have ascended it. If however it y^as a pendulous or radi- 
cating branch, the passage is cfear enough. Cowper says: * 

• “I seized the branches faeft; of the wild 
But the original is merely, , • 

‘‘Sprung upon the tall fig tree.” • * * 


17 * 
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■was occasioned by the approach of a flight of birds 
of ^enormous size, the progeny of Garuda, the wind of 
whose wings fanned the«ocean into foam. They perched 
for the night upon the^ tree, and their presence inspir- 
ed ^aktideva with the hope of deliverance* A'ft mor- 
ning was about to dawn he gently approached the 
stoutest of the flock, and threw himself upon the back 
of the^bird. The bird startled from his-repose imme- 
diately^took to»his wings, and earned his load rapidly 
through the air*: at last he made for an island, and 
nearing the ground allowed Saktideva to cast himself 
on the grass. Thus the hand of destiny rescued him 
from death and, being exerted still more wonderfully 
in his behalf, Fate brought him to the very place he 
was in search of, the site of the Goldencity. 

The bird alighting in a<garden , Saktideva took the 
opportunity of sliding from off his back, and safely 
lodged upon the rich and downy turf. He then rose 
to survey the place, and' observing two damsels gath- 
ering flowers, he approached and emjuired where he 
was. To his great joy they replied, the place was 
nailied the Golden city, and that it was the I’esidence 
of Chandraprabha their mistress, who as well as them- 
selves were of the'race of Vidyadharas, and that none 
but females resided on the island. Saktideva then de- 
sired them to lead^im to their queen, with which they 
readily complied. They conducted him to a stately 
palace, the columns of which were radiant with prec- 

* [AraWaii Nigiils, Night 77.] 
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iou8 gems, and the walks were of beaten gold, — a nu- 
merous train of beautiful damsels thronged wondering 
about the new comer, and having learnt his errand,* 
flew to apprise Cha»idraprabh^ \>f the arrival of a mor- 
tal B9ahman at their residence. She desired hfm to 
be •admitted ,• and rising from her gorgeous throne, 
upon his entrance, welcomed him with every mark of 
attention and respect to her court. ^ * 

Having heard the circumstances , which occasioned 
his visit, she proceeded to communicate her own story 
to him. We are^’four sisters, she observed; the daugh- ‘ 
ters of the king of the Vidyadharas : my three sisters 
went one clay to bathe in the.Mand^kinf and observ- 
,ing a holy Muni immersed in meditation near the bank, 
they, giddy with youth, and mirth, disturbed his de- 
votion by s})rinkling water upon his holy peraon. Im- 
modest girls , exclaimed the sage , be born of mortal 
wombs. Afterwards, in consic^pration of my father, he 
announced the termination of the curse to each , and 
gave them the power of .recalling the events of their 
prior birth : they quitted their celestial forms and w^re 
born the daughters of men*. My father, •overwhelmed 
with sorrow dor their fate , abandoned his condition, 
and retired to the forests,. leaving to me the uncon- 
trolled*sovereignty over this resideyce- and the female 
train. I have expected you, she continued, some time, 
and on your account haVe refused the proffered suit 
of many a Vidyddhara , for the goddess* Ambika ap- 
peared to me in my sleep , and annouppbd espou- 
sal with a mortal bridegroom. She now fulfills her 
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f»ropbecy, and brings you bitber, where no human 
means' could possibly have procured your access. If 
'you will accept my band, it only remains that 1 give 
my father notice of the event, ai.d ask his approba- 
tion.'' On the approaching fourteenth of the month, 
he holds the anniversary of a meeting of the VidyA- 
dhara chiefs on mount Rishabha to offer worship to 
the ^6d of gods: it will be but an absence of two days, 
and on' my return, with his assent, of which there is 
no doubt, you may receive me as your bride. The 
charms of Ohandraprabha were more iban sufficient to 
secure her from Saktideva’s rejection, and he awaited 
in joyful impatience the season that should so richly 
recompense his toils. 

When the day of her departure arrived, Ohandra- 
prabha /lesired Saktideva ‘'to consider himself master 
of the palace, but 'she recommended to him not to 
ascend the central terrace, as nothing but evil would 
be the consequence, and with this caution she quitted 
him: the prohibition only served to whet his curiosity, 
an^ he ve'iy shortly found himself in the vicinity of 
the forbiddea ground: he ascended the terrace, and 
beheld three doors richly decorated, leading to separ- 
ate chambers. One of thepe^he opened, and entered. 
In the chamber was a bed of gold, and gems, and on 
it something like a body cdvered by a sheet of line 
cotton: having lifted this up, he was struck with hor- 
ror to behold his first lo\e, the princess KanakarekhA, 
a corp8^,‘ as he thought, before him; he could scarcely 
bblieve that it was not a dream, and although he could 
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not but be conscious of his possessing his waking fa- 
culties, yet fis he was satisfied of the impossibility of 
the princess having been cqn'feyed to the place where 
he was, he concluded it was $ome magic device, in- 
tende|4 fdt* his perplexity and destruction: he there- 
fore hastily quitted the chamber' to explore the others, 
in each of which he found a similar spectacle, and the 
apparently lifeless body of a lovely damsel ex- 
tended on a splendid couch. Quittibg the last apart- 
ment, he looked more deliberately round him, and 
beheld on a lower level a spacio'us reservoir of water: * 
descending to this he observed grazing on the borders 
a handsome horse ready saddled: the animal allowed 
him to approach, and appeai’ed so perfectly gentle that 
Saktideva proceeded to. mount. On this, however, the 
horse started away, and at the same time throwing 
out his hinder leg, kicked Saktideva with such vio- 
lence , that he fell backward into the reservoir: the 
violence of his fall plunged* him considerably* below 
the surface ; and upon his rising again above the wa- 
ter, what was his surprise to find himself ki the midst 
of a well known pond in his native city Varddham&ia’I 
It was wi^h much difficulty that Saktideva on mak- 
ing his v^y out of the water could believe the evi- 
dence, of* his senses, and when he could no longer 

doubt, he repaired to hisahome, sorrowfully pondering . 

^ 

* There is more hur^our, though less poetry, ia this version 
of the adventure with the horse, than in the story of the second 
Calendar, in the Arabian Nights, tbe.conception ts howevbr clearly 
ih e same in both, .as is that of the forbidden chamberl. 
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on the marvellous event that had befallen him. His 
father who had long considered him as lost, welcomed 
his return with rapture^, and called his kinsmen to a 
festival, to celebrate Ijis son’s reqpvery.. On the day 
following, the first thing that saluted l^aktideva’s, ears, 
was the old proclamation, that w'hoever.had seen the 
Golden city, should be rewarded w’ith the Princess. 
GonsuUng himself with the idea, that if he had lost 
Ohandraprabha' he had made sure of the Princess, he 
hastened to the palace, and announced that he was 
come to claim her hand. The king referred him to her 
as before. She recognised him, and said ne was again 
come with some tale of his own invention, and should 
be punished as an impostor. Whether 1 am an im- 
postor or not, replied Saktideva, I hope. Princess, you 
will satisfy my curiosity. J have just seen you in the 
Golden city, lifeless cn a couch. 1 find you living here. 
How can this be? He speaks the truth, exclaimed the 
Princeijs — ^he has visited the Golden city, and fate re- 
serves him for still greater wonders. For me, I re- 
sume my own body and my own abode: a curse de- 
nounced upon mp by a holy. Sage made me, Gracious 
king, thy daughter, but in me behold a female of ce- 
lestial origin, and ‘not of mortal mould. The know- 
ledge of my fonner state accompanied m^ present 
. being, and hence my reluctance to wed with one of 
human kind. Hence also the condition to which my 
hand was attached; for the discovery of the Golden 
city by* i^.mai^ was the period assigned by the Sage 
to .my humiliation. ‘It is now terminated and I return 
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to my former rank.” So saying she vanished. The 
sorrow of the king was excessive for her loss, nor \ras 
i^aktideva less affected by thi^, his second disappoint- 
ment — collecting hjs fortitude, ^however, he determin- 
ed tof'follbw the Princess, and endeavour to find his 
way to the Golden 'city once more. 

With much fatigue , but little danger, Saktideva ef- 
fected his return to the Island of Utsthala, the Prifkeely 
chief of which had lost his life in endedvourin^to pro- 
mote his success: as the whole of the crew perished, 
the Islanders had never learned His fate, and upon Sak- ‘ 
tideva’s re-appearance amongst them, without his com- 
panion, the sons of the chief. accused him of having 
murdered their father. Had the latter been engulphed 
as Saktideva asserted, how happened it, they urged, 
that he who was in the samss vessel could have escap- 
ed':* They therefore commanded* him to be secured, 
and confined in a temple of Chandi, to whom they 
determined to sacrifice him a victim on the following 
morning. 

Being left thus secured, he addressed himself to the 
Goddess, and entreated her protectioi^ and his prayers 
were not in v,ain. The Goddess appeared in his dreams, 
and told him not to fear, and cheered by her assu- 
rances, lie* rose in the moVning witii all his apprehen- 
sions removed. At day-break the sister of his perse- 
cutors came to the temple to offbr her devotion, and 
was iiistantly struck by the personal graces of the 
prisoner. She enquired his stpry, and hein^ satisfied 
of his innocence promised, if he ‘would become her 
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husband, she would intercede with her brothers in his 
behalf. Saktideva was nothing loth, atid Vindumatf 
accordingly prevailed oti the brethren, influenced also 
by the power of Chafldf, to give ti?u6t to their prison- 
er’s protestations of his innocence, and assedt no^t only 
to his release, but to his marriage with their sister. 

Some time after their nuptials Vindumati, having 
excittid his curiosity with respect to her origin, con- 
sented Diilj^ to gi^atifyit upon his taking a vow to do 
what she should desire him: to this with some hesita- 
tion he agreed , and she then told him that she was a 
native of the skies, a Vidyadharf, condemned to as- 
sume a mortal form for touching her face with the 
dry tendon of a cow. While thus engaged in conver- 
sation, her brothers entered in violent apprehension, 
and called upon Saktideva* to arm , and go forth , for 
a wild boar was layitig waste the lands, and had de- 
stroyed a number of persons. Saktideva- immediately 
mount'ed bis horse, and went in pursuit of the animal 
whom he attacked, and wounded; the Boar fled, and 
plunged irrto a cave into which Saktideva followed 
him. He had gone but a few yards, when the whole 
scene was changed , and he found himself in a garden 
adjoining to a palace in the presence of a-damsel of 
exceeding lovelipeste : as so6n as he recovered -a little 
from his surprise, he addressed the damsel, and en- 
q^uired who she was. She replied that she was a prin- 
cess, daughter of a King of the sbuth , tenned Chan- 
davikrama, that her name was Vindulekhu, and she 
had been earned hff from her father’s house by a 
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Daltya, the owner of the garden, and who, being ac- 
cuBtomed to ravage the country in the form of a boar, 
had that day received a mortkl wound from the hancj 
of some gallant chvef. The princess having communi- 
catedf her* story to Saktideva put similar questions to 
him, and on his ’ complying with her request, she 
claimed him as her fated husband , and returned with 
him to his dwelling, where they were married^-*' 
Vindumatl became pregnant', and ^hen the eighth 
month had arrived, the first wife of Saktideva remind- 
ed him of his ‘vow: her demand was that he should* 
put Vindulekha to death, and strangle the babe with 
his own hands. Saktideva stood aghast at this hor- 
rible proposal , but ‘his wife insisted on the fulfillment 
of his vow, nay she appealed to the Princess , who to 
the surprise of her husbalid was equally urgent with 
him to accomplish the barbarods act. These impor- 
tunities and* the weight of his obligation at last pre- 
vailed, and he perpetrated the act : in the saine^nstant 
the Princess vanished , and instead of an unborn babe 
Saktideva held a Scymitar of more than eaVthly splen- 
dour in his grasp. He^tuViied to Vindqinati, and she 
explained the mystery. We are all of the Vidyadhara , 
race, fouj* sisters , the daughters of their ancient King, 
condomhed to mortal shapes for*the offences of our 
former being ; our delivCi'auce was only to be effected • 
by the achievements you have performed : one sistpr 
you saw at the Golden city,* another was the Princess 
of Varddhamana, I am the third, and* the foilrth has 
just disappeared. Come; let us to the Golden city: 
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the sword you hold commands a free passage through 
the, air, and you are yourself changed to the condition 
pf a Vidy&dhara. So saying she also vanished. Sakti- 
deva followed them an/1, arriving ^t the Golden city, 
found the four VidyAdharls assembled j^'aiting his 
arrival; they then repaired together to the old king, 
who welcomed Saktideva as his son-in-law, and con- 
signed' to him the sovereignty over the Golden city, 
changing his natn'e from Saktideva to Saktivega. 

Your Majesty is now made acquainted with my story, 
continued the king of the Vidyadharas, for I was the 
Brahman in my former existence, and was elevated 
to the rank I hold by the favour of Sankara. At the 
time I succeeded to this dignity my father-in-law an- 
nounced to me that I must be prepared to resign it, 
upon the birth of thefSon of Vatsa, who in due season 
should obtain the sovereignty over the spirits of air. 
Our mkster is now born , and I was anxious to be the 
first to offer my homage. I have been highly honoured 
by the permission to behold him, and I now take my 
depairture. ^ .. 

So saying Saktivega bowed to the young Prince, to 
Vatsa, and the queens, and vanished from their sight. 
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ON THE 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCIENCES 
* OF THE HINDUS. ^ 


From the Oriental Magazine, Vol. I (Calcutta: Febr. 182^), p. 207-12. 


The successful cultivation <Tf the healing art by Euro- 
pean skill and learning has left us nothing to learn from 
the Hindus. In the present state of their knowledge, 
indeed, we have every thing to teach them; but we 
are not to infer from what we now behold, that they 
were never better instructed : there is reason to sus- 
pect the contrary, and to conclude, from the imper- 
fect opportunities of investigation we possess, that in 
medicine, as in astronomy, and metaphysiss, the Hin- 
dus once kept pace with the most enlightened nations 
of the world; and that they attained as thorough a 
proficieniy in medicine and surgery, as any people 
whose^ acquisitions are I'ecorded, .and as indeed was 
practicable, before anatc^ny was made known to us 
by the discoveries of modern enijuirers. 

It tpight easily be supposed, that th^r patient at- 
tention, and natural shrewdness, woqld rgnder the 
Hindus excellent observers; whilst the extent, apd 
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fertility of their native country would furnish them 
with many valuable drugs and medicaments. — Their 
Niddna or Diagnosis, accordingly, appears to define 
and distinguish symptoms with great accuracy, and 
their. Dravydbhidhana, 'or Materia Medica<, is „ suffi- 
ciently voluminous. — They have -also paid great at- 
tention to regimen and diet, and have a number of 
works., on the food and general treatment, suited to 
the cooiplaint,<tor favourable to the operation of* the 
medicine Administered. This branch they entitle Pa- 
thydpathya. To these subjects are to be added the 
Chikitsd , or medical treatment of dise'ases — on which 
subject they have a variety of compositions, contain- 
ing much absurdity, with much that is of value ; and 
the Rasavidya, or Pharmacy, in which they are most ' 
deficient. All these works,^ howevei-, are of little avail 
to the present generation, as they are veiy rarely 
studied , and still more rarely understood , by any of 
the practising empirics. * 

The divisions of the science thus noticed, as exist- 
ing in books, exclude two important branches, without 
which the whole system must be defective — Anatomy 
and Surgery. We can easily imagine, that these were 
not likely to have 'been much cultivated m Hindustan, 
and that local disadvantages,' and religious prejudices, 
might have formed very serious impediments to their 
acquirement. — Something of the former might be ac- 
cidentally picked up by the occasional inspection pf 
bodies, qjther, brutal or human, which happened to be 
exposed^; but can scarcely expect dissections of the 
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latter, amongst t];ie Hindus, when we find that the 
Greeks themselves did not venture beyond animal sub- 
jects , even in the time of Aristotle. — In the absence 
of anatomy, of course, little was to be looked for in 
surgery; and it has been takefti for granted that, 
ever might have been the character of medical sciencti, 
amongst the Hindus in former days, an almost utter 
ignorance has always prevailed on the subject^most 
essential to its perfect possession andtpraotictj! appli- 
cation. — These ideas, however, are perhaps partially 
erroneous, and. rest on our own* imperfect knowledge 
of the medical literature of the Hindus. 

The Hindu compositions on medical subjects, and 
even their own accounts of them, whether fables or 
’ facts, have hitherto scarcely been adverted to by Sans- 
krit scholars. The subject Jis not of general interest; 
and requires a twofold qualification, not lilfely to be 

often combined, in the individual who embarks in*it: 
# 

— as it is also a matter more* of curiosity than utility, 
there is little inducement to its prosecution. At the 
same time, vulgar errors are alwa;^s mischievous, and 
their correction would in, some sort^repay the labour 
that should effect so salutary a purpose*. There are no 
doubt, amongst the members of thS medical profession 
in lndj», miany competed to the task of giving to the 
world an accurate view pf the Hindu systems; and it 
is not intended here to anticipate any part of their 
laboqrs, in the few* desultqi’y notices ve propose^to 
offer, on the existence and history of Hindu jSurgery. 

The Ayur Veda, as the medical vrt’itings trf highest 
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aatiquHy wid authority are collectively called, is con- 
eid&ed to be a portion of the fourth or Athai'va V eda, 
and is consequently the work of Brahm& — ^by him it 
'was communicated to Daksha, the Praj&pati, and by 
him .the twoA^wins*, or* sons of Sdrya, the 'Sun, were 
instructed in it, and they then became the medical at- 
tendants of the gods — a genealogy, that cannot fail 
recaijjpg to us the two sons of Esculapius, and their 
descend from Apollo.. Now what were the duties of 
theAswin^, according to Hindu authorities? — the gods, 
enjoying eternal youth and health , stood in qo need 
of physicians, and consequently they held no such si- 
necure station. The wars between the gods and de- 
mons, however, and the conflicts amongst the gods 
themselves, in which wounds might be suffered, al- 
though death w’as not inflicted, required chirurgical 
aid — anrl it was this, accorrlingly, which the two As- 
wins rendered. They perfoi’ined many extraordinary 
cures fas might have be^-n expected from their super- 
human character. WhenBrahma’s fifth head was cutoff* 
by Rudra, Jthey replaced it — a feat worthy of their ex- 
alted rank in the^profession to which they belong, and 
little capable o'f imitation by their unworthy successors. 

The meaning of'these legendary absurdities is clear 
enough, and is conformable 'to the tenor of alkljistory. 
Man, in the semi-barbarous ,state, if not more subject 
to external injuries than internal disease, was at least 
more likely tp seek remedies for the former, which 

. 

•« * I 

* [La^ei), ln<f. f, 76:1 Auliang, p. xxx. 11, 512.] 
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were obvious to his senses, than to imagine the means 
of relieving the latter, whose nature he could so tittle 
comprehend. ^ 

Surgical, therefore, preceded»medicinal skill; as Gel- 
suB hfis asserted, when commenting on Homer’s ac- 
count of Podalirius' and Machaon , who were not con- 
sulted, he says, during the plague in the Grecian camp, 
although regularly employed to extract darts aiitfheal 
wounds. The same position is maintened, as ^^e shall 
hereafter see, by the Hindu writers, in plain, as well 
as in legendary ^anguage. 

According to some authorities, the Aswins instruct- 
ed Indra, and Indra was the. preceptor of Dhanwan- 
^tari; but others make Atreya, BharadwAja, and Cha- 
raka prior to the latter. — Charaka's work, which goes 
by his name, is extant.— ^Bhanwautari is al^o styled 
Kasir&ja, prince of Kasf or Benards. His disciple was 
Susruta, the .sou of Viswamitra, and consequently* a 
contemporary of Kama: his work also exists, and is 
our chief guide at present. It is unquestionably of 
some antiquity, but it is not easy to form ahy conjec- 
ture of its real date, except that it caijnot have the 
prodigious age, which Hindu fable assigns it — it is 
sufficient lo know, that it is perhaps the oldest work 
on the^hbject, excepting 'that of Oharaka, which the 
Hindus possess. One commentary on the text, injide 
by Vagbhatta a Gashmirian, is probably As old as the 
twelfth' or thirteentti century, and his ••comment, it 
is believed, was preceded by othei'^. JThe wwR is di- 
vided into six portions — the Sfitra'Sthana, orChhur- 

18 
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gical Definitions; the Niddna Sthana, or section -on 
Symptoms, or Diagnosis; Sarira Sthdna, anatomy; 
OhikitSHr Sthana, the internal application of Medicines ; 
Kalpa Sthana, Antidotes; Uttara Sthana, or a supple- 
menthry section on various local diseases, or'affections 
of the eye, ear, &c. — In all these divisions, however, 
surgeiy, and not general medicine, is the object of the 
SausFtrta. 

The'Ayur Veda, which originally consisted of one 
hundred sections, of a thousand stanzas each, was 
adapted to the limited faculties and life of man, by its 
distribution into eight subdivisions, the enumeration 
of which conveys to us an accurate idea of the objects 
of the Ars medendi amongst the Hindus. The divi- 
sions are thus enumerated — 1 Salya. 2 Salakya. 3 Kaya 
chikitsa, 4 Blnitavidya. .5*Kaumdrabhritya. 6 Agada. 
7 Rdsayana, and 8 Vajikaraha — They are explained as 
follows ; 

1. Salya is the art of extracting extraneous sub- 
stances, whether of grass, wood, earth, metal, bone, 
&c. violently or accidentally introduced into the hu- 
man body, withdhe treatment of the inflamination and 
suppuration thereby induced ; and by anajogy, the cure 
of all phlegraonoid tumours and abscesses. .'The word 
Salya means a dart or arrow, and points deafly to tire 
origin of this branch of Hindu science. In like man- 
ner the VaTpofc', or physician of the Greeks, was de- 
rived, according to Sextus Empiricus, from Vdc;, an 
arrow 'or dart. 

■ 2. Sdlakya is the treatment of external organic at- 
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fections, oi* diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, &c. — it 
is derived from Salaka, v?hich means any thin and 
sharp instrument; and is either applicable in the samo 
manner as Salya ty the actiy© causes of the morbid 
state; or*t is borrowed from the generic name of the 
slender probes and needles used in operations on the 
parts affected. 

3. Kaya Cliikitsa is, as the name implies, the'^ppli- 
cation of the Ars mcdendi (Cliikitsa) to the b9dy*in gen- 
eral (Kaya), and forms what we mean by the Science 
of Medicine — the two preceding divisions constitute 
the Surgery of modern schools. 

4. Bhutavidya is the restoration of the faculties from 
^a disorganised state induced by Demoniacal possession. 

This art has vanished before the diffusion of know- 
ledge, but it formed a very ftnportant branch of medi- 
cal practice, through all the schools, Crreek, Arabic, 
or European f and descended to days very near our 
own , as a reference to Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly may prove to genei^al readers. 

5. Ea^nnara bhritya means the care of infancy, co,m- 

prehending 'not only the _mlinagement Tif children from 
their birth, btft the treatment of irregular lactic secre- 
tion, and liierperal disorders in mothers and nurses — 
this holds with us also the place ^hat its importance 
claims. * ^ 

6. Agada is the administration of antidotes — a sub-* 
ject which, as far as it rests upon scientific principles, 
is blended wnth our medicine and surgery. 

7. Rasayaua is* chemistry, or more correctly alche- 

18 * 
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my, as the chief end of the chemical combinations it 
describes, and which are mostly metallurgic, is the 
discovery of the universal medicine — the elixir that 
was to render health permanent, a^ul life perpetual. 

8. The last branch, Vajlkaraha, pi’ofesses tb promote 
the increase of the human race — ah illusory research, 
which, as well as the preceding, is not without its 
paralTbi in ancient, and modern times. 

We have, therefore; included in these branches, all 
the real and fanciful pursuits of physicians of every 
time and place. Susruta, however, Confines his own 
work to the classes Salya and Salakya, or Surgeiy; al- 
though, by an arrangement not uncommon M’itli our 
own writers, he introduces occasionally the treatment 
of general diseases, and the management of women and 
children, when discussing those tojiics to which they 
bear relation. Pure ‘Surgery, however, is his aim, and 
it’is the particular recommendation of .Dhanwantari 
— Salya being, he declares expressly, “the first and 
best of the medical sciences; less liable, than any other, 
to the fallacies of conjectural and inferential puactice; 
pure in itself;, perpetual in ‘its applicability; the wor- 
thy produce of heaven , and certain souiye of fame.” 

From these premises we^ may be satisfied, that 
Surgery was once 'extensively cultivated, anct highly 
esteemed by the Hindus. Its rational principles and 
scientific practice are, however, now, it may be ad- 
mitted, whdily unknown to tliem — what they form- 
erly were, we njay perhaps take some future opportu- 
nity of ^ecifying. ' 
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iv; 

INtRODU'CTION TO THE MAHABHARATA, 

prefixed to Prof. F. Johnson’s “Selections from the MahJ^arata”. 
London: 184‘2, * ' 

and , 

TRANSLATION OF THREE EXTRACTS, 

originally published in the Quarterly Oiiental Magazine. 


The Mahabhnrata and Kaniayanfl were designated by 
•Sir William Jones the two e^ie poems of the Hindbs. 
The appropriateness of the epithet has been defied by 
some of those ultra-admirers of Virgil and Homer, who 
will allow the dignity of the Epoji to be 'claimed by 
none but the objects of their idolatry: and, in the re- 
stricted senile in which a poem is entitled epic, agree- _ 
ably to the definition of Aristotle, it may indeed be 
matte»*of‘* question, if thb term be strictly applicable 
to the Hindu Poems. Although, however, it might not 
be impossible to vindicate their ‘pretensions to such a 
title, yet it is not worth while to defend'them. It mat- 
ters little what they are called; and. they will not 
lose their value, as interesting naiTatives of important 
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events, as storehouses of historical trailitious and iny- 
thojogical legends, as records of the ancient social and 
political condition of India, and as pictures of national 
manners, if, instead oftepic. they })e denominated he- 
roic poems. ‘ ‘ 

The Mahabharata , then , is a heroic poem in eigh- 
teen “Parvas”, Cantos or Books: which are said to 
contitka 100,000 “slokas” or stanzas. The printed edi- 
tion contains l\V/,389 slokas: but this comprises the 
supplement called Hari-vansa, the stanzas of which 
are 16,374, and which is certainly not a part of the 
original Mahdbhurata. There is reason to believe that 
the primary authentic poem was of a .still more limited 
extent than it would reach even' after the deduction ; 
for it is said, in the first book, that, exclusive of its 
episodes^ the poem consist<.d of 24,000 riokas. Some of 
the episodes are equivocal additions: others spring 
naturally out of the business of the story ; and many 
of thein are, no doubt, of considerable antiquity. 

The author of the poem is said to be Krishna Dwai- 
p4yana, the “Vya^ja” or arranger of the Ved^s, and 
the* actual fathei;of the two princes Pafidu and Dhri- 
tarashtra, whose progeny are the principal characters 
of the fable. He taught the work to his pupil Vaisain- 
p&yana, who recitbd it at d great sacrifice celebrated 
by Janamejaya, the great-grandson of Aijuna, one of 
tjie heroes of the poem. As we have it, it is said to 
have been repeated by Sauti the son of Loraaharshafia 
to the Rifihis, or sages, assembled on occasion of a re- 
ligions solemnity id the Naimisha Forest. 
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The subject of the Mahabharata is a war for regal 
supremacy in India, between the sons of two brothers, 
Paiidu and Dhfitarashtra. The sons of the former were 
hve in number; Yi^dbishthira,«Bhima, and Arjuna, by 
one j)'f Wis wives, Pritha; and Nakula and Sabadeva 
by his other wife', M^dri. Dh^itarashtra had as nu- 
merous a family as King Priam: but they were all 
sons, with the addition of a single daughter. a*Of the 
hundred sons, Duryodhana was tlie* eldest, *and the 
foremost in hate and hostility to his cousins. 

Although the elder of the two princes, Pdhdu, “the 
Pale” (as the name denotes), was rendei’ed by his pal- 
l(»r (which may be suspected of intimating a leprous 
taint) incapable of s’uccossion. He was obliged there- 
fore, to relinquish his claim to his brother; and retired 
to the Himalaya mountains, where his sons were born, 
and where he died. Upon his death, his sons, yet in 
their boyhood, w’ere brought to Hastinapura by “the 
religions associates of Pahdu\s exile , and werfe intro- 
duced to Dhritanishtra as his nephews. Some doubts 
were ^t first exj^ressed of the genuinertess of their 
birth; and, in truth, they were the sions of Pahdu* only 
by courtesy^ being the children of his wives by sundry^ 
divinitiei Thus Yudhishthira was the son of Dharma, 
the gecl of justice, the Mndu Pluto r.Bhfma, of V4yu, 
or god of the wind, the Indian Aeolus: Aijuna was • 
the son of Indra, the god of the firmament, Jupiter 
Tonahs: and Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of 
two personages peculiar to .Hindu mythology, their 
Dioscuri, twinrsons of the Sun, the Aswinf-Kumdras. 
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As, however, P^Ada had acknowledged these princes 
as ^is own, the objection to their birth was overruled 
by his example ; and the boys were taken under the 
guai'dianship of their qncle, and educated along witli 
his sens. ' ' • 

The principal performers in the Mahabhdrata ^re 
distinctively and consistently characterized. The sous 
of Pa«du, with the exception of Bhfma, are represent- 
ed as moderate; generous, and just: and Bhima is not 
ungenerous, although somewhat of a choleric temper- 
ament, and of ovei’weening confidence in his herculean 
strength. The sons of Dhritarashtra are described as 
envious, arrogant, and malignant: and this contrast 
of character enhances , even in boyhood , the feelings 
of animosity which the consciousness of incompatible 
inheritance has inspired. • 

The genealogial descent of the two families, the cir- 
cutustauces of the birth and education ol^the princes, 
their j^ivenile emulation and enmity, and the adven- 
tures of the Pandavas when they attain adolescence, 
are narrated in the .“Adi Parva” or First Book. From 
this' book, the first of the •following .selections, the 
Passage of Arms at Hastinapura, is extracted as il- 
lustrative of the spirit of rivalry which anitnated the 
young princes , aitd of some of the ancie*nt‘,usages 
of the Hindus. Subsequentlycto the transactions there 
described, the practices of tJie sons of Dhritarashfra 
ag^nst the Ivyes of the Paiidavak become still •more 
malevoleiut; apd they privily set fire to the house 
in. which P^ith& and her sons reside. As the Pan- 
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davas had been warned of the intention of their ene- 
mies , they eluded it, and escaped by a subterranean 
passage , leaving it to be reported and believed that 
they had perished^ in the ilaipes of their dwelling. 
They ^stecrtte themselves in the forests , and adopt the 
garjb and mqde of ‘life of Brahmans. It is during this 
period that they hear of the “Swayamvara’^ a rite fa- 
miliar to the readere of Nala, the choice of a hoeband 
by a princess from the midst of congi'egated suitors, 
of Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, King 0/ the upper 
part of the Doib; and they repair to his court, and 
win the lady, "the circumstances of this exploit, and 
its immediate consequences, form the subject of the 
^ second of the following Selections. 

The existence of the sons of P^indu having become 
generally known by the ocourrences at the Swayam- 
vara of Draupadf, King Dhritaratshtra was prevailed 
upon by his ministers to send for them , and to divide 
his sovereignty equally between them and his* sons. 
The partition was accordingly made. Yudhishthira 
and his, brethren reigned over a district onihe Jamna, 
at their capital Indraprastha: and Dyryodhana, with 
his brethren^ w^ere the Kajas of llastinapura on the 
Ganges. The ruins of the latter city, it is said, are 
still toile {raced on the banks of thfe Gfinges*; whilst a 
pwt of the city of Delhi i« still known by the name of 
Indraprastha**. The contiguity of* these two cities, and 

[Lassen, Ind. Alt., I, 126.] • ^ • 

[Journal Asia^que, Vol. XV (1860), dll ft’.] 
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consequently of the princijialities of which they were 
respectively the capitals, necessarily suggests the in- 
ference, that in the days of the Mahabhdrata, as well 
as in later times, India was parcelled out amongst a 
number of petty independent sovereigns. This infer- 
ence becomes certainty from the Valuable specification 
which the poem contains of the very many RAjas who 
toole^art in the struggle in favour of one or other of 
the contending houses. This state of things, however, 
was not irreconcilable with the nominal supremacy of 
some one paramount lord; and after the partition of 
the kingdom of Hastinapura, a fresh source of envy 
and hatred springs up in the minds of the sons of 
DhritarAshtra, from the pretensions of Yndhishthira 
to celebrate the “Rajasiiya” solemnity — a sacrifice, at 
which princes officiate innneniul capacities, and make 
presents in acknowledgment of submission. This forms 
the topic of the “Sabha Parva’', the Second Book of 
the Poem. 

The claims of Yndhishthira to universal homage arc 
preceded hy the pubjugation of the Powers of India 
by' himself and, his brothers. These co-nquests are 
merely predatory incursions, and are characteristic of 
the mode of warfare practised in India ei^en in our 
own days in which the object of the Mahrattap , as of 
the Moguls before them , w^as commonly nominal sub- 
mission, and the payment of,tribute, varying in amount, 
according to. the power, of the 'superior to exact it, 
rather* than the actual .annexation of territory to their 
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dominions. SMh Alem was titular sovereign of India; 
and the coins were everywhere struck in his name, 
even after he was a captive in the hands of Sindhia, 
and a pensioner in ^ those of the British Government. 
It do^’ ndt follow, therefore, from the existence* of a 
nuipber of pe,tty cotemporary princes, that there nev- 
er was one, nominally at least, supreme monarch; nor 
is there the least incompatibility, in Indian hk^ry, 
between a sovereign ostensibly- pariiirTount, a)nd nu- 
merous princes virtually independent. The notices of 
the countries subdued by the Pahdava princes, and 
the articles brought as tribute by the subjugated na- 
tions, furnish in this chapter inueh valuable and cu- 
^ rious elucidation of the ancient civil and political cir- 
cumstances and divisions of India. 

Amongst the gaieties of •the occasion, the sight of 
which embitters the animosity ol* the sons of Dhfita- 
rashtra , a diyersion is insidiously proposed by thefti, 
which is the mainspring of all the subsequent mi8chief. 
The inveterate passion tor play by which the early 
Hindus, were inspired, as we learn /rom various parts 
of the Mahibhiirata, as well as from yther authorities, 
is a reinarkajple featui’e in the old national character. 
It is far fi*om entirely obliterated , and it is as strong 
as eveiT amongst some others of the Eastern people : 
as the Malays, for instance, who. when they have lost 
every thing they possess, stake their families and 
themselves. So, in the gambling which .ensues in the 
Mahabharata, at what appear^ to be aJ{ind.^f back- 
gammon, where pieces are moved according to the 
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cast of the dice, Yudhishthira loses to Duryodhana his 
palace, his wealth, his kingdom, his wife, his brothers, 
^aiid himself. Their liberty and possessions are restored 
by the intei'ference ofi-the old king Dh^itar4shtra: but 
Yudhishthira is again tempted to play; conditioning, 
that if he loses , he and his brothers shall pass twelve 
years in the forests, and shall spend the thirteenth 
yearSncognito. If discovered before the expiration of 
the year, they are to renew the whole term of their 
exile. He loses : and, wdth Draupadi and his brethren, 
goes into banishment, and lives the life of a forester. 
A description of the forest life of the PAndavas con- 
stitutes the topic of the Third Book, the “Vana Parva’’. 
Many episodes occur in this book: one of which is the. 
story of Nala, which is recited to teach Yudhishthira 
and his, brethren resignation and hope. Another is 
the attempt of Jay&dratha to carry off Draupadi by 
fdrce which is the third of the following .Selections. 

At*the expiration of t\ic twelfth year, the Pandavas 
enter the service of King Virata in different disguises. 
Their adventures are described in the “Virata Parva”, 
the Fourth Book. They acquire the esteem of the 
King; and when they make themselves Ifiiown to him 
at the end of the thirteenth year, obtain feis alliance 
to avenge their v’rongs ahd vindicate their right of 
sovereignty. • 

, The Fifth Book , 'the “Ddyoga Parva”, represents 
the preparations of the two parties for war , ahd enu- 
merates dhe princes who enter into alliance with them. 
Amongst these is Krishha, the ruler of Dwarak4, and 
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an incarnation of VishAu. He is related by birth to 
both families, and professes a reluctance to join either; 
but prescient of what is to happen, he proposes to 
Duryodhana the choice betw'eey his individual aid and’ 
the c(^'op8ration of an immense army. Duryodhana 
unwisely prefers the latter; and Krishna, himself more 
than a host, becomes the ally of the Pdhdavas, the 
chai’ioteei* of his especial friend and favourite Ajijuna, 
and the principal instrument of the* ^riumphuof hi.s 
allies. ‘ 

The four following Books are devoted to descriptive 
details of the battles which take ])lace. Some of these 
arc very Homeric; but, in general, the interest of the 
narrative is injured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by the introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leave little credit to ihe hero who vanquishes 
by their employment. The armies of Duryodliana are 
commanded in succession by Bhlshma his great-uneJe, 
Droiia his military preceptor, Kariia the King of Anga, 
his friend, and Salya the King of Madra, his ally : and 
the description of their operations^ is contained in as 
many Pai'v^s, named after them “Droiia-Parva” *&c. 
These chiefs, and many others, are slam at the close 
of their commands; and in the Ninth or“Salya-Parva'’, 
Duryo<^aAa himself is killed by Bhima in single com- 
bat with maces, in the u.-je of which weapon they are 
both represented as exceljing. A 'few of the surviving 
chiefs.‘on the side df Duryojihana atten^t to avenge 
the desti'uction of their friends by a njght attack on 
the camp of th§ Paiidavas, as nawated in the Tenth, 
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or “Sauptika Parva”. The attack is repelled chiefly 
by^ the nietily assistance of Kfishiia. 

A short Book, “the Stri Parva”, describes the grief 
and lamentations of the women of either party oyer 
the «lain, and the sorrow and anger of thb old king 
Dhfitarashtra. Yudhishthira himself give§ way to poig- 
nant regret for what has passed: and the next Book, 
the ‘<islauti Parva“ or “Chapter of Consolation**, de- 
tails, with moI^J 'than sufficient diffiiseness, the duties 
of Kings, 'the efficacy of liberality, and the means of 
obtaining final emancipation from existence. Hence 
the sections of this Parva are entitled *‘Kaja-dharma”, 
“Dana-dharuta”, and *‘Moksha-dharma” Parvas, or 
more properly “Upaparvas”, minor cantos. The Thir- 
teenth Book , the “AuusAsana Parva”, is a long and 
prolix series of discourses«upon the duties of society, 
as communicated byBhi'shma, whilst about to die, to 
Yudhishthira. In this, as well as in the sections of 
the “l^nti Parva”, the didactic portions are enlivened 
by appropriate tales and fables: each of the Books 
contains many soupd doctrines and interesting illus- 
trat'ions, althoug}i both are» somewhat misplaced in a 
narrative heroic poem. 

The remaining Books of the Mahabharata^ although 
more or less episodical, are in better keeping with the 
story. They are also short ,♦ and hasten to the catas- 
trophe. The Fourteenth or **Aswamedhika Parva” de- 
scfibes fhe celebration of .the ‘*As'wamedha” rito — the 
sacrifice .pf a.horse, Ijy Yudhishthira, in proof of 
hig supi*femacy.' In«the Fifteenth Book, the **Asrama 
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Parva”, King Dhritarashtra, with his queen Gdndhdrf 
and his ministei's , retires to a hermitage , and obtains 
felicity or dies. The Sixteenth or “Mausala Parva” 
narrates the destruction of the Nyliole Yadava race, the 
death ^f Krishzia, who was one of the tribe, and the 
submersion of his capital Dwaraka by the ocean. The 
Seventeenth Book, called the “Mah4prasthanika” or 
“Great journey”, witnesses the abdication of his h 9 j»dly- 
won throne by Y udhishthira, and.the departure of him- 
self, his brothers, and Draupadi, to the Himalaya, on 
their way to the holy mountain *Meru. As they pro- 
ceed, the influence of former evil deeds proves fatal, 
and each in succession di*ops dead by the way-side: 
until Yudhishfhira, and a dog that had followed them 
from Hj'istinapura, are the only survivors. Indra comes 
to convey the prince to Swarga, or Indra's heaven; 
but Yudhishthira refuses to go thkher, unless 

admitted to that equal sky, • 

His faithful dog shall bear him company ; • 

and Indra is obliged to comply. 

The Eighteenth Book , the “Swargarohaaa”, intro- 
iluces Yudhishthira in hisibodily forn^ to heaven. I’o 
his great dismay, he finds there Duryodhana and the 
other sonsjof Dhritarashtra; but sees none of his own 
friends; his brothers, or’ Draupadi. He demands to 
know where they are, and refuses to stay in Swarga 
without them. A messenger of the' gods is sent to shew 
him where his friends are, amj leads him to the “fauces 
graveolentis Averni”, where he encounters assorts of 
disgusting and tprrific objects. His '■first impression iji. 
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to turn back; but he is arrested by the wailings of 
well-remembered voices, imploring him to remun, as 
his presence has already alleviated their tortures. He 
‘overcomes his repugt^ance, and resolves to share the 
fate.of his friends in hell, rather than abide^with their 
enemies in heaven. This is his crowning trial. The 
gods come, and applaud his disinterested virtue. All 
the liprrors that had formerly beset his path vanish; 
and hip friends? and kindred are raised along with him 
to Swargji where they become again the celestial per- 
sonages that they originally were, and which they had 
ceased to be for a season, in order fo descend along 
with Krishiia in human forms amongst mankind, and 
co-operate with him in relieving the xvorld from the 
tyranny of those evil beings, who were oppressing the 
virtuous and propagating, impiety , in the characters 
of Duryodhana, his .brothers, and their allies. 

•The Hari-vansa is a sort of Supplement to the Ma- 
hubharata. It pi’ofesses'to give an account of the ge- 
nealogy of Hari or Vishiiu, in the character of Krishna ; 
but adds to it genealogical details, the narrative of 
Krishna’s exploits, and a variety of legen^is and tales 
tending to recommend the worship of the demi-god. 
The internal evidence is strongly indicativp o^ d^e,. 
considerably subsequent to* that of the ma^or,portion 
of the Mahabharata. It has been translated into French 
by jM.Langlois, and the translation has been published 
by the Oriental Translation Committee. 

The. text of the Mahabharata has been printed at 
Calcutta, in Iblif quarto volumes. The work was com- 
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nienced by the Committee of Public Instruction, and 
completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The great extent of the work , and the tediousness^ 
of much of its contents , preclude the prospect of its 
ever bein^ translated throughout; though, as a monu- 
4nent of Hin<Ju antiquity, it merits entire translation. 
Although, however, we can scarcely expect a transla- 
tion of the whole, yet very many portions of k'well 
deserve to be rendered into some of ‘tile languages of 
Europe. Something of translation in detail has already 
been eflected. The late Sir Charles Wilkins led the 
way, by his translation of the “Bhagavad Gdta”, which 
is an episode of the “Bhishma Parva”. Part of the 
opening of the'tirst “•Parva", rendered into English, it 
is believed, by Sir C. Wilkins, is published m the “An- 
nals of Oriental Literatui'c"* Professor Bopp^has also 
published the “Nalus", the “Diltrv’ium”, the Journey 
of Arjuna, the “Story of Savitrl”, and the “Rape ‘of 
Drau])ad(", with translations in Latin and (Tcrmafl ; and 
the first of these has assumed an English garb, from 
the distinguished pen of the Rev. H, Milraair, in which 
surpassing grace of style is combined, with extraordi- 
nary faithfulness , both to the letter , and the spirit of 
the originjil j)oem. As contributing to elucidate the 
ancients gebgraphy of In(5ia, a portion containing the 
enumeration of a variety of countries has been ITans- 
lated and illustrated by the writer, and incorporate^ 
in the.pages of the Vishnu Puniha: and'the illustra- 
tion of ancient India, derivable.from theAlahabharata, 
is in course of .very careful and leai*ned prosecution 
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by Professor Lassen of Bonn, in a series of valuable 
c dissertations published in the Zeitschrift fQr die Kunde 
,des Morgenlandes. By these means, the merits, both 
poetical and historical ^ of the Mahibhdrata are be- 
condng more extensively kno'wn : but in thd aiBplitude 
of its extent, in the numerous tracdition^, legends and 
tales which it contains, and in its many didactic and 
philosophical passages, it offers an accumulation of 
materials adapted to different tastes, and auxiliary 
to diverging researches, which must long advantage- 
ously engage the attention, and reward the industry, 
of Sanskrit scholars. 


From the Quarterly Oriental Ma^^zine, Vol. II (Dec. 1824), p. 249—57. 


FIRST DAY’S BATTLE. 

[Book VII, c. 14- IG.] 

The Euru’ host entrusted to his care, 

I 

0 ;; 

^ Kuru, it is usually supposed, is the prince who gives the 
designation to Duryodhaiia and his brothers, thence called Kau- 
ravas, in opposition to their coua'iis, the sons of Pahdu, termed 
Paiidavas, Kuru being a remote ancestor of both. The! Mahabhn- 
rata,' however, gives a different account, and derives the term Kau- 
rava from the country, Kuru-jiingala, or Kurukshetra [Lassen, Ind. 
Alt I, 593.], \yhich was subject to the. family of Duryodhana, the 
ipper part of the Panjab beyond Dehli, or Panniput, which is 
still coni&onl/ called by the Hindus Kurukhetr. — Kuru, the 
prince, was descended from Nahusha. the great grandson of Soma, 
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The son of fiharadwAja^ marshals; first 
The chiefs* of Sindhu, and Kalinga’s® king, 

With the young prince Vikarna^ on the right 
He stations, by GAndhara’s^ martial chivalry, 

• — # 

or the moon , ^by his •grandson Pam. The thirteenth descendant 
of Kuru was Santanu, who had four sons, Bhishma, Chitrangada, 
Vichitravirya , ^nd Vyasa. Of these, Bhishma and Vyasa lived 
unmarried , and Chitrangada and Vichitravirya both died* without 
offspring; on which, to prevent the eittinction of the faihily, and 
conformably to the ancient Hindu law, Vyasa begot offspring on 
his brother’s widp,ws. The sons were*Dhntarashtra and Pandu. 
Dlmtarashtra hadi a hundred sons by Gandhari, the princess of 
Gandhara, of whom Duryodhana was the eldest. Pandu had five 
sons, the celebrated princes Yudhishthira, Bhima or Bhimasena, 
Arjuna, and the' twin brothers Nakula and Sahadeva. Of these 
the first was remarkable for his piety and integrity; the second 
for his gigantic bulk and strength. Arjuna was eminent for his 
valour, and was the particular friend of Krishna. • 

’ Drona was the son of Bharadwaja,*the son ofVfihaspati, or 
Jupiter. He learnt the use of arms from Parasu Rama, and taught 
both the Kaurava and Panda va prifices. With the aid of •his pu- 
pils, he made war upon his ancient friend Drupada, king of Pan- 
cliala,* carried his capital, an^ compelled him to give up part of 
his kingjjlom, including the city of Ahichhstra, possibly the same 
as the Oxydj^acfiP of Arrian. •[Ahichhatra js, more correctly, 
identified by V. de S. Martin (Etude siir la geographic grecque 
et latine de^lTfide p, 324 f.) with the Adisdara of Ptotemy, where- 
as the Kshifdrakas correspon<\ to the Oxydracae of Arrian.] 'Phe 
alliance 4hat was subsequently 'formed befweQU Drupada and the 
Panda vas sufficiently accounts^ for Drona’s being found “in the 
Kuru ranks. 

* Tlje Indus, or country along the river Sind. 

® Kling, the northern portion of the Coromaitclel coast. 

* One of the youngest of the Kaurava princes. •• ^ 

^ The Gandharas are the Gandari of the ancients, file people 
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With glittering lances armed, and led by Sakuni, 

, Their sovereign’s son, supported. On his left 
Duhsasana* and other chiefs of fame 

c 

Commanded the array: around them rode 

/ s ' 

K&mbojaV horse, Sakas® and Yavanas*, ‘ c 
On rapid coursers, mighty in the field., 

The nations of the north, and oast, and south 
Ccfnaposed his main battalia: in the re'ar 
Secitre the lAoharch® marched; whilst in the van 
The galiant Karria ‘ led his faithful bands, 

of part of Afghanistan and Kandahar of modern times. Their 
leader Sakuni was the brother of Gaudhari, the mother ofDuryo- 
dhana. [Vivien de St. Martin, 1. 1., p. 364-96. Lassen, II, 142.J 
^ Another of Diiryodbana’s brothers. He was the object of 
the particnliir hatred of the Paiidavas, having oflered an insult 
to their common bride Draupadi, dragging her by the hair of her 
head into ‘the public assembly. To avenge this wrong, Bhiina 
vowed the death of Duhsasana, and that he would drink his blood 
■ — h. vow he at last accomplished. 

^ Tlie horse of Kamboja We the troops of Khorasan, lialkh, 
and Bokhara. [Vishnu Pur., p. 194. Lassen, I, 439.] 

^ The Sakas are tlie Sakai, or, Saca*. of tl»e ancients, some (»f 
the Scythian, \hat is, the Nomadic races of Tuikestaii aiu) Tarlary. 

* The Yavanas, jt is generally •supposed, must in^an the Greeks 
of Bactria. It is usually applied now to the Mohammedans; but 
no satisfactory account can be given of its meaning in such ap- 
plication , and there is no great .reason to question hs derivation 
from Ionia, as propi>seA by Sir William Jones. The Hindus have a 
distindc name for the Persians. [\'^isiiiiu Pur., p. 194. Lassen, I, 861 f.] 
® These are named iif the original the people of Trigartta, the 
Ambashthas, Malavas, Si vis, Sauviras,, Surasenas, Sudras, &c. 
Several of them* are traceable *in classical geography. 

® Durj^bdhank^’jhe eldest son of Dhfitarashtra. 

. ^ Karna was the hdlf brother of the Pfiud(tvas, being the sou 
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Exulting in their sovereign’s stately stature, 

High raised upon his elephant of war, 

And gorgeous shining as the rising sun. 

His warriors deemed the gods. themselves were weak. 
With Bidra at their head, to stem his prowess,' 

^nd each to eaehtheirthoughtsrevealed,theymoved. 
Secure of victory, to meet the foe. 

I 

The sons of Pafidu marked the coming stoiro, 
And swift arrayed their force. The cbiej divine^ - 
And Dhananjaya^, at the kind’s request, 

Raised in the van the ape-emblazoned banner^ 

of Pritha, the princess of Surasena, before her marriage to Paiidii, 
bv the Sun; tins lady being presented by the saint Durvasas with 
a charm, by which she could compel any god she pleased to her 
embraces — a power she did not sulfer to lie idle. Afraid of dis- 
covery, Pritha cast the infant into the Jamna, where he was found 
by Radha, tlie wife of Satananda, the charioteer of Dhfitarashtra. 
The king adopfyd the boy, and brought him up with his own soils; 
and siibsequentl}'^ Duryodhana gavt him the kingdom CA Anga, 
and after KaiisaV death that of Mathura. Karria, therefore, ad- 
heres to his adoptive, in preference to his natural brothers. He 
is one ofcthe most distinguished amongst tl'je Kuru champions. Al- 
though placed in the van, no particular mciy:ion is here made of 
his exploits, probably because the poet has dedicated to them an 
entire canto, tlie next, called the Kariia Farva. Karna is killed 
by Arjuna. * ^ . 

* Krishna, who acted as the companion* and charioteer of 

Arjuna. • 

^ A name of Arjuna, the third of FRe Pandava princes, “the 
conquerjor of wealth”. • 

* Arjuna’s banner bore a figure of Hanum&n. Having pro- 
pitiated that monkey demigod, he was desire^ tt) ask* a Roon, on 
which he solicited JSanuman’s personal aid in battle, ite was told 
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The host’s conducting star, the guiding light 
. That cheered the bravest heart, and as it swept 
, The air, it warmed each breast with martial fires. 
Before the ranks the*prince impelled his car, 
VAsudeva, of created things' 

Supremest, driven ; and as he steVnly g»*asped 
His massy bow GAndiva*, he appeared. 

The formidable minister of fate. 

c. 

Now as on either hand the hosts advanced, 

A sudden tumult filled the sky : earth shook : 
Chafed by wild winds, the sands upcijrled to heaven, 
And spread a veil before the sun. Blood fell 
In showers, shrill screaming kites and vultures winged 
The darkling air, whilst howling jackals hung 
Around the march, impatient for their meal; 

And ever and anon the thunder roared, 

And angry lightnings flashed across the gloom, 

Or blazing meteors fearful shot to earth. 

Regardless of these awful signs, the chiefs 
Pressed on to mutual slaughter, and the peal 
Qf shouting hostfe commingling shook the world. 
: - 

to mount the monkey’s figure on his banner , 'which -would ans- 
wer as well. * u 

^ The best of all things that have been, l^reshtha Btintanani, 

■ or the best of all elementary things. In either case, however, the 
expression is not equivalent to the assertion of a divine nature. 
V^udeva is the^ patronymic of Krishna. 

Gahdiva is* the name of ‘Arjuna’s bow; the Hindu writers, 
like our'^blA'ds Rivalry, ‘giving appellations to the favourite 
. weapons of their chief heroes. 
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Contending warriors, emulous for victory, 

And great in arms, wielded the sharp-edged sword, 
And hurled the javelin ; frequent flew the dart. 

And countless arrows cano^i^d the combat. 
AgainstTthe leader of the Euru force • 

Xhe Pdhdq chiefs their clustering cohorts urged; 
But soon the bands were broken by his prowess. 
Like clouds’ that scattering fly before the gale.* 
Next felt the force of Srinjaya his ’might, •* 

And shrunk from his encounter, like the *ritans 
From Indra’s -valour. To their succour came 
PanchAla’s sons, by Dhfishtadyumna* led. 

A momentary check the veteran troops 
That follow’Sd Droiia from the shock sustained; 

But sooti his skill the cohorts re-arrayed. 

Revived their hopes, and a-oused them to redeem 
Their fame. The foe in turn airested paused. 

And fled in fear, like deer before the lion. 

The victors chased, and circling in pursuit, 

As in a fiery circle, hemmed them round. 

Before the rest rode Drona on his car, . 

By art. immortal framed — the hampers stood 
Unwavin^ as they rapid met the breeze; 


‘ Dhffshfadyumna is the brother of Draupadi^ the son of Dru- 
pada, king of Panehaia, which %ppear8 to designate a courftry be- 
tween Dehli and the Panjab, l]ut descending to the south as low 
as to l^arwar, or AJmir^ being bounded in that ^direction , if tlie 
author of the Mahabharata is not mistaken, by the Gharmanvtfti, 
or Chumbul. [Lassen, 1, 601.] • , / 
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Swift plunged the bounding steeds amidst the throng, 
And terror hovered o’er the warrior’s course. 

When Yudhishthira’ marked the feai’ful rout, 
And broken cars, aiM elephants, and steeds, 

And men, that strew^ed the sanguinary plain. 

He called his brothel* Arjuna to lead ■ 

His choicest squadrons to restore the day. 

The generous youth obeyed him : followed fast 
I’he'liv^ brave brothers of Kaikeya’s realm, 
Sikhaiidt*, Dhrishtadyumna, and the son 
Of fair SubhadrA*: next came mighty Bhi'ma^ 
Ghatotkacha his son, half fiendish born; 


* yndliishthira, the firm in war. tlus oldest of the Pahdava 
princes: he is also called Dharnianija, the pious prince. Dharma- 
putra, the ^on of Dharma. 

® Kaikeya, a couni ry and a prince so named. The monarch"s 
fivb sons assisted the Pandavas, as he was also the father-in-law' 
of KriUina. Ilis name in ttie Bhagavata [IX, 24, S7.] occurs. 
Dhrishtaketu. 

® Abbimaiiyu. the son of Arjuna by Subhadni , the sister of 
Krishna. 

^ Bbi'ma, or Bliipiasena, the third of the Pandava princes. In 
his youth he was carried to Piitala, the subterrene habitation of 
the serpent demigods, and was given a beverage which conferred 
upon him enormous and gigantic strength. 

^ Ghatotkacha lyas the son of Bhima by a KakshaBi, <»r fe- 
male ftend, Hidimha, wliose brotlK;r he slew'. The scene of these 
transactions was on the '‘cast of the Ganges, and the Rakshasi 
nSay therefore mean a princess of some of the bordering tribes east 
off Hindustan , ot between Bhdte and Ava; all of whom*, eating 
meat add •following other impure practices , might well be con- 
sidered Rakshasasj or ‘^cannibals”, by the Hindus. Heramba is in 
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The sons of Drapada, and Dhi^ishiaketu', 

And Cliekit&na^ and the martial^ twins. 

And the brave monarch^ of the Pahdu race. 

These all, and n^ore, caine^flocking to the fight. 
Stfth were their deeds, as their high birth bec&me, 
And name in arms, and Bharadhw&ja’s son 
Was stopped in his cai*eer. Awhile he paused — 
Rose in his car — he cast his eyes around. 

Glowing with rage, then furious ru^ed amidst - 
The adverse host, as bursts the roai*ing gale 
Amongst thef vollied clouds, and over men. 

And steeds, and cars he forced his headlong way. 
Borne by his coursers, rapid as the breeze. 

And stained a red still ruddier than their own, 

As wading onwards midst the plashy gore. 

Forgot his years, the veiei'an chieftain, fi^ed 
With rage, the energy of youth resumed : 

Amidst the Pahdu ranks he smote resistless, * 
And many a headless corse, and mangled linib, 


fact apjkliofl f^eogi'aphically to desigUcate *tbc wesleni portion of 
Asani. (Thaiotkacha was slafti by Karna. ^ See the passage de- 
scriptive of his deatli. As. Res. Vol. XIII, p. 170. [Lassen, I, 
fi63. III. 471.]* 

' Dhristi^aketa liere is probably the son of Dhfislitadyuinna, 
and a pPince of Panchala. He commanded, .however, the troops 
of Chedi, or Chandail, and Mdlwa. *• 

* Chekitana was a king, but of wbat part of India we are not 
apprizcMi. 

^ Kakula and Sabadeva, the tyvo youngest ^)f the PandaTas, 
the sons of Paridu’s second wife, Madri, by ^bef Aswifti l^umaras. 

* Yudhishthira. • 
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And car deserted, marked the warrior’s path. 

^ast flew his arrows with unerring aim, 

And heaven loud echoed to his rattling bow. 

The soil was soddenad with the primson sti'eam 
Of the vast numbers, men, and steeds, and elephants. 
Whom Droha’s shai'ts to Yama’s halls consigned. 

And Yudhishihira feared. His feai’s observed 
His noble brother Aijuna: he soothed 
The. monarch’s terror, and with solemn vow 
Plighted his faith to brave the arm of Droiia, 

And fall or triumph — to his vow the-drums, 

And trumpets, and hoarse sounding shells replied. 
The animating notes recalled the chiefs 
Who shrunk from conflict, and the shouting throng. 
Rending heaven’s concave with their clamours, rushed 
Again tV) face the perils of the war. 

* Collected thus the P4hdavas opposed 

The veteran chief, whilst to his aid there came 

/ 

The noblest of the Kuru bands : first Sakuni 

p 

Against the youthful Sahadeva aimed 
His shafts, ancblevelled prostrate on the plain 
His charioteer and banner — nor unscathed 
Launched he his arrows; in the shock his .'steeds 
And car were ,crdshed, and from his hand the bow 
Was- wrested. On the groand he foaming sprang. 
And whirled on high his ponderous mace — on foot 
The warrioi;8, like two towering mountains, met. 
The fihafts of Drofia fierce Panchdla’s king 
Struck from his chariot. Bhima huided his darts 
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Impetuous on Vivimsatf*: unbowed 
The hero stood, and all the warriors praised 
The strength that foiled the giant. Furious, Bhima * 
Dashed with his club the coijrsers to the earth; 
Composed the prince leapt iPorth, and either chief, 
Like a wild elephant, defied his foe. 

Then Salya*, as in sportive mood, transfixed 
The banner and the charioteer of Nakula. 

An iron dart, by S4tyaki“ propelled,* 

Gored Kfitavanna’s* breast — he of the Wound 
Regardless, on the son of Sini^hurled 
His frequent^shafts. High on a stately car 
Swift borne by generous coursers to the fight, 

The vaunting son Piiru ^ proudly drove, 


' One of the sons of Dhfitiiraslitra, brother of Duiyodhana. 

* Salya was king of Madra, a country on the north-west con- 
fines of India, ^apparently about Ghizni and Gor, and the site* of 
the ancient Mardi , who were well Icnown to classical wiiters as 
a warlike and savage race. Buchanan apparently has strangely 
erred in placing this, country ip Bhotan. 

® The son of Satyaka, a prince of the' lunar lini, and of the 
house of Yadu, apparently the same with,Yuyudhdna. Hfe is 
properly the grandson of Sirii. 

^ A son.oflHfidika, a chief of the house of Yadu, and kinds- 
man of Krishna. He brougbjt .to the field the adherents of the 
Bhoja, Ahdhaka and Kukkura, branches o*f the same family, who 
with Kfitavarma, being nearly connected with the Mathurii»branch 
of the Yadavas, of whom Kansa, the^head, was murdered by 
Kfishiia^ are very consistently opposed to that prince's allies. * 

* Paurava, or son of Puru; b^t a more particular definitibn 

of this person is wanting. He is called in another section k power- 
ful prince. , • * * . 
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Secure of conquest, on Subhadrd’s son. 

The youthful champion shrunk not from the contest: 
As bounds the lion’s cub upon the elephant, 

The gallant boy sprang tierce upon the chief. 

The royal shade and flaunting banner fell*; •• 

And now himself had perished, but hiij dart 
With timely aim the bow of Abhimanyu 
Struck into pieces — from his tingling hand 
The^youthful Warrior cast the fragments off, 

And dr^w his sword, and grasped his iron-bound 
' shield. 

Upon the car of Paurava he leapt. 

And seized the chief — his charioteer he slew, 

And dragged the monarch senseless 6’er the field. 
Above the prostrate prince he stood triumphant. 

As o’er the slaughtered, bull the lion strides. 

The Kuru princes- marked their friend’s disgrace, 
•And Jayadratha', buniing for revenge,. 

Alighted from his chariot, and defied 
The son of Arjuna to nobler combat. 

The youth obeyed the call ; he left his prize, 

Sprang from his car, and *tood awhile exposed 
Unsheltered to a shower of darts and spears 
From circling foes, but by his active swoi’d. 
Asunder cloven, tor his shield repelled. “ 

^ ‘ Jayadratha brought ^lo the field the troops of Sindbu, or 
Sind, and the Sauviras. His fatbei^ nddjiakshctra had been killed 
by*Arjuna, the father of Abhimanyu, with whom, therefore, ‘*he had 
a, debt iW itangeaiice to settle, lie had also bepn an unsuccessful 
suitor for ‘the hand of Draupadi. 
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The •warriors met — revenge and glory fired 
Their hearts, and old hereditary hate : 

Such was the strife, as when the tiger braves 
The lion’s prowess. Blows incessant rained 
From «ftther arm, nor pause nor rest they knew, 
Nor vantage gained, nor bated of their fury. 

At length Saubhadra’s side exposed, his foe 
With deadly aim assailed — assailed in vain; 

The heavenly tempered arms. repelled the stroke. 
And into fragments flew the brittle steel/ 

Reft of his sword, the king of-'Sindhu sprang 
Back from the field, and instant on his car 
Securely stood — his chieftains closed around. 

And in firiw phalanx saved their recreant lord. 

In vain the son of Arjuna defied 

The monarch to the fight, or strove to pierce 

The serried bands — in wrath he turned away, 

And carried death and terror o’er the plain. * 

d 

A 

As on he passed, the king of Madra marked 
His course, aird at the’prince infuriate Is^unched 
His javelin, chased with gold;— but as the son •* 

Of Vinata upon the flying snake 
Unfailing darts, so Abhiinanyii seized 
The'ianee, and hurled* rt at its lord again; 

With happier aim — th<^ luckless charioteer , 
Received its weighty barb, and gasped in death.' 
Ijoud Salya raved; and armed with iroji mace. 

Swift left his car — nor feared the youth his pi;pwes's; 
But Bhlma stepped between, nor t'feemed Inis years 
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Fit match for Salya’s might, the worthy peer 
Of his own ^ant strength. Onward he moved 
To meet the king, and pleased the monarch marked 
A coming foe that would not shame his valour. 

On either side the anxious hosts beheld ^ , 

The warrior pair, and loud the trumpets blew, 

And echoing clamours heralded the conflict. 

For who of all the Kuril bands but Salya 
The force of Bhimasena could encounter? 

And who amongst the PAhdus could oppose, 

Save Bhimasen, the might of Madra’s king? 

Each chieftain raised a ponderous ibon mace. 
Studded with spikes, and gorgeous set with gold ; 
And as they circled rapid through the air, 

Like flashing lightning gleamed the whirling weapons. 
Fierce as two savage b,ulls the chieftains stood 
Opposed, nor long delayed the interchange 
►Of deadly blows. As met the clashing iron, 

Fact from the stroke ‘the fiery flashes flew, 

And radiant splinters sparkled round the head 
Of each,, tall champion, like a glittering swarm 
Of fire>flies round some venerable tree.. 

From the deep gashes trickling torrents ran ; 

And like the Kinsuka*, when thickly set; 

With vermil blossoms, gio'wed each wawio^i’form. 
Unshaken as a mountain,, Bkfma bore 
The rain of blowsVwith like unyielding strength 
The Madr/i king sustained the- mace of Bhima; 

y— ; 

A tree that bears* blood-red flowers, (Butea frondosa). 
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Like a tall rock, whose base is rooted firm, 

Though frequent thunder>strokeB have s<MUTed its 

summit. 

To gain the vantage of the fight intent. 

Their practised skill the combatants display ; « 

^ Alternate^ they advance, retire, or move. 

In circling round — ten paces they retreat. 

Then rush' like butting elephants together. 

At last, concentring all their, sti'eog^, they struck; 
And both, like Indra's banners hy the stoim 
Uprooted, fell. When Kfita\tirm4 saw 
The king of'Madra senseless on the earth. 

He urged his troops to aid, and in the instant 
The faintir^ warrior to his car they bore. 

Reeled though his brain, as he had deeply quafiPed 
The wine cup, Bhiina in, a moment rose. 

With rage he maddened, when he saw the foe 
Escaped his vengeance, and in vain he called * 
The king of Madra to renSw the war. » 

The sons of P&indu with redoubling shouts, 

And mingled 'clang of horn, and drum, find Shell, 
Proclaiiped their joy, jind hailed their champion’s 

triumph. 

The,Kuru host disheartened when he saw, 
The.soir of Earfia, valihnt Vrishasena, 

Foremost to rally strevve, and with his shafts, 

Thick darting as the solar ra^s, he hurled 
The Pahdu warriors to the shades of.hell. 

Like trees uprooted by thfe gale, they strew. 9 d 
The field. The Kuru bands th«r hopes resumed. 
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And ardent sought the war — their kindling firesi 
Their veteran leader fanned, and led them on 
ilgaiust the monarch of the adverse host. 

Fierce in their van his chariot Drona urged 
Fall on Yudhishihira, and with a shaft " ' 

Struck from his grasp his bow. »The noble Arjuna, 
Encouraging his brave Panchala guard, 

Stood fearless by his brother, and repelled 
Unmoved the shock, as breasts some ample stream, 
And reflux drives, the waters of the main. 

Still Drofls strove-J^across his threatening course 
The valiant Yugandhara' daring rushed. 

As blows a gale athwart the angry deep. 

A spear dislodged him from his car, and doomed 
His soul to Yama’s dwelling. Di*oha next 
With fatal shaft the he^ of Sinhasena 
Lopped from the trunk — then flew his weighty lance 
At Vyaghradatta* — in the breast infixed 
* Ths' weapon quivered, “and the hero fell. 

Such deeds appalled the Paiidavas ; they cried, 

This day to Dhritarashtra’s sons gives victory: 

A moment more, and their resistless chijsf 
Shall captive lead our king. Yet not the less 
They closed around; and Arjuna exclaimed. 

Fear not, my friends, stili, ‘'still your fame maintain. 

So speaking, on he dashed with whirring wheel 


.< • A prince tff the Yadu family, of the branch of l^ini. 

* Wfi wnnot, pretend to give any satisfactory account of this 
person,. or the prhciedipg victim of Di-oiia’s exploits. 
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* 

Through the deep streams of blood) with carcases 
And shattered weapons choaked, and thundering 

drove ■ ^ 

Against the Eury ranks. his course 

In elou*ds the arrows flew, and daricened earth 
And heaven, and hid the combatants from sight. 
Precursor of nocturnal shades; for now 
Tlic sun behind the western mountains sunk. 

And gloom profound ensued, hor friend r\or foe 
Could longer be distinguished. Droha then 
Commanded Conflict cease, and Arjuna 
Restrained his now re-animated troops. 

Each to their tents withdrew. Amidst his peers 
The glorious Arjuna unrivalled shone, 

As gleams the moon amongst the stars of heaven. 

End of the first day’s Battle. 


From the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, Vol. Ill (March 1825), p. 134—44. - 


THE PASSAGE OF *ARMS AT IlASTINAPURA. 

•C 

From Qic first book of the Mahabharata [c. 130-136]. 

I* ^ j* .p * 

Now prudent* Bhfshma deemed the’ 'time ai*riv,ed, 
When the brave scions of eacL royal house, 

o 

- ; ^ ^ - — 
* Bhishma was the son of Santana by Gaiiga,*he wa8,j.he pa- 
ternal uncle of Dhfitarashtra, and the Printic was l^lind, he 
acted as Regent during the minority of his grand nephews: he 

20 . 
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Of Kara and of Pd^idu, should improve 
, Their growing years in exercise of arms. 

With sage deliberation long he scanned 
A suitable preceptor for their youth, 

Who to meet sldll in wai* and arms should join 
Intelligence and learning, lofty aims. 

Religious earnestness and love of truth. 

And such in Droha Bharadwdja’s son^ 

Wi^, brave and pious did Gangeya* find. 

Revered as his high fame and rank demanded. 

Well pleased assented Drofia to the charge. 

And by his cares the gallant sons of Paiidu 
And Kuru’s princely heirs were quickly trained 
In arms and warlike practice, as becdme 
Their martial origin and regal birth. 

Where Ganga* from her mountain portal issues, 
*■ Dwelt Bharadwaja, a most holy sage; . 

Who penance plied through many a painful year: 
Nor did he softer sentiments disdain. 

For, viewing sportive in the cooling stream 
A beauteous nymph of heaven, he owned the force 
Of charms celestial, and confessed desire. 

“ , ■ , - ■ ■ 1 

I s 

* I ^ ^ 

disapproved of the conduct of Duryodliana towards his cousins, 
but^ when the war broke out , sidisd ns a matter of duty with the 
Kura Princes; he was billed early in the conflict: at the period 
fn the text both they and the Pandavr youths were equally uu- 
dfor his care. 

' GTiinglfeya a‘ nq,me of }$!iishma, the son of Gangil. 

* Gaiigddwara or Haridwara, tin; gate of (xanga or of Vishnu. 
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Hence Droha. sprang — his tenderest youth was 

taught 

Lessons of wisdom from his saintly sire, 

Nor less in ai*ms instructed hy the son 
Of Pir(f’, his father’s faithful friend, directed ’ 

To wield the biasing® shafts with fatal aim — 

Ills lessons and his sports the royal heir 
Of Prishat shared— alike the sage’s charge 
In friendship for the father, and in hope 
That like regard should mutual bind the sons: 

When unto man’s estate the youthful pair 
Arrived, their fortunes sundered them. The king 
Relinquished life and throfte, and Drupada 
The powerful sceptre of Panchala® swayed: 

Next Droha wept his holy sire exalted 

' A^nivosa is the name of this individual, who is known 'by 
lew other eircunistances; a work oii medicine is ascribed tp him. 
[Weber, Catal. der Sanskrithandschriften, No. 940. 41. 47.] 

^ Tlie Agneya Astra, the weapon of hre, a musket or match- 
lock if qur readers will, although wc are afraid,^ our text in- 
lends something more visionary. .[Sir H. Elliot’s Bibliogr. Index to 
the Historians of Muhaininedaii Indian. Calc. 1840, p. 359- G4. 373f.] 
^ The kingdom of Panchala seems to have occupied part of 
Oude, the lower Doab and A^a; it could not have extended 
far in tlW. latter direction, as Mathura w&s the seat of an inde- 
pendent principality , whilst th|^ states of Benares and Magadha 
must have pressed closely on its southern limits. [Lassen, ind. 
Alt. I, ()02. St. Julieu, Meiiioires sur les contrees occidentales, II^ 
348 f.] It may be doubted whether Kanoj was a^distinct state- 4 t 
the period of the Mahabharatu. Panchyila is said tq deriy$ its name 
from the five (Pancha) sons of Haryasw't; Mddgala, Sfinjaya, 

20 * 
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To heavenly regions from a transient world. 

, He wedded, so his father had ordained, 

^ The vu'tuous Kripd‘, from whose bosom sprang 
The mighty Aswatthdmd® — him to rear 
To virtue and to glory strove the sage, 

The pleasing task absorbing all the thoughts, 

That holy rites and pious duties spared. 

The wrathful son of Jainadagni* closed 

fc , 

C 

Vf’ihadishu, Pravira and Kampilyn, wliom their iather declared 
able(alam) to rule the kingdom. Vishnu Puraua [p.454]. Tlie Pan- 
chalas as well as the Kauravas were of the family of Puni - 
descending immediately from Ajami'dha. Ajiimidha had several 
eons of whom the elder was Kiksha the father of Samvaraha, 
the father of Kuru; the younger was Nifa, accofding to the Vishnu 
Puraiia [p, 453. 5]. The Mahabharata differs in the name, but adds 
that the Panchala branch expelled the elder branch from Uastina- 
pura, and^^obliged Samvaraha to retire to the Indus; his son Kuru, 
however, returned to a more westerly direction, and having estab- 
liSied himself in the woods above Delhi, thence called from him 
Kuruki^lietra or Kurujangala, finally recovered his ancient patri- 
mony. 

* Kripa and his sister Kfipa weie the children of Satadlifiti, 
a descendant of the Pancluila branch of the Kuru family [hut, 
according to the Mahabh. I, 5074 ff., of Saradwat. Lassen, II, 
598 f.]: tliey were exposed in their infancy in a thicket of Sara 
grass, where they were found by Santanu, who took them home 
and reared them as his own. 

^ So named it*ls said from his making a noise at l^s birth as 
sturdily as a horse, (aswa, a hoiise and stlmma, sound,) a better 
etymology however is aswa a horse , and sthama strength. [Ma- 
liabharata 1, 5n5. 16.] 

• ® Jamadagni* was a pious ascetic descended from Bhfigu: a- 
mongsf tlfif fruifis (^f his penance was the possession of the divine 
cow from whom all that was desired was Qbtainedr by her aid 
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IJis dread career, now satiate with revenge, 

And bounteous on the priestly tribe bestowed . 
The boundless treasures of the Eshatriya slain — 
Nought for himself reserved^as all he sought 
Was h&vefily knowledge and the hermit’s cell.* 
Proha amongst the Brahmaq race preferred 
His suit and followed by a numerous train 
Of j)ious scholars travelled from his home 
I’o mount Mahendra, where the hero sage, * 

'I'he son of Bhrigu, eminent in wisdom 

■ * - -- - 

4 

lie entertained the monarch Karlavirya and his train: the King 
>vas desirous of obtaining so valuable an animal, (*ind as the Muni 
refused to part with her, he attempted to carry her off by force: 
in this he failed, as the 'cow w*ho had a voice of her own in the 
business flow to heaven , but her pious master lost his life ; his 
son^Parasurama vowed in revenge to exterminate the Kshatriya 
race, and this In? eflecled in tw*enty-one successful attacks upon 
them: he then gave the earth to the Brahmanas. The story is ap- 
parently an allegorical account of a struggle for the sovero.igifty 
of India between the military and priestly castes. Parasuwlma is 
the seventh descent of Vishnu. In consequence of sparing some 
of the Ksliatriya women who beemne wives of the Brahmanas, 
the military tribe was suffered to revive: we may suppose 

» in Rama’s reign, , 

Such mixture was not held a stain, 
as otherwisu the great Ramachandra, Krishna, and all the heroes 
of the Mahiflblnivata would be* no better than of the Varna San- 
kara, mitftd and degraded castes. The Brahmans treated their 
benefactor with great ingratitude and allowed him to call no part 
of all the earth his own, upon which he repaired to the Malabar 
coast and commanded tlnNsea to withdraw Jis far as he could fling 
his hatchet: this was done and he Obtained a donticile in the pre- 
sent land of the Nairs — whence for a long time "the Ifegefld says 
the Brahmans were^ utterly excluded, ® 
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As irresistible in war, sojourned. 

His name and lineage known, the warrior gave 
^ Kind greeting to his guest, and bade him speak 
His wish, secure he«cpald not speak in vain. 
Exhaustless wealth was Droha’s seeming suit. 
Though different purpose lurked beneath his prayer— 
R4ma replied, whate’er of costly gems 
Or gold was made my spoil, I have bestowed 
On Brahma’s sons; and upon Kasyapa 
The sea girt earth and all her smiling towns 
Have I conferred : there but remain myself 
And heavenly arms, chuse between them and me; 

I chuse the weapons, Droha cried, but scant 
My skill to wield them, give me that, and all 
I seek is granted; R4ma smiled assent. 

And from his lessons quickly Droiia caught 
The needful art. Contented then the sage 

%S 

'Departed from Mahendra and repaired,. 

To' share the boon with Pfishat’s regal son, 

The friend and fellow of his earliest years. 

« II 

Soon in the presence of Panchala’s King 
Heedless of ceremony, Drona hailed 
The haughty Drupada, “Behold in me 
Your friend”, he“ cried, the monarch sternly viewed 
The sage and bent his brows, and with disdain 
, His eyeballs reddened : silent awhile he sat, 

, Then arrogantly spoke: Brahman, methinks 
ThoQ .shewest little wisdom or the sense 

O 

Of what is fitting when thou call’ st, me friend. 
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What friendship, weak of judgment, can subsist 
Between a luckless pauper and a king — 

Gi'ant that such bond did formerly unite us. 

What then : with age it wan^s and feels decay — 
Think liot that everlasting friendship dwells • 
jn human^hearts, the hand of time impairs 
Its strength, and passion plucks it from the bosom. 
And whom does Friendship but as equals join 
Such as we once might be, but arb ho more? 

T'he poor and rich, the ignorant and wis6. 

The bi’ave and recreant nevei* can be friends. 

Those who in wealth compete or in like rank 
liixalted move acknowledge mutual worth : 

The leai’ned Brahman cannot know esteem 
For him to whom the Vedas ai‘e a mystery: 

The w^arrior scorns the lyan who cannot guide 
The rattling chariot through the ranks of war; 

And he to whose high mandate nations bow * 
Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the thrMie. 
Hence then with idle dreams, dismiss tlie memory 
Of other days? and thoughts — I know thee not.”‘ 
Struck Y^ith amaze, a moment. Drqha paused, * 
Then turned away nor vouchsafed a reply — 

He lef)^ the city and indignant sought 
The ^taibly capital th\if from the elephant. 

Derives its name *, tha seat of Kuru’s sons. * 

a : 

^ Drupada had cause, to repent this , Drona with his scliolars 
invading Panchala and completely ^subduing it. .Drupada’s dai|gh- 
ter, thence named Draupadi, becaiYie«the wife of.the (we fiaiidavas. 
' Nagakhya , also Gaj^hya meaning the hame. H&stinapura 
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Not long unknown the mighty maater dwelt 
Within the capital, when Bhishma heard 
The tale, and for his nephews sought his aid. 

The palace was his home, and all, the realm 
Of cost produced, was placed at his command : 
Thus honoured, pleased he trained the princely co- 
hort 

To martial excellence: quick spread his fame 
To other climes and from all regions gathered 
Illustrious youth, and with the heirs of Kuru 
And Pahdu’s sons the hopes of Vrishhi’s line 
And sons of Andhaka* partook his lessons. 

But all the blooming ti’oop in warrior skill. 

And gallant bearing, Aijuna^ surpassed: 

Like him none reined the steed, guided the elephant, 
Or drove the chariot; none unyielding stood, 

The battle onset oo the level plain : 

And none, with like dexterity or vigour 
Opposed in single fight his practised arm, 

Whether he launched the javelin, hurled the dart, 


means probably tbe sainej^ though jt is explained the^ city of King 
Hasti having been founded by a Prince of that name, the son of 
Suhotra aud father of Ajamidha: the ruins of H 2 is..inapura, long 
the capital of Gangetic India, are now covered with ant-hills, and 
only a place of worshijr remains , Ubout 20 miles S. VV. f”Oni Da- 
ranagar^ on a branch of the Ganges^ formerly tlie bed of the river. 
[Lassen, I, 597. Beilage I,' p. XXIII.] 
t ' The families of Vrishiii and Aiidhaka were divisions of the 
line of Yadu, oP which Knshim was a descendant. 

* Arjvin^«.the (Jiird of the Paridavas , the youngest son of Pfi- 
tha by Indra. [Lassen, T, 634. 41J 
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Wielded the battleaxe or whirled the mace 
Or rapid with the trenchant falchion smote. 

Nor less in peaceful virtues shone the Prince: 
Submissive ever to his teacher’s will 
CoRteiAed,«mode8t, affable and mild — * 

Him Drona favoured, and prophetic hailed 
Unequalled archer ’mongst the sons of men. 

And now expert in arms the youthful band, 
Their great preceptor thus addressee^ the kirfg - 
Amidst his peers assembled, holy Kripa 
And wise Bahlika, valiant Somadatta, 

Sagacious Bhtshma, the immortal bard 
Vyasa and the prudent Vidura’: Oreat King, 

Thy princes have ‘acquired due skill in arms; 
Command and let their prowess be approved 
By public trial. Pleased the monarch crie^: 

Thy task, illustrious son of Bharadwaja, 

Is worthily accomplished ; speak the time, * 
The place, and all thy judgement shall esteenf 

Essential to the honourable proof: 

• • 

j ^ 

’ Kripa aiyi Bhishoia have been {ilreacjy inU*oduced to our read- 
ers. Bahlika, whence the country of Bahlika or Balkh is supposed 
to be named fLassen, I, 597. Weber, Ind. Stud., I, 205.] was the 
brother of ^antanu, uncle o^Bhishina and great uncle of Dhri- 
tarashtrSf Somadatta is his son. Vyasa is th^ author of the Ma- 
habharata, the arranger of the^edas and the supposed author of 
the Puranas , he was the son of the s^^e Parasara by Satyavati, 
the adopted daughter of fisherman, afterwards married to Safl- 
tanu, and the appointed father of Dhritarashtra and Paiidu. 'Vi- 
dura is also the son of Vyiisa by a fejiiale slave, .and ooni^squently 
the half brother of Dhfitarasbira. [Lassen, *1* ()29. 34,] * 
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Do thou command, we shall obey thy will: 

And deeper now our grief that light no more 
Kevisits these sad eyes, and much we envy 
Our happier peers "(^ho may behold with joy 
The martial promise of our princely sons.*' 

Go, Vidura, and what the sage ordaini^ 

Attentively fulfill, no deai*er thought 
Our bosom cherishes than his content; 

4 « 

Attended by the bi'other of the king, 

The sage went forth and chose the field of arms: 

A level plain, where tree and bush was none 
To break the smoothness of the turiy ground. 

Wide was the champain spread and round the marge 
A cool pellucid stream meandering flowed — 

Within the circle pious, Drofia reared 
An altar for an offering to the Gods. 

^?ext on the borders of the plain arose 
A fall pavilion rich with gold and pearl. 

And hung with trophies and the spoils of war — 
With gorgeous seats provided for the King, , 

The peers, th^ Queens and beauty of the palace. 
Then soon around, the busy artists reared 
Innumerous galleries, and tents and booths. 

To shade the throngs thrit from the city poured 
In codntless concourse to* behold the scene. 

*• f » 

« 

, . Now all - the lofty instruments of war 
Prodalmed, the festival ; the King went forth 
In lofig procesrien, by his peers attended. 
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Then came the royal matron, great Gindhiri' — 
The widowed mother of the sons of P4hda 

• • 

Walked at her side; a lengthening line of dames, 
And maidens eniinent in rank as beauty. 

Followed Cheir steps, like a bnght train they nfoved 
,Of heavegly nymphs ascending the steep mount 
Of Meru, with the brides of the immortals: 

Fast from \he city rushed a mingled swarm. 

Of every age and tribe, and wide ’around • 

A tossing multitude enclosed the field, * 

Like ocean heaving with unresting waves. 

Arrayed in white, and white with hoary age. 

The venerable Dlbha in the midst 
Of the Ajast circle* stood : his valiant Son 
Upstayed his steps, as moves the stately moon. 
With fiery Mars attendaut, through the skies; 
Attentive to his beck the priestly choir 
Advanced, and on the altar sacrificed 
The offering to the gods, wdth holy texts * 

Made sacred, and from fear of evil guarded : 

Tho cei'emony closed, the heralds cried* 

The hoift* propitious., atid the gallant.band 
Of youthful rivals marched into the field. 

Theft* ^loins were girt, their lejt arms bound with 

hoi*n®. 

The breast with corsefet mailed; the quiver graced 

— 

• « 

• > • 

* The wife of Dhfitarushtra, ^iiicess of Gandhara, the Glaii- 

darii of the ancient, and Candahar modern geography. 

Or leather, tp protect tlienj from the Ijowstring. * 
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i 

The shoulder, and the better hand sustained 
The sturdy bow; a martial host preceded, 

Who various implements of war conveyed : 

In decent file according to their years 
Aft’ayed, the Princes graceful trod the field, ' 

And Y udhishfhira eldest led the van : , 

The sports commenced and at the destined aim 
The arrows flew, the multitude beheld 
With wonder their unerring flight, and many 
DeclinecI their looks, unable to sustain 
The dazzling aspect* of the fearful shower; 

Now standing on the ground they drew the bow 
And struck the distant mark wj^h glittering shaft. 
Nor with less truth the feathered arrows plied. 

On generous steeds in rapid circles borne; 

The crowds delighted ma*'ked their youthful prowess, 
And long continued plaudits shook the field*. 

Next on the thundering car the heroes stood, 
An(t dexterous guided in its swift career. 

Then on the giant elephant ascended 
Or strode the steed, and in the mimic fight 
With sword, and shield the’shpek of war pourtrayed : 
Then mingling in tumultuous mellay wayed 
The falchion and here singly one sustained 
The blows of numbers, or'* there numbers mixed 
Oppbse‘d, and all in^strength and speed and grace, 


‘Many passages in this aiiji’ other works prove the Hindus to 
have cultivated aixjhery most *assiduously, and to have been very 
Parthians In the use ot Che bow on horseback. , 
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Alacrity of limb, unyielding grasp, 

Firmness of foot and steadiness of soul. 

Displayed their master’s merits and their own. 

With more than seeming enmity inspired, 

Thb proud'Duryodhana and gallant Bhfma 
Apart froai all, upon the plain alighting. 

Each other to the proof of arms defied : 

With ponderous mace they waged the daring fight : 
As for a tender mate two rivtil elephants^ * 
Engage with frantic fury, so the youths 
Encountered^* and amidst the rapid sphere 
Of fire their whirling weapons clashing wove: 

Their persons vanished fyom the anxious eye — 
Still moye and more incensed their combat grew. 
And life hung doubtful on the desperate conflict: 
With awe the crowd beheld the fierce en(;ounter 
And amidst hope and fear susjfended tossed 
Like ocean shaken by convicting winds. * 

I'hen Droha interposed: he bade his son 
Intrepid Aswatthama part the combat. 

Swelling like ocean waves when gales uplift 
The miglity main: tlje daring youths .obeyed 
Their teacher’s mandate, and surceased the strife. 

Tlipn Droiia summirted from his princely peers 
His favorite pupil : “Dgai*er than a son, • , 

Come hither, Arjuna,” the yoTith advanced, 

Begirt with radiant arms and mailed ip gold, 

As glorious as a cloud at s'et of sun 

Upon whose edge the parting day yet lingers. 
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While lightning streams along its glittering sides, 
And Indra’s bow shoots gorgeous o’er its breast’ : 
As modest moved the youthful hero, rose 
The clang of shells qind trumpets, and loud shouts 
Of admiration from the gazing crowd » * , 

They hailed him Arjuna, the first in arms. 

And worth; the flower of modesty and valour; 
The cries ascended where his mother vjat, 

And* o’er her' bbsom, swelling with delight, 

And pricle, fast fell the fond maternal tear. 

Commanded by liis teacher, Arjim drove* 

His chariot bounding o’er the spacious field, 

With dexterous rein, and as it rolled he rose, 
Erect or cowering shrunk, now' in th^ midst 
He stood, then forward on the pole, then leaped 
To earj;h, then vaulted «n the whii’ling car. 

And still with shaft iindeviating pierced 
The subtlest mark, the softest and most, flexile 
AnS most refractory, with equal aim ; 

At once five arrows in the iron jaws 

Of a vast boar who formidable scoured 

"[fhe plain’ he .lodged: then twenty shafts he shot 


' This is the genuine offspring of u tropical clifliate and no 
less just dian splen^lid^' ' * 

* We olnit Arjuna's exploits with the mystical weapons of lire, 
water, &c. as they are im^ements of which we cannot form, much 
Idl^s convey any exact idea. , 

• We believe the author means an iron effigy and therefore 
plead guilty* to a* gratuitous innovation: in this and still more in 
the follofHng feal it* will be thought that our author draws a 
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Together in the hollow' of a horn 
Suspended by a lithe loose waving string. 
Applauding shouts repaid the archer’s skill, 

And heaven and earth loud gchoed with his praise. 

And'noviT in troops the youthful bands divide’d 
Awhile reposed, the five brs^ve brethren here 
With Droria in their centre, like the moon 
When throiigh the five-starred house ofHasta' mo- 
ving: 

The hundred Sons of Dhi'itaiAshtra there’ 

Round Aswatthama gathered like the Gods, 

Around their monarch when the giant race 
Of Daityas threat with impious war the skies. 

When on tKe sudden from the barrier rose 
A clamour rending heaven: all eyes were turned 
Towards the place, and f^om the gate approached 
Through wondering crowds the Sun’s bright progeny. 
The valia|it Kariia*'' : on his breast he wore * 


reasonably long bow; to shoot a number of arrows at once in u 
firm compact manner >vas however no doubt thc,aiiibttion of Hindu 
archery iii an|*/ient days. , . ^ * 

* The thirteenth of the lUnar mansions or asteVisins which mark 

the moorfs^p4th: it contains five stars of which the brightest is 
supposed t(/ be y or J corri. [Journal of the Amer. Or. Soc. 
VI, 334:]» ^ . 

* Karna was the son of P^ithd by the Phoebus of •Hiqdu my- 
thology : as he was bom before the lady was married she exposed 
him ill fhe Jamna, where^ he was found and preserved by Dhrilli- 
rashtra^s charioteer: the protection of his real father was* also ex- 
tended to him, and consequently in Ips youth hcibecaaie^ hero of 
the first order: the circumstances of this onbouAter, and* other oc- 
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The mail that to his birth was given’: his ears . 
With goi^eous pendants shone: with bow in hand 
And mighty falchion girt, he proud advanced 
^ And like a moving mountain strode the field. 

The virgin-born, the offspring of the 3un, 

The tamer of his foes, the chief of fame, 

Tall as a palm, and as a lion strong. 

Erect amidst the plain he paused, and viewed 
With looks of pride the multitude around; 

To Droha homage paid, then turned to Aijuna, 
And thus defied the prince, “whate’er thine arm 
This day has wrought I pledge me to surpass. 

The holy sage permitting”: at his words. 

As by a vast machine at once upraised 
All rose, and most Duryodhana rejoiced 
To hear his vaunt, for Rhame and indignation. 
Surprise and envy- of his kinsman’s glory 
And ancient hatred rankled at his heart. 

Then Droha gave assent, and every feat 
By Arjuna achieved was wrought by Kariia. 
Duryodhana his joy proclaimed aloud, he clasped 
The hero to h'ls heart: whate’er the realm 
Affords, demand, I plight ray princely vow, 

’Tis thine my friend: and Sarna made reply.. 


ca6i<3DS on which he ex|serienced the disregard of his brethren 
threw him into the arms of their enemies and lie proved one of 
tl^ •chief suppoHs of Duryodhana and the Kurus. 

‘ like ^Minerva w^us born ready equipped for the field; 

armed wkh a miraculqps cuirass and lance. 
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The name of friend contents my proudest hopes. 
Again to Arjuna he turned and said, 

Thus far our skill is equal, let it now 

Be seen in single fight wherq vantage lies. * 

The Pfince replied: Quick be it mine to send thee 

To learn what regions tenant those who come 

Unbidden guests or vaunt uncalled their prowess: 

The field of conflict, Karna cried, is free 

To all the brave, and to the princfil^ mind • 

The proof of valour is the proof of virtue: 

Why should these idle pastimbs swell your pride • 
To strike wifb shafts innocuous, toys like these: 
Mine seek a nobler mark. My arrows fly 

Here in thy teacher’s presence at thy head. 

• 

Thus vaunting he, and either stood prepared, 

To wage no sportive war,* when from the Seat 
Where sat the royal dames a cry of grief , 

Broke wiKi upon their purpose. By his arms,. 

And voice and bold demeanour Pritha knew 
Her fir8t-born,Son in Karna, and appalled 
To Sfee the Brothers, mutually unknown, . 

On hostife thought intent, she strove to stay 
The ho^'rid strife : in vain : oblivion sealed 
Her every sense and Yi^ura con-jjeyed 
The dfame unconscious to the regal-fiome. . 

^ • • * 

To grace his martial Son the valiant Arjuna, 

The 'monarch of tile elements^ descended — 

‘ Indra the father of Arjuna:, all the sens o*f Pfithd*were be* 

21 
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Upon his path the mattering thunder followed ; 
The bnlliant lightning waved; his Own bright bow 
Its many-coloored banner spread, and high 
A pearly line of wild fowl winged the air. 

This when the sovereign of the day, liie rfire , 

Of gallant Earha, saw, he quick-repaired 
To grace his darling son with rival glory. 

So stood the youths opposed, protecting shade 
O’er Aijuna'ithpending hung, his foe 
Stood radiant glittering in the solar ray. 
Conflicting feelings" filled the anxious crowd 
And equal shared the interest of the fight. 

And now stood either on the verge, of fate 
When sapient Efipa Earfia thus addresLed : 
Undaunted stranger, — this the youngest son 
Of PfilhA and of Pafiflu will not shrink 
^From thine encounter, but do thou declare 
Thy name and lineage*; of what royal house 
Art thou the ornament ; this known, the fight 
Proceeds, if thou an equal champion prove 
With princes to contend : the sons of kings ■ 

Strive not witli rivals of inferior birth. 

He said and ceased, and Earfia silent stoqd 
And hung his head, as w^hen surcharged with dew 
The drooping Lotus bows its fragrant blossom. 

Him thus abashed Duryodhanabeheld 


gotten by dmnities ; it being death to her own husband Pahdu to 
approach^her. ‘ ‘ • 
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And instant cried : awhile the sports suspend, 

And then no plea be wanting to the trial; 

The state of Anga* of its loi’d bereft 
Upon our will depends,* this, valiant chief 
Bei.cr<9wned its sovereign; then with equal. pride 
He calls thee Arjuna to equal arms. 

Away, — this instant sees the hero king. 

Impetuous thus the Prince, and none presumed 
To question his resolve; so ceased the spor&, ' 
And Karha was installed as Anga’s king’. 


It. Vol. IV (Septbr- 1825), p. 141—160. 


(The Swayamvara, the free, or self electioil of a hus- 
baitd, was a not uncommon practice amongst the Hin- 
dus, and foVms the subject offrequent description both 
in ancient and modern poetry : the Princes being as- 
sembled in a public place, with appropriate ceremonies, 
the Princess performed the tour of the circle, and sig- 
nified her preference by throwing a gariand of flowers 

■ 4 — 

' Anga*lay upon the Ganges including^art of Bebar and Bba- 
gulpur'acrd Rajiiiabal. • 

* In the original some further - squabbling takes* place after 
Karua's installation before the party breaks up, and Ellariia^s 
adoptiv.e father, Dhfitar^slitra’s diarioteer, makes his appearaifce, 
and claims him as his son, to the^great triumph of the PandaTras. 
Duryodhana continues to advocate his cause, but no»s<;rife ensues, 
and embittered hostility is the qnly result of the sport£f. 

21 * 
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upon the neck of the successful competitor: the mar- 
riage rite was subsequently performed as usual. It may 
be easily supposed that the preference was not always 
tiie suggestion of the moment and ^ grew out of previ- 
ous acquaintance: thus Damayanti adopted £his.mode 
of chusing Nala in 'concert with her lovpr: Tirav^-ti 
chose Chandrasekhara by the guidance of her nurse, 
and the Princess of Oanoj invited Prithu Rai to her 
Swayatnvara. ‘The consequences may also be easily 
conjectured, and mortified vanity or disappointed ex- 
pectation must often have engendered ‘personal hostil- 
ity: the result may not unfrequently have been long 
and widely felt, and though neither the Swayamvaras 
of Draupadf or Damayantf may have been attended 
with any remarkable events, the choice of the Prin- 
cess of Canoj was less iiyioxious; for the animosity 
which it excited between her father and her lord, laid 
India bare to Mohammedan aggression, and paved the 
way f6r Eui'opean ascen(5ancy.) 

• THE CHOICE OF DBAUpIdI. 

, {Mahabh. I, ch. 184-192.] ' 

From Bhagfrathf’s* pleasant borders went 
The five brave brothers %aftid towards the north 


' The Ganges, named *Bhagirathi irom Bhagiratha, the fourth 
iif descent from Sagara, by whose devotions she was induced to 
coAie down upon the earth f(fr the purification of the bones of 
his ancestors. * ^ • 

* Yudhishihira* B\iima, Arjnna, Nakula find Sahadeva, the 
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Their wandering steps directed : on the road 
They past assembled throngs, travelling alike 
A northward journey. From a pious troop 
Of Brahmans Yudhishi^ira ^Iced the cause * 
OLthiS advancing host, and whither bound. * 
.They answered: — In Panch&la’s* spacious realm 
The powerful monarch Drupada observes 
A solemn feast: attending princes wait 
With throbbing hearts his beautbo^ls daughter’s 

choice;* 

The royal Draupadf®, whose bharms surpass 
All praise, a*s far as her mild excellence 
And mind transcend the beauties of her person. 

She from iSie sacrificial hearth was born 
When her imperial Sire performed the rite 
To win him sons, whose j)rowess might avenge 
The wrongs he had sustained from Droha’s pride. 
Then too her gallant brother Dhrishtadyumna, • 
Arrayed in shining mail, and armed with boW 
And falchion, like the flashing gleam of flame® 


two last weiB the twin sons of Madri, the s^econd wife of f^andu, 
the three first are the sons* of Pfitha. * 

* Panchalfi. In addition to the observations on this country* 
made on a*former occasion ^ee above), we may add that we have 
since m<?rwith a tract in which Nepal is ^id to be comprised 
within Northern Panchala. • • • 

‘ Draupadi, a patronymic, the daughter of Drupada. 

^ The birth of Draupadi and Dhfishtadyumna is thus related 
in the Mahabharata [I, ch, 167]. Although Drupacla was comfJdlled 
to acquiesce in the arrangement made by Dronuf by whi6h his rule 
was confined to t];ie country soyth of the*l{h^rathi, tRe partition 
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Sprang radiant from the consecrated fire. 

Now ripe the nymph in years and charms, the king 
Commands her wed some prince of her election. 

* Fast to his court from every clime repair 
Eings^nd the sons of kings, and chiefit of Tanzie 
Exulting emulous in youth and valour. 

And aged priests and venerable Brahmans 

Well skilled to solemnize each sacred rite. 

#1 

5 ; — 

was the cause of deep mortification, and he long meditated on the 
means by which he might recover his formen power and be re- 
venged upon his enemy. He especially regretted the want of a 
son whose youth and valour might compete with Droiia's disciples, 
and he visited the chief resorts of the Brahmans, in hope to meet 
with some holy sage, whose more than human faculties might se- 
cure him progeny. He found two Brahmans of eminent leaniing 
and sanctity named Yaja and Upayaja, and addressed himself to 
the latter , promising him a miFiion of cows if he enabled him to 
obtain the son he desired. Upayaja, however, declined the task 
andj* referred ^ira to his elder brother Yaja, to whom the King 
repaired, and promised ten million of kinc : with much reluctance 
he undertook to direct a sacrificial ceremony by which the King 
should obtain offspring, and called his younger brother to his as- 
sistance. Whe^i the rite had reached the proper period th? queen 
was invited to partake of, it, but she had not complrted her toilet 
and begged the Brahmans to delay the ceremony. It was too late, 
f and the sacrifice proceeding without her, the children were born 
independent of her p^icipation. ^Tibe son Dhfishtadyumna ap- 
peared with a diadqm on his head, in full mail and aimed with 
a bow and falchion from the middle of the sacrificial fire. Drau- 
padi fhe daughter from the^ middle of the vedi, or altar, on which 
the fire had been kindled ! she was of very black colour altliough 
exesseding loveliness, and was thence named Krishna; the name 
of the soheic deiaved from the pride and power with which he 
was emiovled from* Im birth. 
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Thither we go and willingly ehall guide 
Your steps to share with us the liberal gifts 
That princely bounty on our tribe bestows; 

Or to behold, if so youf youth*prefer, 

Th^ jdyoufi rev^ry that gilds the scene; ^ • 

^For thither mummers, mimes and gleemen. throng. 
Athletics, who the prize of *strength or Skill 
Contend in wrestling or the gauntlet’s strife : 
Minstrels with sounding lute^ andr Bards ^ wl)p chant 
Their lord’s high lineage and heroic deeds — 

These merry sports beheld, you may return 
With us or \vhere you list, unless it chance 
The Princess toss the wreath to one of you — 

For you are goodly and o'f God- like bearing. 

Thus h^, and blithe Yudhishfhira replied — 

Have with you to the wedding. So they went 
To South Panchala with the ^rahman b&d. 

’ The persons named in the tcKt are Natas, Yaitalikgs, Nart- 
takas , Siitas , M^adhas , and Niyodhakas. The Nata is properly 
an actor, but in popular acceptation it comprehends jugglers, buf- 
foons,^ and persons practising slight of hand and exhibiting feats 
of agility; in^this last also the ^arttaka partakes, although properly 
speaking a dancer. The 'Yaitalika in his ^official character is a 
poetical 'watdmian or a bellman — one ^ho announces in verse the, 
change of •the seasons and^the hours of the day— when not re- 
tained*fQ» the purpose he is a^public siii^r. The Sutas and Ma- 
gadhas are both considered Jo discharge the same kin^ of duty, 
and are the bards and heralds of th9 Hindus , being attached to 
the state of all men of rank to chauiit their praises, celebrate tbeir 
actions, and commemorate theix ancestry. The NiyodhakaJs a 
prize-fighter either as a wrestler or jjoxer or asyordqpiaa— in some 
parts of India also he kghts with gauntlet^ «ft»ed with steel spikes. 
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Through many a smiling grove their journey lay 
And by the marge of many a limpid lake. 

And oft they loitering paused upon their route 
" To mark the beautieg of each grateful scene. 

At length arrived, they made theii* humble dwelling 
A Potter’s lowly roof — and daily forth 
They fared as mendicants to gather dms. 

And now the day of festival drew nigh; 

When Drupada, whose anxious hopes desii'ed 
A son of Pahdu for his daughter’s lord, 

And who had sent his messengers to search 
The banished chiefs, still sought by them in vain. 
Devised a test — no other force but theirs 
He deemed could undergo, to win the' bride. 

A ponderous bow with magic skill he framed 
Unyielding but to more, than mortal strength. 

And for a mark he hung a metal plate 
Suspend^ on its axle, swift revolving 
StriKjk by a shaft that ‘from the centre strayed. 

This done he bade proclaim — that he whose hand 
Should wing, the arrow to its destin'ed aim, 

Should win the Princess by his archery. • 

* * 

* * Trial of strength by the drawing of a bow ‘is .a favonrite 

subject in Hindu poetry, and the he]ioes of two of tbd most cele- 
brated and most ancjem. works in Sanskrit, the Mahabharata and 
the Kamaysfna, both win their wivqs in a similar manner. Arjuna 
gains Draupadi as in the t^xt , and Rama obtains Sitd by break- 
ing the bow of Siva, which other princjes were unable to bend. 
W^need not remind our readers of the bow of Ulysses here — 
we lately* pointedf out one coincidence between Hindu and Ho- 
meric ficticm (abov^ p.*2S9) and this seems to furnish a second. 
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• Before the. day appointed, trooping came 
Princes and chiefs innumeroas: ’midst the throng 
Duryodhana and all the hundred sons 
Of Dhfitardshfra with tlie gallant Earha 
In haught}** cohort at the couii: appeared. • 

.With hospitable ‘act the king received 
His royal guests and fitting welcome gave. 

Between the North and East without the gates 
There lay a spacious plain : a fosse profound 
And lofty walls enclosed its ample circuit, 

And towering gates and trophied arches rose. 

And tall pavilions glittered round its borders : 

Here ere tHe day ‘of trial came, the sports 
Were held : and loud as ocean’s boisterous waves. 
And thick as stars that ggm the Dolphin’s brow *, 
The mighty city here her myriads poured. 

Around the monarch’s throne on lofty seats • 
Of gold with gems emblazoned sat the kings,* 

Each lowering stern defiance on the rest. 

Witjiout the b’arriers pressed the countless crowd 
» ~ s ;; ^ 

' In the head of the Sisumara. — The Sisumara is properly the 
Gangetic porj[loise (Delphiiius gangeticus), but the astronomical 
Sisumara [f^ishnu Pur. II, 13^ Bhagav. Piy. V, 23.] to which the 
allusion iAHnade is as much a non-descript as^any of the pictured 
monstrosities on our celestial* globe — (see Sir Wm. ffoiffes’ sup- 
plement to the Essay on Hindu chronology A. Res. II, 402). The 
commentator says the expression is a parenthetical equivalent fcr 
the North-east quarter, that being* {he situation of the asterisk — 
and implies, that the people assembled in that dir«!tidii. He is 
probably right; bqt we prefer being wroig. ^ 
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Or clambering upon scaffolds clustering hung. 
Skirting the distance multitudes beheld 
The field from golden lattices, or thronged 
The high house-tops, whose towering summits 
* ♦ touched ‘ • 

The clouds, and^like^the mountain of t^e gods* , 
With sparkling peaks streamed radiant through the 

air. ' 

A thousand irumpets brayed, and slow the breeze 
With incense laden wafted perfume round. 

Whilst games of s'trength and skill — the graceful 

dance. 

The strains of music, or dramatic art. 

Awoke the gazer’s wonder and applatise. 

Thus sixteen days wjere passed, and every chief 
Of note was present — and the king no more 
*Could with fair plea his daughter’s choice delay. 
Th6n came the Princess forth in royal garb 
Arrayed and costly ornaments adorned: 

A garland ipterwove with ‘gems arid gold 

Her delicate hS'Ods sustained — from the.pure bath 

With heightened loveliness she tardy came. 

And blushing in the princely presence stfiod. 

Next in the rin^ the revCrend Priest appeared 
And strewed the holy grass and poured the oil. 

An offering to the God of Fire, with prayer 


’ KftUttBd — the favourite sresidence of Siva; a very conspicuous 
part of the Himalaya** bears this, appellation. 
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Appropriate, and with pious blessings crowned. 
Then bade the king the trumpets’ clangor cease . 
And hush the buzzing crowd — while his brave son 
The gallant Dhfi|ihtadyumi)a»on the plain 
Descended "and his father’s will proclaimed# * 
‘.‘Princes, ^is boVr behold— yon illark^-these shafts— 
Whoe’er with dexterous hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their aim, and be his race. 

His person and his deeds equivalent* 

To such exalted union. He obtains * 

My sister for fiis bride — my words are truth.” 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
Each royal suitor by his name and lineage* 

f ■ 

* The autlior favours us with their names — and as a catalogue 
of the chief dramatis personse of the Mahabharata it may be ad- 
missible in a note^ although a hopeless recapitulation ior the text. 
The principal sons of Dhfitarashtra are Duryodhana, Durvishaha 
— Durmukha—Dushpradarshana, Vivinsati, Vikarha, Duhsas^a, 
Yuyutsu, Vayuvega — Bhimavegarava, Ugrayudha, Valaki| Kara- 
kayu, Virochana, Kufidaka, Ohitrasena, Kanakadhwaja, Nandaka, 
Bahnsali, Tuhunda, ^nd Vikati| — the other princes are Karria, the 
half brotiier of the Paiidus; Aswatthama, the son of Droha; Bhoja, 
whose rame as traceable in many parts* of Ipdia and at different 
periods ; Vfihanta, Maniman, Dahdadhara, Sahadeva, Jayasena — 
Meshasandhi, Yirata, his two sons Sarikha and Uttara, Varddha- 
kshemi, Susarma, Senavindu,%3aketu, and J^is son Suvarchas, Su- 
chitra, SuOTmara; Vfika, Satyadhfiti, Siiryajjbwaja, Rochamana, 
Nila, Chitrayudha, Ansuman, Ghekitana, Srehiman, Cftailtlrasena, 
the son of Samudrasena, Jalasandha, and his sons Dahda and Vi< 
danda, Vasudeva, king oftPauiidra, Bhagadatta, Kalinga and Tam- 
ralipta or the kings of those countf^s. — The king of Madra, Salya 
with his sons Rukmangada and Ruktnaratha.— Kauravya; Soma- 
datta, Bhuri, Bhuriiraya, Sal^, Sudakshina,*the king of^amboja, 
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And martial deeds, and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 
Quick from their gorgeous thrones the kings uprose, 
Descending to the cpnflict, and around 
The k)ve]y Draupadi contending pressed;* •> 

Like the bright gods round Siva^ mouptain bride'. 
Love lodged his viewless arrows in their hearts, 
And jealous hatred swelled their haughty minds ; 
Each on his*rivals bent a lowering glance. 

And friends till now, they met as deadliest foes. 
Alone the kindred*bands remained -aloof 
Who owned® JanArdana their glorious chief. 

He and the mighty ' Halayudha curbed 
Their emulous zeal, — and tranquil thfey beheld 
Like furious elephants the monarchs meet; 


Dhridhadhanwa, Paiira>^, Vfihadbala, Sushena, Sivi, Ausinara — 
TYte destroyer of Pafachchara — The sovereign of the Karnshas. 
The chiefs of the house of Y&du are Balarama, Krishna, the son 
of Yasudeva; the son of Rukniini, Samba Charudeshna, and the 
son of Pradyumna, Akriira, Satyajsi, Uddhaya, Kfitavarma, Har- 
dikya, Prithif andr Vipfithn, Vidiiratha, Kanka, Sanku, Gaveshana, 
Asavaha, Niruddha, Sainika, Sasimejaya, Yatapati, Kshilli, Pin, 
daraka, and the valiant Usinara. Other Kings are Bhagiratha. 
Yfihatkshatra, Jayadratha the Prince of Sindhu, Yrthadratha, Bah- 
Jika, Srutayu, Uluka^ Kaitavo, CV^trangada, SubhaAgada, Yatsa- 
raja the King of Kpsaia, Sisupala, the king of Chedl^'* and Jara- 
sandhaf thh sovereign of Magadhai All these perform parts more 
or Jess prominent in the subsequent conflict. 

* * Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya 
•* ’ A name o^ Krishna, the^ Object of human adoration. 

^ A* name ofdialarama, the elder brother of Krishna, from his 
being arfhed with* a plough. [Lassen, Ind. Alf;., 1, 620 ff.] 
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llheir rage by courteous seeming ill represt 

Like fire amidst the smouldering embers glowing. 

• • 

And now in turn the Princes to the trid 
Succeeding past,,in turn to^he disgraced — 

No han^ the stubborn bow could bend— they strained 
Fruitless ^ch ndrve, and many bn the field 
Recumbent fell, whilst laughter pealed around. 

In vain they cast aside their royal robes 
And diamond chains and glittering diadems, * 

And with unfettered arm and ample ches\ 

Put forth their fullest strengtfi — the bow defied 
Each chief nor left the hope he might succeed. 
Kan'ia alone the yielding bowstring drew 
And pondefous shafts applied, and all admired. 

The timid Draupadi in terror cried, 

I wed not with the base-ljprn* — Earna smiled 

— i 

* As previously intimated, the birth of Karna whs secret, and 
he was reputed to be the son of Nhndana the chai'ioteer ^ Dhri- 
tarashtra, having been found floating in the river Yamuna although 

the son of Pfitha, the mother of the three elder Fandava princes 

^ • 

by the §un — he was born in celestial panoply, gand»with splendid 
ear-rings, whence his first app^Uation wasV^ushena, or abolind- 
irig in wealth. ludra disgmsed as a Brahman bagged of him his 
divine coat of^mail, in order to obtain it for his own son Arjuna, 
aud from the act of cutting ^r detaching it from his body the 
prince Va^named Eariia; he is also entitled Vaikarttana from 
Vikarttana, the sun. Indra, return for the armoui*, pvesented, 
Karna with a Javelin freighted with tHe certain death of one in- 
dividual. whether god, m^n, or demon. Karna launched it at Ghfi- 
totkacha, the Rakshasa son of Bhtma, and it deiftroyed him,*hut 
left its possessor helpless against the charmed 'yeapeus ‘offensive 
and defensive of Arjuna, by whose hand Kdr&a* ultimately fell. 
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* In bitterness and upwards turned his eyes 
To his great Sire the Sun — then cast to earth 
The bow and shafts and sternly stalked away. — 

f ^ 

Thus foiled the Princes, through the murmuring 

crow'd 

Amazement spread— then Aijuha from where 
He and his brethren with the Brahmans' placed 
Had viewed the scene advanced to prove his skill — 
Th6 priestly bands with wonder struck beheld 
Who seemed a student of their tribe aspire 
To triumph where the mightiest chiefs had failed — 
They deemed the like disgrace would shame the at- 
tempt, 

And ridicule their race and name assail. 

And many a venerable elder strove 
To tui;n the stripling from the hopeless task : 

They strove in vain — nor did they all despair- — 
’’For many marked his elephantine strength. 

His lion port and self-collected soul ; 

And fancied that they saw I’evived in him 

The son-of Jamadagni * : to o’ei*throw 

bncemore the haughty Ksdiatriya’s* power and pride. 

‘ Parasurama, by whom the K^hatriya or military race was 
exterminated. [Mah^h. Ill, c. li?.] 

^ Walking round a temple, ai\ image, a venerable personage, 
or iiny object of veneration is an act of worship, amongst the 
Hindus. The rite was not unknown as a purificatory one to the 
ancients; as Virgil: Idem ter^* socios pura circumtulit unda. The 
circum{tm];>iAlatiofi of holy « shrines is also an act of firequent prac- 
lice in Eoman Chthdljp countries. 
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Unheeding praise or censure, Aijiina 
Passed to the field: with reverential steps 
He round the weapon circled, next addressed 
A silent prayer to Mahdfieo and last 

With ftiith inflexible on E^ishna dwelt. ■ 

• • 

One hand the bow upbore, the other drew 
The sturdy cord, and placed the pointe<f shafts — 
They flew-^the mark was hit — and sudden shouts 
Burst from the crowd long silent? fltitteryig waved 
The Brahman scarfs, and drum and trumpet brayed, 
And Bard and Herald sung the hero’s triumph. 

Well pleased the monarch marked the youthful 
• . ‘ might 

That had succeeded where so many chiefs 
Of high renown were foiled, and deemed secure 
His state by such alliance — nof was Dradpadi 
The less content, her beauties were theT)rize • 
Of youth’ and grace as well as skill in arms. • 

But in the bosoms of the Princes burned 
Indignant wrefth, and each to other spake 
Congeni^ rage. Behold, they cried, the king • 
Regards us light as straws, and deigds to wed 
His daugliter to this Brahman boy whose craft 
Has l^ivnbled royalty.^ but shall tibis be? 

Destroy the parent trep, and with 'it falls . , 

The fruit distasteful: haughty and unjust 
This heedless monarch from our rank.withholds 
The reverence due to kings. Then let him die — * 

f • • • 

Him and his son together. He ipvites us • 
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Here to his palace, and with outward seeming 
Of hospitable rite receives us, soon 
tn scorn to end : what makes a Brahman here 
* In scenes like thdse? The Vedas have ordained, 

* • f * 

A' royal maid’s election of her lord «• ^ , 

Alone is fitting to the martial race. 

Though Brahman arrogance or avarice urge 
This trespass on our birthright, yet on them 
We. may not afe we should avenge our wrongs; 

The BrAhman’s life is sacred: then descend 
Our fury on the gililty race of Drupada. 

He and his son shall feel our swords: the maid, 
Unless she chuse a royal lord, be tossed 
Into the flame: then part we to our homes. 

Thus they, and soon their gleaming weapons 
» menaced 

•The life lof Drupada: the king in terror 
Turned to the Brahmans: Aijuna at once 
Rushed to his succour and defied his foes. 

Quick to.his^ side came Bhima': like the judge 

' Bliima [Mallabh. J, c. 123.] is the Hercules or Orlando of the 
mythological poetry of the Hindus ; his uncommon k.trength was a 
supernatural endowment. In his youjh, he was the great plague of 
the Kuru princes, beating them in ev^ry sport and contest.^hdy there- 
fore plotted to get rid of him , ancj at a juvenile party, at one of 
the water palaces of the ^ng, administered a poisonous drug to 
h)%ii, and took advantage of his slumber to push him into the Gan- 
gefir He fell intb the region of the subterrene snakes, by whom- 
he was bitten ; onp poison waa the antidote of the other, and Bhima 
recovering from hts*sle^p, soon beat off his antagonists: they fled 
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Of hell with ponderous mace, for as he passed 
A stately tree he by th^ roots uptore 
And wielded for the fight: nor long delayed 
The great Yudhish^hira, noi* the* brave twins, 
And.airin fraternal phalanx stood. • 

'!fhe Brahnians refund the princely cohort^ gathered, 
In vain by Atjuna advised to shun 
A strife ill Suited to their gentler studies. — 

Awhile thehings their course -restrained, admiring 

• 

to tlieir king Vasuk\, wbo was induced f>y their report to see the 
wonderful boy, and went to meet him. In his train was Aryaka 
the maternal great great grandfather of Bhima, who recognised 
and welcomed his descendant. Aryaka being a great favourite 
with the King of the Nagas , Vasuki offered to give his relation 
'any treasure of gems he could desire, but Aryaka asked permiss- 
ion for him to quaff the invigorating beverage, of which one bowl 
full contained the strength of a thousand Nagas : permission being 
granted, Bhima drained this bowl eight tihies at as many draughts 
and then went quietly to sleep for eight days : on his waking lie 
was feasted by the Nagas and thSn restored to his sorrowing 
mother and brethren. From this period dates his miraculous 
strengtli. — Many of these incidents find parallels in western Ro- 
mance. J'he Lady of the lake inhabits the depths*of the water 
and is called iiy Merlin the ^‘white serpent**; the Fata Morgana 
resided beneath a lake while* caressing one df her lovers as a ser- 
pent. She is.al^o styled the Fairy of Riches: her treasures were 
spread over S plain to which Qrlando arriv^ by falling in a con- 
flict witli Affidano to the bottom of an enchanted lake : Manto, 
the protecting fairy of Mantua, •[Orl. Fur. 43, 74.] being saved by 
Adonio when pursued in the form of a snake , proiffers him any 
thing he. may desire. Th^ account she gives of herself makes het 
to be a regular Naga Kanya or Ophite Maiden. The feat of Bhiika 
may be paralleled by a similar one of Orlando, and many others 
of the preux chevaliers of Chivalry. • ^ * * 


32 
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The novel daring of the priestly tribe, 

.Then more indignant hastened to chastise them. 

By Earha and by Salya led, opposed 

To Aijuna and Bhim;i. as to thqse 

Who best deserved their force, like Elephants 

With pfiesion nfaddening, headlong on they rushed ; 

Like Elephants the brothers met their might. 

Against the Brahman btod' Duryodh&na 

The ro^al squadron ledj both with disdain 

For foes unwarlike filled, they curbed their 

prowess — 

And waged contemptuously sportive strife.- 
When Earfia felt the vigour of that arm 
Unequalled, he, astounded, paused ahd spake. 
Brahman, thy prowess should not want my'^praise, 
But that it wakes my, wonder: what? art thou 
Some deity disgaised in mortal form ? 

‘ No Brahman could display such martial slql), 

N8r breathes the man who could defy my strength, 
Save Aijuna. To Earfia then the Prince : 

No God- aiQ I — nor hero-^to the hse 

*^Of arms my .holy teaches^ trained my youth. 

And here I stand to tame thy haughty pride 
And triumph o’er thy fame: then, chief^be-firm! 
But Earfia frohi the field' withdrew : Ibivvain 
He dbemed it to contend with Brahman might. 

, . Elsewhere the furipus kin^ of Madra fought 
With powerful Bhima : both alike in arms 
Exjlert, an'<^ with gigantic force eqdued. 
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Long they contended, nor could either boast 

Of vantage gained: the}r shattered arms they thfew 
Aside, and grappling to each other clung : 

With hand and ^nee and cjiest'to chest opposed, * 
They Itruggled long; at length the sudden igrasp 
.Of Bhfma^from the ground ^e king upbore 
And dashed him with resistless sweep to earth. 
Stunned the fall the haughty monarch lay 
Senseless and bleeding at his victor’s feet. * 

Appalled by Salya’s fate and Earha’s flight. 

The princes changed their anger for surprise. 

And humbled to the seeming Brahmans spake. 

’Tis bravely done; and we confess your prowess. 
But what your birth, or where your country, tell. 
Whose is the valour that ^as equal stood 
The son of R&dha’: whose the strength that felled 
The king^of Madra? they are champions’both * 
That few of their compeers would dare encounter. 
Suspend the strife: although we stand as foes, 

We own due Reverence for your 8ac;;eda:ace. 
Comply with our request: then if ye list * 

The conflict be resumed. Thus Kumbly they. 

The soljs of P&hflu stem surveyed the ’kings 
NordeigUed reply: bul*V4sudevlPs’ glance 
Had penetrated their disguise, not yet * • 

To be unveiled to hostile eyes : mid soothed 

: * 

' Badhft was the adoptive mothej of Karnac 
^ The patroDjipic of Krishhf^. « * 


22 * 
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The wounded indignation of the Princes. 

, jBis gentle intercession lujiled their rage, 

And sullen from the field the Kings retired, 

Midst shouts of triumph from tl^e Brahman train. 
Then<round the hero’s neck the trembling htmd 
Of Draupadl the* marriage chaplet flung. 

And with his lovely bride, the prize of valour ‘, 


(. t 

* Altliou^h won by Arjiina, Draupadi became, as is well known, 
the wife of all the brothers — or as Sir Win. Jones calls her — “a 
five male single female fl6wer.'* This plurality of husbands is un- 
authorized by any provision in the Hindu law,* although prevalent 
throughout the Himalaya mountains, and in Malabar. The author 
of the Mahabharata, in preserving a circumstance, that must have 
been repulsive to his own feelings, must have been influenced by 
the general belief in a tradition, which he could not have invented. 
Its insertion is a proof, that he drew the materials of his poem 
from other •sources than his o^n imagination — he is clearly very 
much embarrassed withMt, and endeavours to make sundry apo- 
logies for it. On the brothers returning to their college with Drau- 
padi, they tell their mothers they have brought alms (Bhiksha) 
to which she replies without looking at them — being engaged in 
household matters — “Share it amo/ig ye all.** When she finds the 
article to be so divided is a daughter-in-law, she is much shocked, 
but her words cannot be- recalled,* and Draupadi consequently be- 
comes the bride of afi her sons. As if conscious, however, that 
this excuse is ^ot quite sufficient, the author of tile Mahabhm-ata 
puts strong objection^ to it in the mouth of Drupada, who states 
that he had heard of one husband having many wiveS**, but never 
of one *wftB*s having many husbands , and declares it to be for- 
bidden by usage, and the Yedas. [M. Muller, History of an- 
cient Sanskrit Literature, p. 44 ff.] Yodhishtbira replies- that the 
practice may plead precedent^ and instances the case of the ten 
sages (SMK3d Prdchp^as w^o had one wife, Gautami, in com- 
mon. Drupada, hqwefer, continuing to refuse his assent, Vyasa 
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The victor from the scene of strife withdrew. 


is obliged to appear, the dilemina requiring such an arbitrator; 
and he overrules the objections* of the k*ing by relating to hii^ a 
legend, by#whic]i it ap*pears, that tlie five Pandus are five tforms 
of Indras four of whom were exhibited to the fifth by tdahadeva, 
to humble the pride of the king of l^warga, and all, five are with 
the same view condemned to a mortal birth, their Sri also, or the 
personified glory of their royal condition, is sentenced to be born 
as their wife. She is Draupadi. At the same time VifijJmu, on 
being made acquainted with the story by Indra , tak^s two hairs, 
a white and a black one, and these become the children of De- 
vaki , Balarama and Krishna. The worshippers of the latter whb 
maintain, that he* is Vishnu’s whole self, are not well pleased 
with this account of his origin. 
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DASA .K.DMARA CHARITA. 

Orie&tal Text Sodety. London: MDCCCXLYI. 


The Dasa Eumara Charita, or “Adventures of the Ten 
Princes”, has been selected for publication on account 
of its mai),ifold claims on«.the attention of the cultiva- 
tors of Sanskrit literature. 

it is scarcely necessary to remind Sanskrit students, 
that tfie works hithertho published, conformably to 
the general character of Sanskrit composition, have 
been almost exclusively written in metre; and that the 
only specimen^ of prose which have been placed with- 
in their reach are the narratives of the Hit^padesa, the 
occasional dialogue of the dr^as, technical" works on 
law or grammar^ or Scholia* on metrical tei^ts. A con- 
tinupu^ and standard, prose* composition is still want- 
iilg in printed Sanskrit literature, and the want is now 
•si^plied by a work written in a highly cultivated style, 
but entirely in prose; a work of deservedly high re- 
putation among tiie learned of India, imd one present- 
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ing various objects of interest to the scholars of Eu- 
rope. 

The style of the Dasa Eum&ra Gharita is of that eja' * 
borate description which h*as ipddced native scholaA 
to ascribed the work the denomination of a E^vyd; or 
Po^m. It is not uniformly, howevei^ of a poetical ele- 
vation; and* although passages' occur in w&ich, from 
the use of compound words of more than ordinary 
length, from a complicated grammatical* structune, and 
from a protracted suspension of the goveriting term, 
it may be somewhat difficult to* discover the precise 
meaning; yet, in general, the language is intelligible as 
well as elegant, and can occasion no great embarrass- 
^ ment to a practised scholar, while it affords him a use- 
ful example of classical prose composition. 

While the language of the Dasa Eumara Chanta is 
recommended by its general character, it "furnishes 
also, in some of its peculiarities, an advantageous op- 
portunity for the study of a portion of Sansknt hlram- 
mar, of which examples are not often multiplied, par- 
tic ularljr in metrital work^. Although not v^ritten, like 
the Bhaiti E4vya, purposely to illustrate grammatical 
forms, yet the writer paiilcularly affects the use of de- 
rivative v^t>s, and presents a greater number of causal ' 
and desidorative inflexiohs than cdh be found in any 
other composition. Whetl^r he, at the same time, pur- 
posely omitted the different tenses and persons of the 
intensltive or frequentative verb, traditiqn has not re- 
corded; but is it very rem&rkable that, amidst tbe 
copiousness of the fonns specified.,* Ite inflexions of 
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‘diffasely narrated. These considerations suggest some 
doubt of the genuineness of this portion of the work, 
although they are not sufficient to justify a conclu- 
*si^ opinion. If the Vq^k b*e, as it stands, the com- 
positibn qf Dahdf , he must have flourished so'mev time 
after Bhoja — not loRg, however — and in the time qf 
some of his immediate 'descendants, as the mention 
of the Bhoja vansa is clearly intended to be compli- 
mentary. This 'v^oiild not be incongruous with the pri- 
ority of the* author to the Mohammedan conquest; and 
we shall perhaps be ndt far wide of the truth in plac- 
ing his composition late in the eleventh or early in the 
twelfth century. 

A work on Alank&ra, or Rhetoric, the 'Kdvyadarsa, 
is also attributed to Dafldf. It is not often' met with, 
but there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. It is not 
of great extent, but. the rules are illustrated by ex- 
amples, taken, it is affirmed, from different authors: 
unluckily the authors are hot named, and it would be 
a work of time and labour to identify the passages 
cited; apparently there are sbme from the Mah&bhd- 
rata and R&mayafla, and from.the writings of KMiddsa, 
but there is nothing sufficiently siscertained to warrant 
hny inference .of the date of the composition.,' 

, The date of the*>Dasa Kunidra Charita < kunot the 
only circumstance connected with it of a questionable 
^character. The very "name of the author su^ests 
ap* uncertainty. Dafldi properly d.esignates a “staff 
beaVer”j.but is commonly Vipplied to a sect of reli^ous 
mendicants, wlio^'pcofess to. be the spuitual descen- 
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dants of Sankara Achdrya, a reformer of the eighth ' 
century, and who are so^ termed because they carry 
a slender dahda, or wand. Many of the order hWe* 
been literary characters; and it \& not impossible tUht * 
one o£ th*em may have amused his leisure wit)^ inrent-^ 
ing the stcnies in (Question, however inconsistent with 
his religions meditations. T^e work would thus be 
that of a dahdl, not of DaMi; but it is not generally 
so considered, Dandi being ordinarily I'egardedf in this 
instance at least, as a proper name, and* associated 
with the usual honorary prefix, *or Sri Dafidl*. 

The Dasa Itum&ra Charita, as universally recog* 
nised, not only ends abruptly, but begins in an equally 
abrupt manrfer, introducing the reader at once to 
persons and events with whom he has no previous ac- 
quaintance. This defect is^ supplied by an Introduc- 
toiy Section, the Pi'irva Plthikd, or Preliminary Chap- 
ter. This Introduction is commonly ascribed to Dahdi 
himself; but as it is somewliat less ambitiously writ- 
ten, and as the incidents related are, in one or two 
cases, briefly r&peated in the body of thf work, and 
with some*contradictions, doubts h^ve been started as 
to the accuracy of the attribution. Tf not the composi- 
tion of the same hand, it must be one* of nearly the* • 
same*tim<r hnd Uie same school, aifd may be regarded , 
as the work of one of the author's dUciplesf Its gene- 
ral congruity, however, with the acknowledged compo- ^ . 

sition’of Dafidl renders it not improbably his work**. 
\ • 

• ? • • • 

[See F.-B. ^aU, 1. 1 ., p. 1?.] •* [A.^^feber, 1, l/f p. 19. 22.] 


* 
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The same is not pretended of the Sesha, or Supple- 
ment to the Oharita, a continuation and conclusion of 
the stories. This is the avowed composition of Cha- 
kl-apdhi Dikshita, a Ma^ratia Brahman, and is written 
in a'etylp which aspires to surpass that of thd oi^iginal. 
While, however, more laboriously constructed, and, 
in consequence, more difficult of interpretation, it falls 
very far short of its model in purity and vigour; and, 
as the .naiTative ifi puerile and meagre, it offers noth- 
ing to repky the trouble of its perusal. It is of con- 
siderable length, and bn that account, as well as of its 
want of interest , it has not been thought desirable to 
perpetuate it by the press. 

The introductory portion of the Dasa Kum&ra Cha- 
rita has been twice remodelled and arranged, in an 
abbreviated form and in verse. One of these versions 
was made by a cel^ibrated Dakhihi writer, Appa or 
Aj^aya Dikshita, the author of a standard work on 
rhetoric, the Euvalaydnanda. He was patronised by 
Krishna Rdya, Rdjd of Vijayandgara, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century*. This abridgment was print- 
ed at Serampore in 1804, along with the Hitopadesa 
and the Patakas df Bhartfi Hari. A similar metrical 
' abridgment of the introduction bears the nape of Vi- 
ndyaka, but nothing more "is known of tha author. 
Both these abridgment are see exedingly inferior to 
the onginal in style and in interest. Neither contains 
more than tw 9 hundred slokas, and they are both too 

* c 

* [Laseen, IV,t);82?.3 
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much compressed to allow of any detailed description ' 

of the incidents narrated in the original: the narration 

* * • 
is consequently scanty and dull, and not seldom ob- 
scure. * . ’ * * 

A wrifer who calls himself Mah&rdjddhir^a Oopi-'^ 
n^tha has undertaken the bolder task of correcting or 
ameliorating (Sansodhanam) ^e text. Like the two 
preceding, his introduction is in metre, end in three 
sections , but they contain six .hundred and seventy- 
nine slokas, and are therefore much more diffuse. In 
the body of the w'ork the author reverts to prose, 
where his so-called improvement — really a disfigure- 
ment — consists in the occasional amplification or ex- 
planation of the incidents of the original, the text of 
which, with such occasional interpolations or substi- . 
tutions, is given without any alteration. The story is 
also carried on to completion. , 

There is also a Commentary on the text? of the Dasa 
Kumara by Siva Rama Tiw^ri*, a Brahman o^ Bena- 
res. It is not without utility, as explaining a few unu- 
sual t.erms, but It is less 'comprehensive than could be 
desired. • . . , • 

The sul^ects of the stories of thb Dasa Kumdra are 
those takpn from domestic life, and are 'interesting as* • 
pictures -^Hindq society for ceifEuries probably an- • 
terior to the Mohammedan conquest. . The portrait is 
not flattering: profligacy and superstition seem to be , 

the characteristic features;— not, in general, thepro- 

\ * 

• • • • • 

* [more correptly, Tripathi;,Bee Prof^^r-E. Hall, h 1., p. 44.] 
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' fl^cy that invades private happiness, nor. the super- 
stition that bows down before imaginary divinities, 
but loose principles and lax morals, and implicit faith 
ifi the power of ocdblli rites and ma^cal incantations. 
The^picfure does not want some redeeming ti’aijts, and 
the heroes are described as endowed with enterprise 
and hardih‘ood, with ihviolable devotedness to their 
friends and 4cindred, and with tender and constant at- 
tachment to thb Objects of their affection. The oppor- 
tunities which are afforded to the youth of bolh sexes 
of forming connexion!^ are of remarkable facility; and 
the absence of any intimation that the bonds which 
are so easily contracted are to be considered of brief 
duration, gives a character of respectability to the 
very informal unions which take place. The parties 
however, it must be remembered, are of those classes 
— the regal and military — among whom marriage by 
mutual consent, the Gdndharba viv&ha, is a recognised 
legal eompact. 

The work presents a great number of names of 
cities and principalities, of which few* vestiges remain. 
They are to be found, however, in the Pur6.has, in the 
travels of the'Ohi&ese in the fourth and sixth centu- 
* ries, and in .the records of the Rdjput staiep:; and no 
doubt define tiie pdditical divisions of the couHtry which 
subsisted* from ^ remote period until the subversion of 
the whole by the tide of Mohammedan invasion. In 
respect the work may be considered of historical 
value, as adding contemporary testimony to the cor- 
rectiiesa of the*]^biilical position of a considerable part 
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of India, as derived from other sources of information.' 
A brief sketch of the substance of the stories will best 
illustrate the light which they are calculated to re&ect 
upon the social and political condition of India during* 
prob^bl^ the first ten centuiies of our ara. ^ ^ 

The introduction to the Dasa hkim&ra brings us ac- 
quainted with Edjahansa, kiitg of Magadna, or South 
Behar, the *capital of which is Pushpt^ura, another 
name forP^taliputra, the ancient Pahbbthraandmodern 
Patna, the identity of which, generally admitted, has 
been recently confirmed by the*discovery of the course 
of the old bell of the Sofie river, which united with 
the Ganges in the immediate vicinity of the city, con- 
formably to* the statement of Arrian , that Palibothra 
was situafed near the confluence of the Erranoboas 
(the Hira]iyab4hu , a synonym of the Sofie) and the 
Ganges. For this conclusive eVjidence we'are indebt- 
ed to Mr.Ravenshaw, of the Bengal CivUBervice (JMe- 
moranduni on the ancient I}ed of the Sone, J. As. Soc. 
B. No. 158). The tenn Pushpa-putra, the Flower- city, 
is synonymous* with Eusumapura, and. is essentially 
the same,with what sfipuld probably be the correct 
reading, P4iali-pura', the TrumpCt-fldwer city. A le- 
gend as'pid as the eleventh century, being narrated in • 
the Kathdr-sarit Sagardf published and translated by^ 
Mr. Brockhaus, has beep invented, ip account for the ' 
name Pdfali-putra; but this lias evidently been sug- , 
gested by the corruption of the name., and does hot 
account for it. That Patna ^ was called Euspmaplira, 
the Flower-city, at a late period know from the 
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' Glunese-Buddhist travellers , through whom- the name 
Ku-su-mo-pu-lo became familiar to their countrymen*. 

B&jahansa, having engaged in warfare with M4na- 
' sdl-a, the R4j4 of M41avp (Malwa), was, in the first in- 
'Stance, yictorious, but was finally defeated, ‘ and ob- 
liged to take sheltea in the Vindhya ibrests, where his 
wife gave fiirth to a soi!i , R4jav4hana. The R4j4 had 
three hereditary ministers (Eul4m4lya8)— ^a peculiarity 
in the tenure of bffice. under Government, of which 
the moderit histoiy of Hindu princes affords examples 
— named Dharmap41a,' Padmodbhava, -and Sitavarmti. 
Of these, the first had three sons, Sumantra, Sumitra, 
and E4map41a; Padmodbhava, the second, had two, 
Susruta and Ratnodbhava; and the third, Sitavarm4, 
two, Sumati and Satyavarm4. Of these, ‘E4map41a, 
whose habits were dissolute, Ratnodbhava, who was 
curious of 'foreign travel, and Satyavarm4, who was of 
an tascetic temperament, withdrew from court, and 
wandered about the world; the other four remained 
with the king, and, upon the death of their fathers, 
succeeded tq their stations. They partook of their ma- 
ster's fortune, and attended. him in his retreat; and 
when the prince R4jav4hana was born , they also had 
'each a son: Sumantra had Mitragupta; Sumil^ra, Man- 
tragupta; Susruta bad Visruta'; and Sumalsyk-Pramati. 
During .Bijahaqsa’s forest abode, also, there were 
brought to him or to' his queen, on different occa- 
sions, five otlver youths, making, with the sons of the 

* [Pr©r. .Fn-B. Hall, 1. 1., p. 35 f. and in the Journal As, Soc. 
Bengal 1802, p. 6.] ^ 
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four 'ministers and R&jav&bana, the Ten Eum&^. 
Three of these were Arthapila, Pushpodbhava, and 
Somadatta, the sons, respectively, of the absent minis- 
ters, E&map&la, Ratnodbhilva, and'S.atyavarmd, andl^e 
other twewe^e Apah&ravarmaandUpaharavarm4;*wh^ 
were the sons of Praharavarmd, ^he king of Mithil^ 
or North Qehar, and friend of Rajahansa.* Coming to 
the succour ef his friend, he had been involved in his 
misfortune, and, attempting to regain his countiy with 
the reliques of his force, he had been attached by the 
foresters, the S^varas, and lost his baggage and atten- 
dants. His twcf children also fell into the hands of the 
barbarous tribes, and one of them was about to be of- 
fered as a victim to Chahdf, when he was saved by 
the timely Interposition' of a Brahman. The sacrifice 
of human victims by the tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests of South Behar is oTten* alluded to*in the fic- 
tions of this date; and the practice, we know, still pre- 
vails among some of them, ^though it seems t« have 
been driven farthei* to the South, being most prevalent 
among the Khonds of Gumsir. It is no^ long since, 
however , ^hat proofs of jts existence on the frontiers 
of the Jangal Mahals were brought? to \he knowledge 
of the Britfeh functionaries. . ' 

The nit)B<boys thus as'teembled wire educated along 
with the prince, and became his constant associates. 
The particulars of their education present a cui'ious 
detail of what were, •cons’idered , no doul^t, essentialfy. 
princely acquirements. The? use of various^ ti^gufes, 
skill in arms, and the menagemenf xrf horses and ele- 
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^ pilots, acquaintance 'with tradition, with the rules of 
polity, with rhetoric and logic, and with music, are 
qualifications sufficiently appropriate; but we should 

• scsircely have expected to’ find - the list extended to 
'metaphysical, law , and the Vedas, and still less to as- 
trology, medicine,, magic, to proficiency in games of 
skill or chance , and dexterity in thieving ; yet such* is 
the author’s^ beau ideal of princely training, and his 
narratiyes exhibit the practical application of those 
accomplishments. It is worthy of observation, as part 
of the internal evidence of the date of^the work, that, 
besides the specification of the Vedas, Itihasa, and 
Purafias, the writings of Kaufilya, more commonly 
called Chafiakya, and the Kamandaki, are specified as 
the authorities for the science of Nfti, or polity. 

As soon as liajavahana and his associates bad at- 
tained a sufficient age, K^jahansa, in obedience to the 
inj2inctions<-of a pious Brahman, allowed them to set 
off to see the world. They departed together; but, in 
the course of a few days, Rajavahana was induced by 
a stranger Brahman to leave his ''ompanions privately, 
and( assist him in obtaining the sovereignty^of the sub- 
terranean regions, or Patala. The enterprise succeeds ; 

* but when the prince returns to the spot where he had 
, left his friends, thuy are all gone. AlarmedJ?y his dis- 
appearance, the youths hadjaken different directions 
in qiiest of the missing prince, and hence they sever- 
ally met with separate adventures, the relation of 
which, yrhen they at last find R&javdhana, constitutes 
the matter of the Dasa Eum&ra Charita. 
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The firstwhom princeR4jav4hana, roaming in search ' 

of his friends, encounters, is Somadatta. Hiis youth 
has been instrumental in releasing the daughter of the* 
R4jA of Ujjayinf from thi hands' of the Raj A of Lila, ' 
to •wht>ra*she»had been reluctantly concedid ^ a brid^' 
by her father; and has defeated 4he forces of Lita, 
and killed .the king in single*combat; in requital of 
which exploits the Rijd of Ujjayinf gives his daughter 
to Somadatta, and adopts him. as YiA'ar4ja, his col* 
league and successor. He is on his way with his bride 
to the temple of Mahikila, when he falls in with his 
prince. Mahakdla was one of the twelve Siva Lingas, 
which were in high repute about the time of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion. The country of L4ta was better 
known, apparently, to ancient than to modern geo- 
graphy , being the L4r or Larike of Ptolemy, and ap- 
plied to the country south ot the Jferbuclda,* and along 
the Taptf, corresponding with Nimaur and Khdndesh*. 

While yet in company witli Somadatta, R4jav4hana 
is joined by another of his companions, Pushpodbhava. 
This adventurer*, in the’ course of his^pefegrinations, 
was surprifed by the falj of a man^from a precipice 
upon his head, who proved to be his falher , the mer« 
chant Ra^odbhava, the son of the minister, the elder ’ 
Pushpodbhava, who hadheen wrecked on his voyage « 
from the island of Kalajjayana sixteep yeans Jbefore; , 
and having, on that occasion, lost his wife, had been , 
tniserdble ever since; until at last, unable to support 

a • * 

[Lassen, Ind. Alt., 11^ 170 if.] 
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his affliction longer, he casts himself from a rock, and 
is picked up by his son. Presently afterwards Push- 
podbhava prevents a woman from burning herself, 
vtixo proves to be hlb ipother , and having brought his 
'partftits , together he conveys them to I^aylhf. Here 
he falls in love with a merchant’s daughter, whom he 
meets at the house of a friend, and she returns his af- 
fection. She is wooed, however, by the Prince of Uj- 
jayinf,«D&ruvarln&, and is apprehensive of his violence. 
By Pushpbdbhava’s advice, she gives out that her 
chamber is haunted by a Yaksha, an evil spirit , and 
that she will wed the person who shall free her from 
his presense. Ddruvarma defies the goblin, and is vi- 
sited by the damsel, when Pushpodbhava, disguised 
as a female attendant, beats him to death. The catas- 
trophe is ascribed to the wrath of the spirit, and no 
further inquiiy is made: the ceremony of exorcism is 
performed," and Pushpodbhava marries the damsel. 
This story turns upon a' superstition common in the 
East, and familiar to us in the adventures of Tobias, 
although inrthis case it is emlployed tery coolly as the 
pretext of murder. Daruvarmd is represented, how- 
ever, as odious fOr his profligacy and tyranny, and 
the infliction of deserved punishment is considered as 
justificatory of th^"ci’ime. -w • 

K4jav&hana resides for seme time with his friends 
at Ujjayinl, when he beholds, at the festival of Eama- 
,de,va, Avantisundari, the daughter of Mdnas4^a, the 
conqueror of hie patern4l kingdom, but who had re- 
signed his sover^^i^ity to hie son Darpas4ra. He again 
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had gone to R&jagiri to pei'form austere penance, and ’ 
had appointed his cousit^ Daruvarmd and Chan^ra- 
varni4 in his place daring his absence. The former of 
these, as has been just mentioned,* has been killed, and > 
Chandravandd reigns alone. The princely aod 
vdhana are piutually smitten ^ and, throi^h the con- 
trivance of a friendly magician, are legally married in 
the actual presence ofChandravarmi, theViceroy being 
made to believe that the scene is a mere delusiotf. With 
this incident terminates the Purva Pfthik^, or Intro- 
ductoiy Section. 

The first section of the body of the work represents 
Rdjavihana as domesticated in the interior apartments 
of the palace* as the' husband of Avantisundari. Dur- 
ing their repose the prince and his bride are disturbed 
by a dream, and, on awaking, find the feet ofthe Prince 
firmly bound by silver fetters. The princess is impru- 
dently vocijferous in the expression of her’terror, ftnd 
the attendants echo her clamour so loudly as td alarm 
the guard, who enter and discover Rdjavdhana. Chan- 
dravarmd comniands Rajav4hana to he put to death, 
but the execution is prohibited by the interpositidn of 
Manasdra,^ who, although abdicated, exercises somlh 
influence«over his son’s deputy, and has no objection 
to R^av&fiana as. a son-m-law. Ohj^ndravarmA con- ' 
fines R&javdhana in a ^oodei\ cage,* and hefers his, 
sentence to Darpas4ra,. who is engaged in austerities ■ 
atR&jagiri, and in't'he meantime marches against Sjoi- 
havarm4, the king of Anga,*and besieges* his. capital, 
Champ4, a name stijl preserved* *a village in the 
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neighbourhood of Bhagalpur. Rdjavahana in his cage 
^companies the march. S^havarma, sallying from 
Champd, is taken prisoner, and the city falls into the 
hands of the victor; so does the Princess Amb5lik&, 
^ whom Ohandravarmd is enamoured , find whom he 
determines to wed.* 

After the action , a messenger arrives from Dai*pa- 
sara, commanding that Rajavahana shall be put to 
death without 'delay. • Chandravarmfi accordingly or- 
ders that while he goes to solemnize his nuptials Ra- 
javdhana shall be brought forth to be thrown under 
the feet of a fierce elephant. While expecting the exe- 
cution of the sentence , the chain falls from the feet 
of Rfijavahana, and becomes a ‘nymph of air — an 
Apsaras — condemned to that form by the anger of a 
Muni whom she had ofFei|ded,- and picked up by Ma- 
nasara, a genius of <-the air, one of the Vidyfidharas, 
to whom Avantisundari had been promised by her 
brother. Finding, in one of his nocturnal peregrina- 
tions, that the lady had chosen another lord, Mana- 
sara imposed the fetters on Pfijavfihana, and caused 
his detection. The time of the nymph’s transforma- 
tion has now expired, and she takes her ^departure, 
‘leaving Rdjavahana at liberty, having been previously 

* removed from his cage. ' • 

• ' ? 

A clasrfbur now arises thafr Chandravarmfi has been 

■ c 

, kUled. Rajavfihana, in the cqufusion, mounts the ele- 
phant appointed to crush, him , sVikes down the dri- 
ver, tiirnp the animal towards the palace, and invites 
aloud thti brave' man who has s^ain the .tyrant to come 
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to him for protection. The murderer accepts the sum- ' 
mons, rushes through the, crowd, springs upon the ele- 
phant, and proves to be one of the Prince’s friends 
Apahdravarmi. Jtiey defend fhemselves valiantiy.' 
against the followers of Chandravarmi, until idtellf^ 
gence is bropght 6f thQ arrival of Sinhavmmi4’s allies, 
with a host before which the troops of Ujjayini have 
fled. Their 'safety , and that of the king of Champi, 
is now ensured. Among the allies of latter, Rija- 
v4hana finds all the rest of his old companions, and 
by his desire they severally relate to him their ad- 
ventures. 

Apah&ravarma’s story foms the subject of the se- 
cond book, *and is ’perhaps the best in the collection, 
being more rich than the others in varied incidents. i 
Searching for the prince, Jie repairs to a celebrated 
hermit, Marichi, to consult him» where R&javahana is 
to be foun^. Marichi desires^ him to remain at ChaiApd, 
and he will hear of his friend, and entertains htm with 
bis own adventures, having been beguiled into the 
love of a courtesan named Kdmamanj{trl,*who had wa- 
gered hex’* liberty with another, of her class that she 
would lead the holy man into folly. She succeeds, pef- 
suades liim to accompany her to the city, wins her • 
wager, laughs at her lov6r, and sends him back to his* 
hermitage overwhelmed with shame aad self-reproach.^ . 
The story presents a cprious picture of the pains ta- . * 
ken with the education of public women. Not. only 
were their health, their p&ysical deyelopuieht, and 
personfd beauty atte^ed.to; not only ‘were the graces • 
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' of deportment and elegance of attire and' ornament 
sedulously studied, but they* intellectual training was 
an equal object of vigilance; and they were taught a 
vmet^ of subjects caleulated to h/iighten their fasci- 
nation and strengthen their understandihg. Dancing, 
music, an<^ acting 'formed their profession, and they 
were also taught to paint, to dress delicate* dishes, to 
compound ffagrant perfumes, and to dispose tastily of 
flowerg; to play various games; to read, to write, and 
to speak d^erent languages ; and they were instructed 
superficially, it is said, in grammar, Ibgic, metaphy- 
sics. A remarkable picture is also drawn of the de- 
vices resorted to, to bring them into public considera- 
tion, many of which may find a parallel In, the contri- 
I vanccs by which public performers in European coun- 
tries are sometimes forcqd into popularity. Apaha- 
ravarma, piqued by her cleverness, determines to 
hudible the* conceit of K^mamanjarl, and, sets off to 
Chamffa. 

On arriving near ChampA, Apah^ravarma finds a 
man by the road-side apparently in great distress. He 
provibs to be another victim of K^mainailjarfs arts, 
f&rmerly an opulent merchant, but ruined^^by his at- 
' tachment to her, and he is now an inmate of a Bud- 

• dhist convent. Ife is called, 'from his ugliness, Vird- 

• paka., He“ repents his pbanddnment of the faith of his 

• aqpestors, and is desirous of returning to it. Apa- 
hdravarmd recommends him to remain as he is for a 
short titiAe,* unl^l he shall be replaced in possession of 
his property, \^ci» he underti^kes to -recover. The 
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incident worthy of notice, as indicating the cotem- 
porary existence of the P'uddhists at the date of the 
work, and an additional confirmation, therefore, of its 
not being later thv» the tenth or eleventh century }*as 
after that pcitiod notices of Buddhists by Hipdu'wrfs^ 
tets are rai’e.and ifiacciirate. ^ 

Having proceeded into the city, Apaharavarma en- 
ters into a ganjbling-house, such places being licensed 
under Hindu rule. Here he wins a considerable sum 
of money, and establishes his credit both*for skill in 
play and for liberality, distributing half his winnings 
among the assistants. He then sallies forth well armed 
to perpetrate house-breaking, another of the accom- 
plishments^ of princ'ely education, but falls in with a 
young and beautiful woman, Kulapalik4, the daugh- 
ter of Kuveradatta, who has run away from home to 
avoid a marriage with Arthapatif a rich merchant, to 
whom her jfather has promised her, having previously 
betrothed her to Dhanamitra, also a merchant, but 
who has become impoverished by his munificence. He 
is still the object of Kul’apalikd’s affec^ioa , and she is 
on her way to her Iovot when, enc^juntered by Apa- 
h^ravarma. He sympathizes with her distress, and 
conducts*^er to Dhanamitra, with whom he becomes* 
united in most intimate fi'iendsbip,'^nd to whose union • 
with Eulap41ik& he engages to obtain her father’s con- . 
sent. In furtherance of this scheme they take Eula^i- . 
likd home, and witfi her aid plunder hen father’s house 
of every thing of value. They leave the daovs^Wt home, 
and return to .the hou^e of DhananntJEa!^ plundering the . 
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residence of Arthapati on their way , and concealing 
their booty in a thicket. 

The loss of property has the effect of suspending 
Eulapalik&’s marriage, land in the meantime Dhanami- 
ffajlby desire of his friend, takes an old leather* purse 
to the Rajd of Anga, and tells him that, having re- 
paired to a forest to piit an end to his life', in conse- 
quence of her father’s refusing to granl; Kulap&likd to 
him, he was met by a holy man, who withheld him 
from self destruction, and presented him with a purse, 
which, he said, in the hands of a merchant or a cour- 
tesan who should not have wrongfully appropriated 
the property of others , would prove a source of in- 
exhaustible wealth — the purse, in fact, of Fortunatus. 
This he offers to the King, who not only declines to 
accept it, but promises to protect him in its safe pos- 
session. Tlie story, spreads, and its truth is confirmed 
by *the retdrn of Dhanamitra to his former profuse 
liberality, the funds of which are derived from the 
stolen property. Among others, Kuveradatta, hearing 
of Dhanamito'a’^ recovered affluence, grows cold to 
Ailihtipati, and gives. his daughter to her ’■former af- 
fianced husband. 

Shortly afterwards, K4gamanjarf, the younger sister 
'of Eimamanjari^ makes hei^ appearance as a public 
performer^ witlv great success and with unsullied re- 
putation. She and Apaharavarma become mutually 
enamoured^ but their union is prevented by her mo- 
ther and ^isteT) who look upon Apabaravarmd as a 
pauper. The objq<c^n is overcome by his undertaking 
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to steal the “inexhaustible parse?, and give it to 
manianjarf, provided she fulfil the condition of restor- 
ing ’their property to those whom she had reduced to* 
poverty. Accordingly the Buddhist Viriipaka recovers 
his weal^. • ^ 

J)hanamitra, acting in concert vrith Apahdravarmd, 
complains to the Kdjd of the iSss of his purse, and af- 
ter a time Kdmamanjarf is called before the R4ja and 
accused of the theft. At the suggestion of Apah&ra- 
varma the crime is imputed to Arthapati, ^ho is con- 
sequently banished, and whose property is confiscated. 

Apaharavarma, in a fit of extravagant bravado, at- 
tacks the patrol, and is taken prisoner. The charge 
of the gaol has lately devolved on K&ntaka, a vain 
young man, who threatens the prisoner with eighteen 

kinds of torture and final death, unless he restores all 

* * . • 

the wealth he has stolen, and ^rticularly the inex- 
haustible purse, which he is said to hav€ cairiedioff. 
The RXjX, at Dhanamitra’s request, promises 4im li- 
berty if he will restore it. In the meantime Rdgaman- 
jari and the R^a’s daughter Amba|ik4 have become 
intimate friends, and the latter, is prepared to share 
the affections of Apahdravarma. Ihe latter has a rival 
in Eantaka, who flatters himself that the Princess loves'* 
him. “He l%* encouraged this belief by SrigilikA, the» 

nurse of RAgamanjarf, and emissary of ApabAnavarmA, 
who also persuades him, that the lines in his hand an- , 
nounce his elevatidn to th,e kingdoui, land that if \e 
could make his way into fhe interior of. palace, 
which adjoins.the ga<^ AmbAlikAwoqld wed him. EAn- . 
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taka applies to Apaharavarm&, as a skilful house- 
breaker, to help him, promising to set him free, but 
"secretly purposing, as he informs S^igklikA, to con- 
fii^e him again and put him to dea^Ji. Apah&ravarmk 
consents,, and makes an excavation under tke prison 
walls, by which hei and Ekntaka might pass into the 
palace; but he takes ah opportunity of killing Kkn- 
taka, in anticipation of the deadly project entertained 
by the-latter, and proceeds alone into the apartments 
of the Prihcess. He finds her asleep, delineates his 
portrait on the wall, with a verse imparting a hope 
that she may not suffer the pangs of love by which 
he is afflicted, and returns to the prison. He then 
liberates the former governor, who was hlso in deten- 
tion there, and, with his consent, makes his escape. 

AmbAlika, on waking, beholds the drawing, and 
reads the verse, and is enamoured of the author. Her 
unbn with him is accomplished , when ChaAdavarmd 
besieges Champa, and, after the capture of the R4jk, 
seizes the person of the Princess, and compels her 
submission to a public celebration o'l their nuptials. 
Apaharavarmd, hgiving directed his friend Hhanamitra 
privately to assemble a party of citizens round the 
'palace , passes into it in the garb of one of ^e atten- 
i.dants, and, as Chaiidavarmd attempts fo take the 
. shrinking^ hand, of Ambdlik^, approaches and stabs 
. him. In the confusion he snaj^ches up Ambklikd, and 
Qariues her to.his friends, .under •^ose protection he 
gams the ji\permost chambers, and prepares to defend 
himself, *when hg hears of the arrival of R&jav4hana, 
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whpm he Joins in the manner above described. Tfiis • 
closes the second section, constituting a large propor- 
tion of the whole. * * • 

In the third chapter the other son of the king*of » 
Mithil&,*Up^4rayarma, narrates his adventures* He 
had repaired to his own country, l^^ithild, in search of 
the Prince^ and thus met with a female sH^cetic , who 
proved to have been his nurse who lost iii the 
woods in the manner related in thedntroducticyi. His 
father, Prabdravarm&, on returning, 'found his king- 
dom occupied by the sons of his elder brother, with 
Vikafavarma at their head , and has been defeated by 
them and thrown into prison, together with his queen. 
Upah&ravarmd determines to effect their rescue, and, 
through th*e agency of his nurse’s daughter, contrives 
to win the affections of^Vikatavarma’s queen, offended 
by the dissolute manners oPher* husband. A.t the sug- 
gestion of Upaharavarmd she persuades'tbe Raj4, ^ho 
is remarkable for his uglinSss and deformity,* that a 
mystical rite has bpen communicated to her, by which 
he may be traasformed into perfect s^^mmetry and 
beauty. Qe falls into tlje snare , and*is murderq|i by 
Upahdravarina, who 'then openly ^ssiAnes his throqp 
as the m^morphosed Rajd. The intended change had> , 
been*made*the subject *£ previous^eport, and its pos- ^ 
sibility, through the po>^er of magic,’ vf'as nqt^doubted • 
— a probable illustration of the* credulous superstition"' , 
of the author’s tinjes. The belief of the minister^ is 
confirmed, also, by Upahara^’’arm&’s acquaintance iVith 
certain secret projects of his predecessors , which he 
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hlkl revealed to the R&hf as a preliminary condition 
of his transformation. They are all of an iniquitous 
*tenor, and are reversed by Upaharavarraa, with the 
applause of his counsellors.' Amon^ these was the in- 
tention of defrauding ^ Yavana merchant of t|te fair 
price of a very valuable diamond which he has for 
sale — a nofice which it interesting as a*proof of the 
intercourse pf foreign traders, Arabs or Persians, with 
India before the Mohammedan conquest. Another was, 
the purpose of taking off the R4j& Prah4ravarm4 by 
poison — a crime which justifies Upaharavarmd’s pro- 
ceedings. He sets his parents at libei'ty, and places 
his father on the throne, receiving from him the of- 
fice of Yuvaraja, in which capacity he commands the 
army sent by the Raj4 of MithiI4 to the aid* of the R4j4 
of Anga, and, consequently, m^ets with R4jav4hana. 

The foift-th chapter cohtains the story of Arthap4- 
la’^ adventures, comprising those also of his father, 
K4map41a, the son of ohe of R4jahansa’s ministers, 
who had early disappeared from court, and who is 
now King of K4si', or Benares, which city Arthap41a 
visits. We find ’the celebrate^ ghat Mafiikap4ik4 nam- 
q^l; but instead ofWisveswara, 'the form of l^iva now 
•worshipped there, we have an older appellation , one 
found in several ofrthe Pur4B&s, or Avimukteswara*. 
Arthap^la encounters a man, in deep affliction , and. 
Inquiring the cause, learns that he is in despair on ac- 

, 

• » . , • • • 

* [e, Matsya Pur., c. 167. A. Weber, 
lod. 73 ft] * ^ 
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count of the danger of E&map&la, late minister of t&e . 
King of E&sf, who had been his benefactor. .Having 
been struck by the strength and resolution of this mkn,* 
named Piirhabhadra,- in baffling and putting to flight ' 
an elephant ];>y wfiom he was^ to be put to death for 
thieving, ‘E4map41a pardoned hin^ took him into his 
confidence,, ahd told hint his adarentures. Having quitt- 
ed Pushpapura he came to Benares, where he beheld 
the Princess Edntimati, the daughter %f Chahdasinha. 
A love match takes place between them , the result of 
which is the birth of Arthapala, who is secretly re- 
moved and exposed in a cemetery, where he is found 
by T4r4valf, a Yakshihl, who carries him to the Queen 
of R4jahansa, as mentioned in the Introduction. The 
intrigue is discovered by the R4ja, and E4mapala is 
seized, and is to be put to death. He makes his escape, 
and hides in the forests, whfc^*eT4ravaIf, who had been 
his wife in two preceding births, when he bore the 
names of S&unaka and Sddraka , comes to his sqccour, 
and again becomes his bride. With her aid he gains 
unperceived admission into the sleeping 'apartments 
of Chaiidasinba, wakes him from his'sleep, and intim- 
idates him into ackiiowledging him as his son-in-law, 
and as Yuwardja. On his death his son Chabdaghosha • 
becomes ^ifh Eiimap41a’s assent, and on his ^ 
dying early the latter inaugurates Sinhagh^sha, the 
son of Chabdaghosha, as king! A faction is fcrrmed'* 
against the minister., and the prince is persuaded that 
he has caused the death of his predecessor, and wiD 
attempt his life if not anticipated. K4map4la js there- 
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. fdk'e seized, and ordered for execution. Piir^iabliadra, 
in despair, is about to put an end to himself. 

• While ArthapAla considefs how he may rescue his 
' father , a poisonous-^nake 'shews itself, which he, safe 
ip hjs- knowledge of mt^tras or charms, secures. With 
this he 'departs to, where his father is led to his fate, 
and in the* crowd throws the ‘snake upoh him, which 
bites him, and he falls apparently lifeless, the fatal 
operation of the venom being countera'cted by Artha- 
pAJa’s magical ‘powers. He is supposed to be dead, 
and is carried to his dwelling. His wife KAntimatf, 
privily apprised, through Pdrhabhadra, of her son’s 
device, obtains permission to burn herself with the 
body, and a pile is constructed in the „court-yard of 
EAmapAla’s house within an* enclosure, 'into which 
KAntimati enters alone — peculiai’ities in the perfor- 
mance of 4he Satf unknctwn to the practice of later 
years. KAuiapAla, resuscitated and reunited to his wife 
and s(jtn, collects his fri&nds, and puts bis dwelling 
into an attitude of defence. The Raj A, hearing of his 
recovery, besieges him. ArthapAla constructs a tun- 
nel leading to the royal palace, with the intention of 
carrying off Chfan&aghosha: when half way through he 
c comes upon a spacious subterranean chamlser, where 
^ MahikarhikA, the daughter of ChahdaghosbS') had been 
secreted Jby her* grandfather , who destined her to be 
“the bride of DarpasAra, the son of MAnasAra, king of 
MAlava, and had shut her up thatishe ipight not make 
a different 'election for herself. Chatidasinha had died, 
howeve^* without accomplishing his object, and Mahi- 
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kan^ikd, 'with her nurse and attendants, had continued * 
in their hiding-place, -well supplied 'with all necessfudes, 
but*in other respects unnoticed, until she had attained 
a marriageable 'Arth'apal^, ^though he admifes ^ 
the princess, 'pursues his pur||ose, and, by |hd eow- 
mpnication with the subterraneajst chambers, enters 

* * B 

into the Raja’s sleeping apartihent, and carries him a 
prisoner back to the dwelling of Kdmapak , who then 
administers the kingdom. The. Princess is mawied to 
Arthapdla, who becomes Yuvaraja, and leads an army 
to the assistance of the King of Anga. 

The fifth section relates the adventures of Pramati, 
who is here represented as the son of Kdmapdla by 
the Yakshifii'Taravall, and not,' as in the Introduction, 
the son of Sumati. Arthapdla is there also called the 
son of Tarawa!!, while,»as we have seen in the preced- 
ing narx'ative, he is described as the son ot'K&ntimati. 
Either the author has been nodding, or the Introduc- 
tion is the w'ork of a difierent writer, who htls been 
heedless or forgetful of the narrative of his predeces- 
sor. .While on *his journey Pramati is benighted in a 
forest on the Yindhya mountains, aod, recommending 
himself to the protection of the local divinities, goes 
to sleep beneath a tree. While asleep he fancies him-' * 
self ti*ansjJOrted to the mterior of a palace, where a* 
princess is sleeping among her attendant damsels,* that . 
he reclines beside her; (hat she awakes, and they ex- . 
change looks; but' fall aslejep agiun;, when he ^akes 
he finds himself still in the forest. There pra^cptly ap- 
pears to him a nymph) who declasesi^hbrself to be Ti-^ . 

84 . * 
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r&yall, the bride of EimapAia, who had left hia house 
in anger, and had consequently become an evil spirit 
iPor a twelvemonth. The tenn of her penance had ‘ex- 
[ pifed on the preening evening, qnd she was on her 
way' to J.he neighbouring city of Srivatrif , when she 
was arrested by IVamati’s invocation , and conveyed 
him to the chamber of Navamalik&, daughter ofDhar- 
mavarddhana, R4j4 of Sr^vasti. In the morning, be- 
fore dawn, she brings him back to the forest, and then 
recognises* him as her own son by Kamapdla. She 
leaves him to seek his fortune , and he repairs to Sr4- 
vasti to endeavour to obtain the hand of the princess. 
On the way he stops at a cock-fight, and there con- 
tracts a friendship with an old Brahman. 'He then pro- 
ceeds to SrAvastf, where, in a garden in the suburbs, 
he is noticed by one of the attendants of the princess, 
who has a portrait in her liand, which proves to be his 
owu. It is the work of Navamalik4, who has deline- 
ated it' in the hope of discovering the original, whom 
she has seen, as she supposes, in a dream. A plan is 
devised to effeej; their union. "The old' Brahman .takes 
Praniati, in the dress .of a female, to the R4j4, and in- 
troduces him as his daughter, who has been betrothed 
'some time, but whose bridegi’oom is absent. •The pre- 
• tended father therefore profbsses to go ih** search of 
him, and 'asks to leave his daughter in the care of the 
. B^4, to which the latter consents. Pramati thus ob- 
tains, access to his mistress. After *4 shoi't time he con- 
trives to make« bis escape and assume his own sem- 
blance, &nd returns with the Brahman as his son-in- 
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lav to claim his bride. The bride, hovever, is not' 
forthcoming, and the Rdjd, to divert the dreaded im- 
precation of the Brahman, consents to give his own 
daughter as a substitute ior the missing damsel. I^a- ? 
mati thus becomes the son-ib-law of the atid 

leads his tropps to* Anga, where he finds his prince. 

Mitragupta next narrates )iis proceedings, in the 
sixth section, ^.t Damalipt4, in the Suhma*country, the 
king of which is Tungadhanw^. By propitiating Yin-, 
dhyav&sinf he obtains two children, a son afid a daugh- 
ter , on condition that the former shall be subordinate . 
to the husband of the latter, and that the daughter 
shall annually exhibit her skill in playing at ball, in 
honour of thfe goddess , until she meets with her des- 
tined husband, of .whom she is to be allowed the free . 

choice. She* is called Kanduk&vati , her brother, Bhf- 

» • ^ 

madhanwd. Mitragupta beholds* the pastime of the 
princess, lyhich is describee^ with singular minuteness 
of detail, and they become mutually enamoured, car- 
rying on a communication through Ohandfasend, the 
fostea-sister of Ihe princess, who is^ t)ie*object of the 
young prince’s affectipn,*but who is>attached to n dif- 
ferent person, one Koshaddsa. kfitragupta forms mi . 
intimate fnendship with him, and devises schemes for’ ’ 
their joint Vuccessj whenTie is seized, by order of Bhf-* 
madhanwd, and thrown,* fettered, into the rftea. ,With • 
the aid of a strong plank he floats until he is pickpd • * 
up by a Yavafia vessel, apparently intimating an ‘ 

ship.* He has not changed his lot to advantage, and is 
about to be maltreated, when the yess^ is att&cked by • 

24 * 
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' another ship from the shore. Mitragupta encouraged 
the crew to resist, and, bein^ let loose, animates them 
to board and capture their assailant, the captaih of 
i wHich proves to bd Elhfmadhahw^. He is taken on 
board-tl^e Yavana vesE^l and confined, ••when a con- 
traiy wind rises, and carries the ship out of her cour.se 
to a distant island, abounding with fruit and fresh wa- 
ter. They anchor, and Mitragupta goes oh shore. He 
meets with a Rakshas , who threatens to kill him un- 

t 

less -he anSwers correctly to the questions. What is 
that which is naturally cruel? What is the great wish 
of a householder? What is love? What overcomes 
difficulties? To which he replies severally, The heart 
of a woman; A virtuous wife; Deterrain'ation to pos- 
. sess; Intelligence; and illustrates his replies by four 
narratives, of each of which a> woman is 'the heroine. 
These narratives present some curious pictures of man- 
nens, and Several incidents which are to be found in 
other Compilations, particularly the thu’d story, in 
which the wife of a merchant is made to appear, in 
the estimation pf her husband and th^ Panch4yat, or 
Council of the city , a, Dakii'ii^ or woman who obtains 
snpernatural powers by an impure intercourse with 
‘ the spirits of ill, who haunt the ground where the 
'dead are buried. The point* of the. story 'fs found in 
. the first' narrative of the Baifiil Pachsff. 

^The Rakshas is pleased by the stories he hears, 
and, pron^i^es (MUragupta his friendship. He is pre- 
sently CAljied upon to prove it. A brother R&kshas is 
. seen in the sky,*C9,i^ing ofif a female, evidently against 
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hep will. ■ Mitragupta’s friend ascends to th^ rescue,* 
and the ravisher drops the damsel, who proves to be 
Eahdukdvatf. Mitraguptd sets sail with her, and ar< 
rives at D&malip^ in time to saye the lives of the ^ 
King ‘•and Qaeen and all the|chief citizens,, w^d hSd 
vowed to starve themselves to death on the banks of 

* a 

the Ganges. He restores the Princess and her brother 
to their parents, and is gladly accepted by them as 
their son-in-law. Tungadbanw-a is one of the allies of 
Anga, and Mitragupta has come to Chaidpd in com- 
mand of his troops. 

The adventures of Mantragupta form the subject of 
the seventh chapter. He arrives at Ealinga, and goes 
to sleep on the ed*ge of a lake bordered by a thicket 
contiguous to the _ burning-gi’ound of the dead. He is . 
wakened by* a conversation between two goblins relat- 
ing to a Siddha, an ascetic, whodias acquired magical 
powers; and, curious to knpw what it means, follows 
them privily to where their master is seated? deco- 
rated with oimaments of human bones, sipeared with 
ashes, wearing braided hair, and feei^iqg afire by drop- 
ping into it, with his left hand,, seeds of mustard and 
sesamum. At his command the f*rincess of Ealinga, . 
Karnalelaha, is brought by one of his ministering de- * 
mons* before himi The Ascetic seizei^ her by the hair,* 
and is about to cut off*her hqad, when Mantragupta 
rushes upon him, and^decapitates him with his own** 

sword. He hides the head and haip irr the.hollpw of * 

> , * 

a tree. The spirits present., wearied of-th^ .tyranny and 
cruelty of the magiciah , praise tbe youth foi' his cou- • 
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'r»g6, and declare themselves his.servants. He desires 
them to convey the Princess to her apartments , bat 
s^e implores him to accompany her, and they are bbth 
(cmSied into the paUce, where Maptragupta remains 
uudiscbvered. f • ‘ • 

The King of KaKnga, Kardana, ’moves in the hot 
season with his family &nd suite to the sea-shore , to 
spend a few 'days encamped upon the sand. While 
amusing himself with .songs and music and mer^> 
making he ^s suddenly attacked by the flotilla of the 
Kin g of Andhra, and, with his wife and daughter, car- 
ried prisoner to Andhra, leaving Manfragupta over- 
whelmed with despair. He hears , after a short time, 
that Jayasinha, the King of Andhra, wdoes Kax^ale- 
, kha to become his queen. A report, however, prevmls 
that a Yaksha loves the Princess, and thht unless he 
can be put to flight by a powerful sorcerer, the RA- 
ja’s*suit caitnot be safel;^ prosecuted. Mantragupta 
avails himself of the hint, and sets off for Andhra in 
the character of a magician, dressed in the tangled 
hair of the Siddha whom he had dlicapitated,. and 
accompanied bpr disciples who spread his reputation 
through the country. The King soon hears of his fame, 
' and applies to him for aid. After some pret^ded he- 
*sitation, he desires ^he RajA t5 plunge at midnight into 
. a neighbouring pond, having previously had it dragged 
' .to ^remove all its living creatures, and surrounded it 
at some litt}e distance by gumrds t6'’preVent any one’s 
apj^oaelxi . By doing this^‘ and in consequence of the 
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magic rites which he, .the pretended sorcerer, has ptiu:-' 
tised, he will issue forth with a person entirely meta- 
m<n*phosed, and such as 'the Yaksha will be unable l!b 
resist. With these instrilctio^s the pretended asoetic^ 
takea.hil lea«re of the Raja, pi||ofes6ing that he has tar- 
rjed longer than was consistent wth his reh^ous ob- 
servances .in the same place. He accordingly sends off 
his followers, but secretes himself in a hollow which 
he has previously dug in the .bank df the pond. The 
King conforms to the directions he has received, but, 
when he is under water, is seized by Mantragupta, ^ 
and stifled. His body is concealed in the hollow, and 
his enemy comes forth from the water as representing 
the' Raja. The guards, deemin'g it impossible that any 
other person could have issued from the pond, ac- ^ 
quiesce quietly in the substitution, and escort Mantra- 
gupta to the palace, where he pinvately communicates 
the truth to the princess and her parents, and, jivith 
their concurrence, marries Karhalekha according to 
the ritual. Her father, Kardana, becomes King of both 
An^hfa and Kclinga, ahd sends his son-iin-law to suc- 
cour his ally the R&j4 of Anga. , • 

One incident of this story, the tiransformation of the . 
person, .Is repeated from the story of UpahAravarmaTj* 
but *the liarrative is peculiar in the locality of the ior 
cidents, the sea-coast of Kalinga, apd in making An-’ 
dhra, the ancient Teliqgana, a maritime power. There ^ 
is also an allusiod to the. predomipasce of herftieal . 
opinions, either Buddhist oh Jain, in And^l^'es Man- 
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tra^apta, whenRdj^, orders the tjsmples of Siva, Yuma, 
Yishhu, and other gods, to be reverenced, to the dis- 
comfiture and shame of the infidels or N^stikas. * 
f The last of the n&rr^tive^ is attributed to Visruta, 
who,*tphile wandering jpi the Vindhya forest, meets 
with the young Prince of Vidarbha,'or Berar, and ex- 
tricates his solitary attendant from a well into which 
he had fallen while seeking to procure \^ater for the 
boy, who is exllafisted with hunger and thirst. The 
Prince is o8the family of Bhoja: his grand-father, Pu- 
fiyavarm4, is described as a Pnnce of superior merit; 
but his father, Anantavarmd, is led by vicious com- 
panions into habits of dissipation , which end in the 
loss of his kingdom and life. The arguments which 
are urged by one of his favourites in behalf of idle 
pleasures, and in detraction of grave advisers and 
ministers, ^hile theyv speak the language of the pro- 
fligate in all ages, afford some curious insight into the 
abuses of official authority which prevailed in Indian 
Governments at the time of the composition. There is 
also, in the aepount of the feudktorie^. of Anantavarmd, 

< I 

whose disaffection jis the causoof his death, ran inter- 
, es^ng enumeration bf the principalities bordering on 
•Berar, to the north and west. Some of them'jnust be 
identical in topographical situation with the provinces 
of the Makratta principality , tbut the name Mahratta 
• d'ocB not occur. It is found in ojider writings as Mahi- 
> r&f^t;‘a; but the kingdom appears td'have ''been broken 
up in th^ piiddle ag^s into a number of petty states, 
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among whom the ancient name was forgotten, or it* 
was applied to the people, not to the territory; a cir- 
cuihstance which is equally applicable to modem times* 
in which we have “th'eMa^attiis”* the people of Eb&n- ') 
desh, JPoona,* and the Eonkan| not of Mah^r^hltfs. * 
.After the death bf Anantavarmaf his Queen, Vasun- 
dhara, with her daughter, M&njuv4dinf, and her son, 
Bhaskaravafma, take refuge with the half-brother of 
her husband, Mitravarma, Prince of Mhishmatf. Her 
plots against his nephew’s life, and the R4flt sends her 
son into the thickets with one of her attendants. They 
are suffering ^eatly from hunger and thirst, when 
'Visruta encounters them, and relieves their necessities. 
He proves tct be a kinsman of the Prince’s mother, and 
engages to replace him in his father’s kingdom. Her , 
therefore sdhds her servant back to Vasundhard, to 
inform her of what has chanced, and de*sires her to 
spread a report that the Prince has been devoured by 
a tiger. He sends her also a poisoned chaplet, with 
which he directs her to strike Mitravarma on the heart, 
exclaiming that'it’will prove fatal only if she has been 
a faithful wife; and then, w'ashing the garland, she is 
to apply it to her daughtei'’s person, when it will prove . 
innocuous^. The death of Mitravarma is accordingly * 
considered “by the- people? to be the consequence of his* 
guilt, not of any treacherous pr^actice.. The ptincipality . 
is taken possession of, by Prachahdavarma, whode-.’ 
mauds ManjuVddinf in marriage; a demand vfith which 
the Queen, by Visruta’s advice, feigns* to comply. Vir 
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' Sima and his charge, in the disguise of Saiva ascetics, 
then repair to Vidarbha, where the former attires him* 
as a juggler, and mixing with a crowd of danders 
; an& posture-master^, by whom I^ra<iha}ddavarm& is 
sorrounded, exhibits various feats of sleight of hand 
and activity: among.other things, he plays with knives, 
and tossing one 'of thedi in the direction of Prachah- 
davmmd, it penetrates his breast and kUls' him. In the 
confusion Visruta escapes, resumes his garb, and hides 
himself wifh the young Prince in an old temple of 
Durga, where he contrives the means of entering it 
unobserved, and concealing himself underneath the 
pedestal of the image. The Eahl, in obedience to a 
pretended vision, repairs to the temple,' attended by 
all the chief people of Mahishmatf , in whose presence 
she has the interior examined^ and the doors closed. 

c * € • 

After an interval the. doors are opened from within, 
and Visruta* and the Prinpe appear. The former tells 
the pedple that he is the minister of the goddess, and 
is commanded by her to announce to them that she 
was pleased,' in the form of a tigress,' to carry off the 
Prince, in order more effectually to save bkn from his 
enemies; but as they are now removed, she restores 
^im to their homage. He is accordingly recomised as 
and Visruta marrying Manjuvddini, he becomes 
the chief thanager of th<s principality. The last incident 
■ may be regarded as evidence, of the profane uses to 
which th^ .divinities of the Hindis w^e sometimes 
made subservient. The new Minister proceeds to>take 
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measures for recovering Yidarbha, which has blen* 
seized by the King of the Asmakas , and we may con- 
clude that he is victoriohs ; but the work terminates 
abruptly , and JeayeS the*denQuelnent to the imaglha- \ 
tion. . Die deficiency is supplied by Gopin4thd,*who 
not only carries on the story of.Yisruta to the end, 
but takes fhe united Frinces*to Pataliputra, and re- 
establishes fiajahansa in his kingdom. We might have 
annexed his supplement, but the hahative ia not of 
great interest, and the only copy of the wdl‘k available 
is far from accurate. It has been thought better, there- 
fore, to close with Dandi’s own composition. 
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i III. 

(Continu^ from p. 276.)* 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCIENCES 
OF THE HINDUS. 

From the Oriental Magazine, Vol. I (1823),'p. 349—56. 

* 

Having established the fact of Surgical Science- 
being known, as a distinct branch' of Medicine, to" the 
early wi'iters ^of the Hindus, we come to the consider- 
ation of the extent and manner, in which it w'as 

0 ^ f § 

practised. Accordinig to our own system, and to all 
correct prin'ciple, we should for this purpose ascertain, 
in the first instance, what degree of acquaintance they 
possessed with Anatomy, on which alone rational 
Surgery is founded. Such howeveD'is' not their mode 
' of conducting the.enquiiy, and as we are eodeavour- 
ing to trace their systems, and not those of a more 
enlightened period, we may be satisfied to wave this 
•<S)pic for the present, and adbpt the coursd* their own 
. authorities pursue. ^ • 

. The practical part of the subject of Surgery is pre- « 

r-: — ^ ^ >» — 

* [We*Tegrct th'kt.^the secoifd portion of this Essay cam'6 too 
. late to hatid for inse];tion in the p^'opeV place.] 
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ceded by -a few general remarks, in which, ammst* 

many erroneous notions, we trace some justness of 
classification, and soundness of principle. “Living 
bodies are composed,” it is saic^*, “of the five elemeflts, *j 
•with <ac1;ion ^or life superaddjfd: they are ^rdduced 
from vapour, vegetation, incubation, and parturition, 
as insects, -plants, birds, fishes, reptiles, and animals. 
All the Hindu systems consider vegetable bodies as 
endowed with life. Of animals, man Is the chief, and 
in proportion to his complicated structure is his 
liability to disease. The disorders of the human frame 
are of four kinds, accidental, organic, intellectual, and 
•natural. The injuries ai’isiug from external causes 
form the firat class. The second comprehends the 
effects of the vitiated humours, or derangements of 
the blood, bile, wind, j^nd phlegm. The third class is 
occasioned by the operation oLthe passions, or the 
effects on the constitution of rage, fear, borrow, ^oy, 
and others; and the last is referable to the ncreessary 
and innate condition of our being, as thirst, hunger, 
sleep, old age, an4 decay. . ^ 

“The jixlicious alleviation of huipan iufirraitlea, the/ 
means of which were compassiona’tely revealed by the 
gods, ca'fif only be effected by the knowledge that i^ ’ 
to be' gainfed from study’and praclice conjoined. H» 
who is only versed in beoks will be alarmed and con> . 
fused, like a coward in, the field of battle, when he is. 
called upon to encounter, active disease. ^ He 



* [Sttsr., Vof. I, p. 4.]*' 
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ra^ly engages in practice, without previous conver- 
sancy with written science^ will be entitled to no 
respect from mankind, and merits punishment fn>m 
’ the king- Those . men who, in lignorance of the 
sthudturQ of the human/frame, venture t6 ma&edt the 
subject of their experiments,, are the murderers of 
their species. He alonfe, who is endowed' with both 
theory and • experience, proceeds with safety and 
stability, like a chariot on two wheels.” — -It is much 
to be regretted that these aphorisms have so little in- 
fluenced Hindu practitioners. 

The instrumental part of Medical treatment was, 
according to the best authorities, of eight kinds — 
Chhedana, cutting or scission; Bhedand', division or 
excision; Lekhana, which means flrawing lines, ap- 
pears to be applied to scarifloation and inoculation; 
Vyadhana, puncturing; Eshya, probing, or sounding; 
Ahdrya, extraction of ^olid bodies , VisrdvaAa, 
extraction of fluids, including venesection ; and Sevana, 
or sewing: ^nd the mechanical means, by which these 
operations were, performed, seem to''’liave been suffi- 
‘ciently numerous? Of these the princip&l are the 
ftfllowing: — 

Yantras, properly machines, in the present case 
^struments ; but to distinguish them from the next 
class, to *^ch' that title more* particulariy applies, we 
■may call them implements; ^astras, weapons, or in- 
struments.; ,Kihoira, alkaline solutions, or caustics; 

f 

Agni, fire,»the actoal cautery; Saldkd, pins, or tents; 
^tnga, tiorns, the horns of aniinals open at the ex- 
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tremities, -and, as well as Aldb'A or gourds, used as ^ur * 
cupping glasses; the removal of the atmospheric pres- 
sui'e through the first beiiig effected by suction, and in 
the second by rarity ingtfie ai? by the application 8f a* 
lamp., ^he <next subsidiary |neans are Jalatlki, T>r 

leeches. , * .• 

• * • 

Besides ’these, we have tlfread, feaves, bandages, 
pledgets, heated metallic plates for erubescents, and a 
variety of astringent or emollient applications*. The 
enumeration is tolerably full, and the *details are' 
curious, if not instructive. 

The detailed descriptions of the Hindu instruments 
•we have been able to meet with are not very minute 
or precise. • As also they are not illustrated by 
drawings or plates^* we are deprived of j.ny thing like 
ocular verification of their construction. A few in- 
struments, and some of neal and/ingenious fabric, are 
in the hands of native operators, particultft*ly those* for 
depressing cataracts; but they are not very cdmmon, 
and we know not how far they may correspond -with 
those designated* by e'arly writers. ^ "Wje can only 
therefore tonjecture what the instruments might have^ 
been, by adding to the imperfect description given of 
them th^purport of their names, and tiie objects to’ 
which they* were applied*. , ■*** 

The Yantras, or implements, known to the author 

of the Sausruta were one hundred and one, and are > 

. » 

— " 

^ 'fA plate containing drawings* of the ^0^Sastros‘i» inserted in 
Wise’s Hindu System of Medicine. CalcTrt^: 1845, faoi>gp. 169.] 
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elalsed as Swastikas, Sandan^as, Talayantras^ 
yantras, SaUkAs, and Upayantras.* . 

The Swastikas are twenty Vour in number— they'ape 


I'mcTtallic, usually eighteen inches l 9 ng, having heads 

07- peihts^ fancifully shaped like the heads of an;.inal8, 

the beaks of birds, *^ 60 . They are secured with smi^U 
• ^ * * 
pins, and are cui'ved or<^hooked at the points, and are 

used to extract splinters of bone or foi'^eign bodies 

lodged* in the bones— r they were therefore pincers, 

nippers, oi*forcipes. 

The Sandansas, which in usual import mean tongSj 
were of that description. There were in the time of 
Susruta but two sorts, one with and one without a. 
ligature or noose (Nigralia?) attached. ' They were 
smaller than the preceding, being but sixteen inches 
in length ; and were used to r^^nove extraneous sub- 
stances from the soft,part%, as the flesh, skin, vessels, 
&C.O The work of V4gbhatta adds, another sort, only 
six inches long, which were employed preferably for 
the soft parts and for fleshy excrescences. 

" The Tdlc^ntras must have bee«?«omething of the 
'^isame kind, only smaller, their length being but twelve 
inches. They were but two , and were employed to 
'bring away foreign matters lodged in the outi^r canals, 
<63 the ears, &c. ' ■' . ' ' ‘ 

The NMiyan^as were, as the name implies, tubular 
.instruments. There were twenty sorts, varying in 
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size «nd i^hape according to their intended ule. my. 

were employed for removing extraneous bodies from 
deep seated canals, as the intestines, urethra, &c.* foV 
examining affe^ctions of pai’ts^similai'ly removed from* 
inspectibn ; for the introduction of other instriAuents, 
so as to 'enable them to be appli^; and for drawing 
fluids .by suction, *&c. The work df V^bhi^ta 
specifies tke number of perforations In ^ach of these 
tubes, as they varied in this respect dS well a8.other8: 
the descriptions are however very -inSistiiiet, and we 
can only conclude generally, that they bore an ana* 
logy to our cruise catheters, syfinges, &c. 

. T)ae Saldkds were rods, and sounds, &c. They were 
of twenty-eight kinds, varying in size and shape, for 
extracting 'foreign matters, lodged in parts of difficult 
access; fov cleansing or clearing internal canals, 
especially the urethra; for 'applying colly ria, caustic 
solutions, and the actual cautery; and for eradicating 
nasal polypi, the complaint called Nakra so common 
and BO troublesome in India, and to be alleviated by 
no other means»than the forcible extraction of the tT-* 
ntating e^icrescence. . ^ ^4 

The Upayantras were, as their Appellation signifi^, 
merely Accessory iinplen^ents, such as twine, leather,* 
bark^kin eloth, ' *• 

The first, best, and most important of all implements, ' 
however, is declared to be the Hand. 

Xh'e next division ^f our apparatus consists of the 
^asl^aS) the instruments, df which twenlj Afferfent 

• a 
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> sorts are enumerated by Susruta,* twenty -six by 

V4gbhaf£a. They were of metal, and should be always 
bright, handsome, polished, and sharp; sufficiently so 
'indited to divide a 'hair longitudinally. The latter 
authority adds, they were in general npt above six 
inches in length, ;^nd 'that the blade fornls about 
a half or qutirter*of tha^ length. They are less fully 
described thjin the preceding in the Sausvuta, and we 
cms only partiaKy,' and perhaps not very accurately, 
notice a few of them, as detailed in the two works re- 
ferred to. ^ « 

The Mandalajgra ‘appears to be a J ound pointed 
lancet; the Vriddhipaira a knife with a broad blade;, 
the Arddhadhdrds are perhaps knives wjth o!ie edge ; 
the Trikdrckaka is a lancet with three* prongs or 
blades; the VriUdgra may be a^sort'of canular trochar, 
having a guarded pyint. * The Vrihimukha is a per- 
forfiting instrument, and when used is held in the 
hollow* of the hand, whilst the point is steadied 
between the thumb and forefinger. The Kulhdrikd 
' appears to bp a kind of Bistouri,^l^.<it is a cutting 
^instrument to be held in the left hand, M^hilst it is 
conducted by 'the 'thumb and middle finger of the 
ndght. The VftdUa is a hooked .or curved instrument, 
«^r extracting foreign substandes, and the Dantaianku 
appearseto be .an' instrument JPor drawing teeth. The 
'Ard and Karapatra are saws for cutting through 
bones. The ^shani is a blunt sti'aigbt instrument, 

‘ . V ^ r 
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six or eight inches Jong, for examining aoscesfies, 

sinuses, &c. or, in fapt, a ^ probe. The Suchi is a 
needle. * ‘ ' 

A^u^astras are^ sOppldlnents , T>r substitutes; scich' 
as rovigfi leaves, that draw blood, as those *of the 
l^ephdlika, (^oji, &c. crystal, or glass; thb pi|;li of some 
trees, skin; leeches, caustics, &c. With these therefcare, 
and the Yatitras, the Hindu Chirurgeon, was not in- 
effectively armed. , ' " 

The means hy "whteh the young practitioner is tor 
obtain dexterity in the use of his instruments are of 
a mixed character; and whilst some are striking spe- 
f cimens of the lame contrivances to which the want of 
the only effective vehicle of instruction, human dis- 
section, compelled the Hindus to have recourse, others 
surprise u» by tlieir ^supposed incompatibility with 
what we have been hithertrf disposed to ’consider as 
insurmountable prejudices. "Thus the different kjnds 
of scission, longitudinal, transverse, inverted, and 
circular, are directed to be practised on flowers, bulbs, 
and gourds. Ineii^n on* skins, or bladders, filled wffii' 
paste and. mire; — scarification on the fresh hidqs off 
animals from which the hair has" noi been removed; 
— puncfuHng, or lancing„on the hollow stalks of plants? 
or the vessels of. dea<f nnimals extraction on thet 
cavaties of the same, or»fruits with njany large seeds, ' 
as the Jack and Bel; — sutures, on skin and leather,. 
and«ligatures*and S^dages on well; naade modejs of 
the human limbs. The esrf^loyment jof •leqjber, skin, 
and evep.of dead careasps, thus fnjohied, {noves an, 

26 * 
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eoccfimption from notions of impurity we were little to 
expect when adverting t6 their actual prevalence. Of 
bourse, their use implies the Ubsence of any objectionii 
'to ^he similar empk>yrnent‘’of humaq subjects; and 
although they are not sjjecified, they may pofeil^ly be 
implied, ip tlffe general direction which the author of 
the Sausruta gives, thakthe teacher shall' seek to per- 
fect his pupil by the application of all expedients which 
he may, think cSlchlated to eflfect his proficiency. 

Of the sapplementary article* of Hindu surgery the , 
first is Kshara, alkaline or alkalescenfatjalts.* This<i8 
obtained by burning different vegetable substances, 
and boiling the ashes with five or six times their, 
measure of water. In some cases the vconcentr&ted 
solution is used after straining, and is administered 
internally, as well as applied externally. For the latter 
purpose, hdVever, tljife S^rngadhara directs the solu- 
tion, after •straining, to be boiled to dryness; by 
which,* of course, a carbonate of potash will be ob- 
tained, more or less caustic according to its purity. It 
i^ot unlikely that some of the vegofcible substances 
^empjoyed will yield a tolerably pure alkali, and in 
that case will afford'’an active caustic. Care is enjoined 
in their use, and emollient applications are ^ be ap- 
^ied, if the caustic ‘bccasions* very great pdin. At the 
same time these, and the other substitutes for instru- 
mental agents are only to be bad recourse to, where it 
is necessary to humour the weakness of the palietyt. 

I y. ^ : p P-.-- 
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Tiiey are especially found serviceable, \mere<’1be> 

surgeon has to deal with pi'kices and persons of rank, 
^Id men , women and children, and individuals of ^ 
timid and effeminate chd^acter. • r * 

deed .not advert pasticularly to the nature and 
use of {he horns* an^ gourds, a^ how^ve^ rude the 
substitutCi, the principle is «Bufhciently*obvio6s and 
correct. With respect to the bandages, jilso, of which 
fourteen kind’s are described Ijy Vagbhafta, it would 
be useless to atteuipt^o unintelligible a detail. We 
sHall therefoNk close this account of the Hindu ap- 
paratus, with*a selection of som& of the circumstances' 
our authoi’ities specify, regarding the actual cautery 
and leechPB*."' • 

The cautery* is applied by hot seeds, combustible 
substances anflamed, Ijoiling fluids of a gelatinous or 
mucous consistence, and h6ate&^ metallic ibars, plates, 
and probes. The applicatid^ is useful' in many c^ses, 
as to the temples and fore^ead^for headaches^ to the 
eyelids f<^‘ diseases of the eyes ; to the part affected 
for induratioiEMib the %kin; to the sides for splSM 
and liver; and to the abdomen for mesenteric en^rge^ 
ments. As amongst the Greeks* however, the cl^ef 
use of *|he cautery wa% in the case o£ hemorrhage^,' 
bleeding l9eing stppped*by searing^he wounded vess^ 
Much pains, and perhaps to but little good'purpose,* 
wer^bestowed Upon^the subject of leeches**' It 

A- 
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•sdjD^thal there are twelve sorte, of which six 
venomous: — they are thus ^numerated. The six 
poisonous leeches are the Krhhnd, or black and two> 
dieaidedj the Karburn, the Rirge 'bellied leech with a 
scaly* Mde: the Alagard&fJiat hairy leeclv; th^ 
yudhd, w^ich'is variegated like ^ a min-bow,.’ whenqs 
its naihe ; tbih Sdmudrihi, whi^ is striped yellow and 
black; and the Gochandand. The bitbs of these 
produce excessif e *irritA<tion ; great itching, heat, and 
pain ; spasifts, sickness,«and syncope ; ^nd that of the 
Indr&yudha even death. The six sortaacnat are fit foi* 
use are the Kapild, br tawny leech, \^ith a smooth 
back and glossy sides; the Pingald, a similar animal, 
but with a redder tinge ; the (S'a»iMmMM^'‘’wtiich is of 
^ a yellow colour, and has along sharp liead; the 
Mushikd, of a dun colour ; the Pjindarikarmikhi, which 
is of the hu% of the ^udga (Phaseolus Moong); and 
the ^dvarikd, which res^bles the leaf of the lotus in 
its colour. The first six are bred in foul, stagnant, 
and putrescent waters, whilst the latter are met with 
ilrthe vicinity* of clear and deftp pooi^t-^-they are all 
S^mp^bious. Very minute instructions are laid down 
fog their preservatidh and training; but we need not 


•pause to extract them, as they are not very ii^portant. 
tfthe leeches, whei( applied,* are slow an# sluggish, 
*a little blood may be drawn fiiom the part by a lancet, 
> Jtb excite their vivacity; when ^hey fall oflT, the hlaed- 
ioji qaay be mainj;ained by ^ the lyie'of the horns* and 
gourds, ‘pr.the substitutes ^y^eady mentioned, for. the 
,oapping^asses*of oipr own practice. . ’ 
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^ The detotis thos ^oociliely n^iced ^epare us tcM^| 
! pect an* activ^ practice amongsr those* t<J who% 
.were famiUar| and accordingly we finif^^at, in 
practical treatment o*f dis 4 ises, man^ of the gri^ 
‘operations of the chjropoietic art are e^hjoined, suic^ 
as extraction of the stone in the bladder, and even tiil 
removal o^N^e foetu^from the ut^us. The operatiosi 
>sre f ude^ and* very impferfeSly ^escribed, ^hey wej^ 
.evidently bold, and must. have been hazardous:-*^ 
their being attempted a^ all i^ however most extrii- 
Qfdinaiy, unle ss the ir obliterationfrom^the knowledge, 
^li^to say the practice, of later times bo ^onsiderefj 
as a stiirmere remarkable circumstance. It would be 
an enquiry of some interest, to trace the period am| 
■ UBBWi aoT ^e disappearance of Surgeiy fspm amongst 
the Hindus: it is evidently of comparatively modern 
occurrence, as operati^ .and instrumentar police 
forms so prineipal a part of those writings, which are 
undeniably most ancient^and whichf being regarded 
.as the composition ^of inspired writers, are held of tihe 
highest? authority. It is an enquiry connected with 
th^2j2go^*ess pf manners, for the pe^ons ^hoevef 
they were, who wrote* in* the character of ]yfunis,^ii 
deified ^agq^, would not have compromised mat 
character by. imparting precepts utteyly'* contrary Jo 
the rituid ^ ^riance.with the^ prin- 

ciples and prejudices *pf their* ceunlrymeir.* fn what 
has been q|ready quoted froit^Su!iruta and V^hb^M^ 


howevei^here is much ihat is utterly irreconcil&bli(|| 
wi^ pr^nt^M>tions,^a^d in- other parts of th^r 



^ $9t scien^^ of^'hinpvs. 

J^reatbes that dbregai^ is eqttaily cevlnced!^ We miif^t 
tberelere infer, that^the existing seiij^in)ents>.of the 
Hindus are^f^odern date, giwing o4t of an altered 
state of ^society, and unsupported by theii^ oldest and 
most authentic civil and moraK as well as medical,' 

•. r ‘w . 

institute^. 
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